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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the 1961 Spring Migration 


Aaron M. Bagg and James Baird 


vide a bewildering mosaic of information whose 

many pieces at first glance appear haphazard, 
unrelated, and coincidental in their arrangement, 
yielding few obvious patterns or meaningful designs. 
Then, the hint of a relationship appears here, a chal- 
lenging clue there, and the surmise grows that 
phenomena occurring over wide areas, and hundreds 
of miles apart, are related by more than pure chance. 
John Donne (1573-1631) wrote: ‘No man is an 
Iland, intire of itself; every man is a piece of the 
Continent, a part of the Maine.” Similarly, every Re- 
gion is a part of North America, and the events in 
one Region are not so unrelated to those occurring 
in other Regions as we might think. 

An immediate relationship is provided by the two 
reports covering California. Arnold Small describes 
graphically how thousands of migrants concentrated 
in—and were held for extended periods at—the 
relatively few areas where water (and abundant food) 
was available to birds in the drought-stricken Southern 
Pacific Coast Region. It is a moot question whether 
one may best savor the dramatic contrast in mi- 
gration in California by reading Mr. Small’s report 
first, or by waiting to do so until after he has read 
the Middle Pacific Coast Region report! In either 
case, the mass hold-up of migrants in southern Cali- 
fornia will explain why Betsey Cutler and Eleanor 
Pugh were perplexed that the green, lush landscape 
of their Region seemed ‘ready and waiting to wel- 
come the migratory landbirds’ which, as day after 
day passed in April and early May, failed to appear in 
expected numbers. Of several significant sentences in 
Mr. Small's report, this may be as important as any: 
“Notable among such bird-traps were the Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys where extensive irrigation in 
the natural desert flyway tended to attract and hold 
the birds while a strong north wind blowing for 
days during the latter part of April prevented much 
movement out of these areas.” 

In the Middle Pacific Coast Region, after warm, 
dry, summery conditions during the opening four 
days of April, cool and moist weather prevailed for 
the rest of the period; and the same was true in the 
Northern Pacific Coast and Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain—Intermountain Regions. In these Regions, the mi- 
gration appears to have been slow, late, and largely 
unnoteworthy. We would emphasize this point be- 
cause, while one can understand the migratory delay 
in northern California, for instance, in view of the 
hold-up of migrants in the Southern Pacific Coast Re- 
gion, one wonders why there were no conspicuous 
influxes of birds when they did leave southern Cali- 
fornia. Betsey Cutler and Eleanor Pugh report that, 
“with one exception, there seemed to be no surges 
at any time anywhere.” At San Francisco there was 
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a throng of migrants “about May 10.” This probably 
reflected the passage of a cold front over San Fran- 
cisco late on May 9. Significantly, a cold front moved 
down over southern California on April 17, associ- 
ated with a Low which persisted over Nevada during 
April 18-19, pulling northerly winds ‘down’ over 
California. Further cold fronts, associated with Lows 
centered near Great Salt Lake, passed over southern 
California on April 22 and 30, followed by another 
on May 1. Meanwhile, ~o warm fronts moved 
northward over California in April or May; thus, 
there was no weather inducement, such as occurs in 
the East, to send migrants northward ex masse out of 
southern California, and the birds evidently drifted 
through Regions to the north “sparsely and well- 
scattered.”” The cool spring, and the delayed migra- 
tion in the Northern Pacific Coast Region could ex- 
plain why, at Cohoe, Alaska, in words reminiscent of 
those of Betsey Cutler and Eleanor Pugh, Mary 
Smith reports: “Early May found the barren land 
awaiting the coming of the migrants that . . . seemed 
long overdue.” Though Mrs. Smith points out that 
this lateness was illusory (last spring was early), some 
of the smaller landbirds set records for late arrival. 

In the Southern Pacific Coast Region, Arnold Small 
refers to major waves of landbird migrants develop- 
ing in the southern deserts about April 17-18. Out- 
standing among these, perhaps, were the “‘first large 
flights [of Western Tanagers} reported about April 
17." Simultaneously, at the opposite extremity of the 
United States, Summer Tanagers (and other strag- 
glers) were being found in the Northeastern Maritime 
Region, April 17-19, following the last of a series of 
Atlantic coastal storms which closely approached that 
Region on April 1-2, 10-11, 13-14, and 16-17, in 
each case bringing birds whose occurrence was “‘too 
early’’ or “too far north’ (see also the Middle At- 
lantic and Hudson-St. Lawrence Regions). It will 
seem ridiculously fanciful to suggest a significant rela- 
tionship between a wave of Western Tanagers in 
southern California (and possibly in Arizona?), April 
17-18, and a visitation of Summer Tanagers in the 
Northeast at the same time! 

But modern meteorology suggests that both phe- 
nomena marked a time of significant change in North 
American weather during April. A key to what hap- 
pens weatherwise—and, indirectly, migrationwise—in 
southern California, or the Middlewestern Prairies, 
Texas, or Nova Scotia, is provided by the behavior of 
the upper-air flows. (Migration students who follow 
the daily U. S. Weather Bureau maps should watch 
the vagaries of the upper-air flow as shown on the 
500-millibar insert maps). In his ‘‘Weatherwatch’’ ac- 
count of April, 1961, in the American Meteorological 
Society's Weatherwise (14(3):122-3, June 1961), 
David Ludlum states: “The air flow pattern of April 
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differed markedly from that of March as was evi- 
denced by the realignment of pressure areas both at 
sea level and aloft. The most significant shift in the 
surface contours took place in the northeastern Pacific 
Ocean off the coasts of British Columbia and Wash- 
ington, where for most of April anticyclonic ridge con- 
ditions replaced the cyclonic systems prevailing in 
March. The change became noticeable on the 4th-5th 
when rising pressure offshore turned the upper-air 
flow into the northwest.” (Cf. Cutler and Pugh on the 
weather-change in the Middle Pacific Coast Region, 
April 4-5.) Mr. Ludlum continues: ‘There were three 
major phases to the air flow across the country in 
April. After the brief opening period [April 1-4] of 
westerly air streams bringing in mild Pacific air, a 
stormy period ensued for the central parts of the con- 
tinent with some notable weather headlines featuring 
the middle two weeks.” One of the latter weather 
headliners was the storm that intensified and stalled 
over the Great Lakes area, April 16-17, giving south- 
ern Michigan 12 inches and more of snow. Mr. Lud- 
lum continues: “As this severe storm filled and drifted 
eastward into the Atlantic on the 18th, the third phase 
of the April weather regime opened. A marked trough 
feature took up a position over the Pacific coastal area 
to shift the scene of main storm activity westward .. . 
Meanwhile the Bermuda High built up in the Atlantic 
to create a western trough-eastern ridge situation 
shifting air flow east of the Mississippi River to a 
southerly component [7.e., with northward flow— 
Ep.}. This produced a belated spring warm spell in 
the East—at New York City the mercury from the 
22nd to the 26th climbed appreciably above normal 
for the first time in April.” 

We have quoted Mr. Ludlum at length because 
we believe that an examination of the April weather 
maps, made with an eye toward the three weather 
regimes Mr. Ludlum mentions, will make more com- 
prehensible, and logical, various phenomena that fol- 
low in the regional reports. It may be no more than 
sheer coincidence that, in southern California, the 
first large flights of Western Tanagers and other land- 
birds “‘arrived in the Imperial and Coachella Valleys 
about April 17-20"—v.e., precisely when there was 
a significant change in the upper-air flow over the 
Pacific coast. But we suggest that, not only in south- 
ern California, but in such other Regions as South 
Texas, the Central Southern Region, Florida, the 
Middlewestern Prairies, and the Northeastern Mari- 
time Region, the main trends of the April migration 
can be understood better if one considers what hap- 
pened, weatherwise, before April 17-18, and what took 
place afterward. 

Through April 17, the upper-air flow tended to 
plunge southward along the Pacific coast, penetrating 
even to northern Mexico before swinging eastward 
over the Gulf, the Southwest, and the Central South, 
and then turning northward over the Atlantic coast. 
This upper-air flow tendency had a number of results, 
all inter-related, and all influencing migratory trends 
in areas from Texas to Nova Scotia. First, there wa- 
4 complete absence of a strongly-developed Bermuda 
High during April 1-20. Except briefly during April 
5-6 (when there was a High over Florida and the 


Bahamas) and again during the night of April 8-9, 
there was no marked airflow from Yucatan toward 
Texas and western Louisiana. Next, except along the 
immediate Gulf coast and in the vicinity of Florida, 
maritime tropical air was almost entirely excluded 
from the United States, April 1-18. This reflected the 
fact that, with the main stream of the upper air flow 
swinging so far southward, there was no upper-air 
support to send tropical air northward; and there 
was no such warm air except over Florida and coastal 
Georgia and Carolina, in association with the warm 
sector of secondary Lows that formed near Cape Hat- 
teras on April 1, 10, 12, and 16. Moreover, polar 
air fronts plunged deeply southward into Central 
America on April 1, 7, 13, 17. 

We suggest that the weather tendencies of April 
1-18, just described, resulted not only in relatively 
few migrants being directed from Yucatan toward 
Texas and western Louisiana during that period, but 
also in an eastward shifting of migrants over the 
Gulf. There was the absence, over the Gulf, of a 
southwestern lobe of a strong Bermuda High in the 
first three weeks of April; at the same time, the 
strong airflow aloft caused fast-breaking frontal ac- 
tivity, from west to east, over the Gulf area. It seems 
significant that the South Texas and Central Southern 
waves during April 6-9 occurred when, as mentioned 
above (April 5-6, 8-9), there was an airflow from 
Yucatan toward Texas and Louisiana. Since April 
8 and 9 were a Saturday and Sunday, respectively, the 
wave of the 8th in the Mississippi Delta and that of 
the 9th at Galveston could represent aggregations, 
found in week-end birding, which had been precipi- 
tated earlier. One may guess that the birds found in 
the Mississippi Delta on April 8 actually had come to 
land late on April 6. This again emphasizes the value 
of continuous daily coverage as was obtained at Long 
Point Bird Observatory, Ont. The fast-breaking frontal 
activity in the Gulf area, April 6-10, provided an 
example of what we shall find again in the North 
regarding White-crowned Sparrows in May: the near- 
simultaneous appearance of numbers of a particular 
species in areas hundreds of miles apart. In this case, 
we are concerned with Orchard Orioles. A personal 
communication from William Russell states that fol- 
lowing the cold front of April 7 over the Florida 
peninsula 36 “key transients” (including 25 Orchard 
Orioles) were found in the Corkscrew Sanctuary area 
on April 8, along with such other species as Indigo 
Bunting, Prothonotary Warbler, Hooded Warbler, 
Eastern Wood Pewee, Scarlet Tanager, and a Ceru 
lean Warbler. On April 9, according to Fred Web- 
ster, 40 Orchard Orioles were at Galveston, Tex.. 
while Ira Abramson and Henry Stevenson report 50 
Orchard Orioles at Marathon, Fla., April 10. 

The migratory trends in the area of the Gulf of 
Mexico, April 1-17, are of obvious interest in con- 
nection with the stragglers that appeared in the 
Northeastern Maritime Region in the same period as 
a result of the 4 Atlantic coastal storms mentioned 
above. (For additional, related stragglers, see Balti- 
more Orioles and Rose-breasted Grosbeak, in the 
Middle Atlantic Coast report; and Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Whip-poor-will, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Scar- 
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let Tanager, Summer Tanager, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, and Indigo Bunting, in the Hudson-St. Lawrence 
report). Before discussing the premature and extra- 
limital occurrences of April 1-18 in the Northeast, 
however, we would point out that the stragglers ap- 
pearing in the Northeast after April 20 were not 
brought by coastal storms, but were rather the result 
of “overshooting” in overland flows of tropical air 
set up by the strong Bermuda High in the late-April 
weather regime. We mention this now because, apart 
from the technical difference between over-water and 
over-land arrivals of stragglers in the Northeast, we 
have in both cases the tendency of these species to 
tide strong flows of tropical air. 

Two points may be made with certainty about the 
April 1-18 stragglers in the Northeast: (1) during 
most of their flights, they traveled in the fast flows 
of tropical air forming the warm sectors of the 
coastal storms; and (2) the species represented 
winter in Central and/or South America, and their 
main migration routes do not involve the West Indies. 
It also must be stated that members of all the straggler 
species were recorded in the Gulf States prior to their 
appearance in the Northeast. 

This raises the question of where these flights origi- 
nated. There would seem to be three main possibilities: 
(1) somewhere in the Gulf States, in sropical air, 
prior to a cold front passage; (2) somewhere in the 
Gulf States, in clearing, polar conditions, following 
cold front passage; (3) in Yucatan, in a tropical air- 
flow that became channeled in a northeastward direc- 
tion over the northeastern Gulf and Florida. There 
are pros and cons to each of these possibilities. If (1) 
the birds take off in the Gulf States, they obviously 
do not have so far to travel as they would in coming 
from Yucatan. But, if they take off after dark, in 
tropical air in the Gulf States, they may have to do so 
in cloudy, rainy conditions; further, they would 


usually have to do so in more easterly areas of the 
Gulf States where such stragglers as Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak and Scarlet Tanager are not common, and 
where, on the other hand, one would expect such 
West Indian migrants as Prairie and Cape May War- 
blers to be taking off, too, and eventually turning up 
with the non-West Indian stragglers. If (2) stragglers 
reaching the Northeast take off in the Gulf States 
after a cold front passage, they must often contend 
with fairly strong west to northwest winds, and 
they must overtake a fast-moving cold front in time 
to get into the fast northward-moving airflows of the 
warm sector of developing Cape Hatteras Lows. If 
the coastal-storm stragglers found in the Northeast 
have flown non-stop from Yucatan, one must recog- 
nize that they will have had to remain airborne for 
as much as 40 to 50 hours. But, circumstantially, there 
are factors favoring the hypothesis of through-flight 
from Yucatan, crossing to the Atlantic over northern 
Florida; this hypothesis would explain the presence 
of grosbeaks, tanagers, orioles, and Indigo Buntings 
among the stragglers. It is consistent with the tendency 
of the airflow over the Gulf to turn northeastward in 
advance of a cold front. This leads the migrants, in a 
quickening flow of tropical air, into the warm sector 
of the Atlantic coastal storms. And it is consistent 
with the tendency of trans-Gulf migrants, in at least 
some cases, to remain airborne on reaching the north- 
ern Gulf coast if the airflow is from a southerly 
direction. 

The maps illustrating this summary—again pro- 
vided through the kindness of John Conover—include 
a series showing successive stages in the Atlantic 
coastal storm of April 12-14. We chose this storm, 
out of the four coastal disturbances bringing stragglers 
to the Northeast during April 1-17, because the rele- 
vant birds (Northeastern Maritime report) are most 
easily identified with it (e.g., the Red-eyed Vireos, and 
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the first items under Rose-breasted and Blue Gros- 
beaks). 

Of particular interest, in connection with the birds 
and the storm of April 12-14, is the paragraph in the 
Central Southern Region report beginning: “Rain on 
April 11-12 gave Pensacola . . .”” It should be borne 
in mind that weather situations almost identical in de- 
velopment with that of April 12-14 occurred during 
April 9-11 and again during April 15-17. It would 
seem of interest, first, that eastern sections of the Cen- 
tral Southern Region (Dauphin Island, Ala., and 
Pensacola, Fla.) are mentioned in this paragraph. 
Then, it will be noted that Thomas Imhof, mist- 
netting on Dauphin Island, found migrants, very low 
in fat, present on April 13 and 14, with new 
arrivals (less depleted in fat) coming in “on the 
evening of the 15th.”” It seems possible that, as Im- 
hof has suggested, his low-fat birds of the 13th- 
14th had exhausted their reserves by too long battling 
the northerly winds over the Gulf behind the cold 
front, ahead of which the northeastern stragglers hypo- 
thetically flew on northeastward in the tropical air- 
flow. Imhof’s birds of April 15, on the other hand, 
conceivably came in ahead of the cold front, while 
more easterly migrants in the same “‘flight’’ were 
carried onward from the Gulf to the Atlantic, arriving 
in northeastern areas late on April 16. In the situ- 
ation illustrated herewith by maps, if the stragglers 
indeed flew from Yucatan to northeastern areas, their 
hypothetical “‘flight-schedule” would call for take-off 
from Yucatan some time after dark, April 11, a cross- 
ing over northern Florida sometime around noon or 
afternoon on April 12, and landfall in northeastern 
areas late on April 13, or during the night of the 
13th-14th. An important consideration is the fact that 
we cannot place the birds too far north in the tropical 
warm sector during the night of April 12-13, for in 
such case they would have passed through the warm 
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front into strong southeast winds and been carried 
into the Middle Atlantic Coast Region, rather than to 
the Northeastern Maritime. A further consideration 
is the question that arises if we postulate take-off from 
the Gulf States. Such birds presumably would be 
physiologically prepared for migration, /.e., with large 
deposits of fat. But if (for example in the April 11-13 
situation) the birds take off in the Gulf States after 
dark on April 12, and are arriving (as the pattern of 
the storm development demanded) in the afternoon 
and/or evening of April 13, why should many of 
the stragglers be in poor-to-dying condition after a 
flight of some 16 to 24 hours, which is the usual 
duration of a trans-Gulf flight? In this connection, 
it will be noted that the two Red-eyed Vireos found 
dead at Gloucester, Mass., weighed 12.6 and 13.2 
grams, respectively. Weights obtained by Baird on a 
sample of 46 Red-eyed Vireos netted in Rhode Island 
in the fall ranged from a minimum of 15.6 grams to 
a maximum of 24.8 grams; the average weight (non- 
fat) was 17.0 grams. 

After April 18, as pointed out earlier, a very differ- 
ent weather regime prevailed. The most significant 
change involved the development of a strong Bermuda 
High. The weather maps show that on April 19 
tropical air began to invade southern Texas, and on 
the 20th a good push of tropical air was flowing 
into Oklahoma and Arkansas from Texas. On April 
21 high pressure was moving off the Atlantic coast 
to form, belatedly, the quasi-permanent Bermuda 
High, which dominated the eastern U. S., April 
21-26. It is, however, important to notice the con- 
figuration of the isobars forming the southwestern 
lobe of the Bermuda High over the Gulf, especially 
during April 21-23, for they indicate a strong flow of 
air westward and then northwestward over the Gulf. 
At long last there was a strong, sustained airflow to 
carry birds toward South Texas. We suggest that it 
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is no accident that, precisely at this time, Fred Web- 
ster reports (April 21-24) Blackpoll Warblers in 
such Texas localities as Beaumont, Sabine Pass, High 
Island, Galveston, and Houston. One notes, too, that 
a Blackpoll Warbler was reported at Calion, Ark., 
April 23. The weather maps suggest that these 
Blackpoll Warblers had come into southeastern Texas 
via Gulf-wide drift in the strong easterly flow. In any 
event, there was a sustained, strong airflow from 
Yucatan toward Texas during April 20-24, in which 
one may presume that migrants were flying. Hower: 
virtually vo rain occurred on the Texas coast during 
April 20-25, and furthermore mot a single cold front 
reached the Texas coast between April 19 and 
26. This suggests that there was a good flow of 
migrants over Texas and northward therefrom—but 
not over Louisiana—during this period, even though 
it went undetected by ground observers, since there 
was no adverse weather to ground the birds. 

What all this means is that South Texas Region 
observers experienced a “poor migration” because 
(1) up through April 18 the Gulf airflows did not 
generally direct the migrants toward the Texas coast, 
while (2) during April 20-25 there was a good flow 
of air, and presumably birds, toward Texas, but no 
adverse weather to precipitate them. It also suggests 
that Robert Newman could well be entirely correct 
in believing that April 24 ‘“‘possibly marks the normal 
crest of spring migration at our latitude.’ The diffi- 
culty in 1961 could be that there was a very heavy 
migratory flow over the Gulf (starting about April 
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19)—but one directed toward areas west of Louisiana. 
This could account for the disappointing sky-watching 
results in Cameron Parish, La., on April 23 and 24: 
alternatively, sustained favorable flight conditions 
during April 19-22 may have depleted the immedi- 
ately available supply of migrants. 

Within the United States, at any rate, migrants 
did move northward in this excellent April 20-26 flow 
of tropical air, as is shown in the reports for the 
Middlewestern Prairie Region (where many warblers 
were present in late April, with 20 species recorded 
at Columbus, Ohio, April 25), the Appalachian Re- 
gion (‘““Wood Thrushes showed an almost universal 
arrival date of April 24-25 in the northern part of 
the Region’), the Middle Atlantic Coast Region 
(where “there were only minor and mostly local 
migration movements until April 23”), and the North- 
eastern Maritime Region (where, in addition to ex- 
pected late-April migrants, the stragglers reported after 
April 20 or 21 probably represented ‘‘overshooting’”’ in 
the overland flow of tropical air). Note, too, a 
“flash flight’ at New York City, April 25, following 
warm front passage during the night. 

The results obtained in Texas and Louisiana on 
April 30 and May 1 again call attention to the 
direction of airflow (as indicated by the trend of the 
isobars) over the Gulf. During April 29-30, the 
airflow was directed more toward Texas than toward 
Louisiana. During April 30—-May 1, the flow was 
markedly more favorable for flight from Yucatan to- 
ward Louisiana. Dr. Newman reports that 8 hours of 
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sky-watching at Grand Isle, La., May 1, yielded a 
count of 876 birds. The weather map for 1300 E.S.T. 
on May 1 shows a squall line, with rain, in the 
vicinity of Grand Isle. Dr. Newman comments: ‘Some 
of the transients passing over Grand Isle on May 1 
descended during an hour of rain.” This observation 
is particularly relevant to the question of what trans- 
Gulf migrants might do, under similar weather situ- 
ations, when Gulf airflows have carried them to the 
vicinity of the northern “neck” of the Florida penin- 
sula. For the inference is that, though some of the 
migrants may be precipitated by the squally conditions, 
others are not grounded, but continue to fly onward. 
In such cases they would pass relatively quickly from 
the Gulf to the Atlantic, particularly if they were 
flying high. 

A striking feature of the regional accounts is the 
number reporting warblers in quantities ranging from 
very good to excellent, exceptional, and unprecedented. 
See the reports for the Southern Pacific Coast, Southern 
Great Plains, Florida, Southern Atlantic Coast, Ap- 
palachian, Middle Atlantic Coast, Hudson-St. Law- 
rence, Ontario-Western New York, Middlewestern 
Prairie, and Western Great Lakes Regions. Further, 
the Great Basin—Central Rocky Mountain Region had 
at least one wave (to be considered presently) which 
included warblers, while the Northern Great Plains 
did reasonably well in this category. And Mary Smith 
speaks of the numbers of Orange-crowned, Myrtle, 
and Blackpoll Warblers in Alaska. As Russell Mum- 
ford remarks: “The complex nature of warbler move- 
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ments this spring makes it hopeless to generalize . . .” 
Such is indeed true! But, here and there, one can 
detect recognizable patterns. Sometimes, as in south- 
ern California, an “excellent warbler flight’ (/.<., 
large numbers of grounded birds) occurred when in- 
coming migrants were held up by adverse winds. 
Sometimes, as in Minnesota in mid-May, large num- 
bers of warblers may come in to an area as a result 
of warm air to the south, and then delay further 
passage in the absence of strong weather induce- 
ments to push onward. It seems significant that on 
May 19, when “about 50 Cape May Warblers were 
seen in two small trees in Goodhue County,” Minne- 
sota, a cool High was centered directly overhead, giv- 
ing Minneapolis a maximum temperature of 56° on 
the 19th, and a minimum of 33°. 

The first week of May yields evidence of an ac- 
cumulating wave of warblers, and other migrants, 
building at the northern edge of a tropical air flow. 
On May 4-5, tropical air was flowing over Texas 
and Louisiana. The accompanying maps for May 6-8 
show successive stages in the northeastward thrust of 
this air from the western Gulf, which received de- 
creasing upper-air support as it progressed northward. 
As a result, the warm front tended to stall and 
vacillate within a band extending from southern Lake 
Michigan to the Atlantic coast between Chesapeake 
Bay and Long Island, N. Y. 

The first evidence of migratory activity associated 
with this development seems to be the turn-over in 
warblers noted, May 6-7, at Morgantown, West Vir- 
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ginia, with warm front passage. However, in the 
Southern Atlantic Coast Region report, there is the 
interesting mention of Eastern Kingbirds apparently 
grounded at Charleston, S. C., on May 6, and “flights 
of ‘hundreds’” of these kingbirds at Augusta, Ga., 
May 7. Fred Scott and David Cutler report that the 
first ‘really big wave of land transients hit the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland and northward,’ May 7, with 
some 31 species of warblers at Cape May, N. J., that 
day. (Note the recognition of frontal association in 
the Middle Atlantic Coast report.) The Middlewestern 
Prairie Region enjoyed a warbler wave, May 6-10; 
and May 7 marked one of “three notable influxes” 
during the period of continuous coverage at Long 
Point Bird Observatory, Ont. The Ontario—Western 
New York report states: “On May 7 a large influx 
of sparrows occurred over much of the southern and 
central part of the Region. The wave consisted mainly 
of White-crowns and White-throats—at Buffalo be- 
tween 1500 and 5000 White-throats were seen . . .” 
Geoffrey Carleton writes: ‘The sensation of the spring 
was a wave across central northern New Jersey, New 
York City and western Long Island, May 8 and 9, 
considered by seasoned observers to be the biggest in 
their experience.’ He adds that there were ‘‘clouds”’ 
of birds, with warblers predominating; but other 
species were in numbers, too, including hundreds of 
White-throated and White-crowned Sparrows. The 
warm frontal alignment and vacillation, May 7-8, pro- 
vides an interesting explanation of why numbers of 
White-throated and White-crowned Sparrows would 
appear almost simultaneously at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
in western Long Island, N. Y. 

Spring waves in the eastern United States and adja- 
cent areas of Canada usually result from the ebb and 
flow of two conflicting air masses, maritime tropical 
and continental polar, particularly when there is just 
the right alternation in air-mass dominance during 
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key periods of peak migration. In the northern states. 
May 5-20 is such a period—in fact, the peak period 
of the spring season. Thus, in 1961, northern obser- 
vers were blessed by the events described in the two 
paragraphs above. But that was not all! There was 
a surge of polar air into the Great Plains and Mid- 
dlewest during May 9-10, penetrating to the area 
between the Great Lakes and Chesapeake Bay on 
May 11. Meanwhile, however, a new northward push 
of air was developing out of the Texas area during 
May 11-12, in association with Lows tending to 
move from the Mountain States toward the Northern 
Great Plains and western Great Lakes. This storm 
track was more westerly than usual. One result was 
that southerly and southeasterly winds were blowing 
toward western Oklahoma, eastern Colorado, and 
eastern Wyoming on May 11-12. Meanwhile, however, 
cold polar air was surging southward from Manitoba. 
A collision of air masses occurred on May 12 in the 
vicinity of Colorado. Turn now to the Great Basin, 
Central Rocky Mountain Region report and read Oliver 
Scott's description of the weather events in central 
Wyoming, May 12, and the bird wave of May 12-14. 
Then, for related phenomena, see what Dr. Baum- 
gartner writes about kingbirds in eastern Colorado and 
the Oklahoma panhandle, May 13-14, and about 
Rough-winged Swallows. The weather pattern of May 
12-14, characterized by an unbroken flow of air from 
Texas and the Gulf to Ontario and Quebec, saw 
simultaneous waves in areas so far apart as Wyoming, 
the Ontario-Western New York Region, and the 
Middle Atlantic Coast Region. In the latter case, an 
old persisting stationary front, with associated rain, 
produced on May 13 what Scott and Cutler call 
“probably the best wave of landbirds of the spring” 
in the area from Washington, D. C., north. At the 
same time, there were spectacular migratory results in 
the Ontario-Western New York Region; see the many 
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references to May 13-14 in the report of Woodford 
and Burton, particularly in regard to flycatchers and 
warblers. Granted, May 13-14 marked a week-end. 
However, it is significant that at Long Point Bird 
Observatory, where coverage was continuous, April 
29 to May 28, one of three notable influxes was re- 
corded on May 13. Note, too, that May 12-15 marked 
a migration wave in the Middlewestern Prairie Re- 
gion, while there was ‘‘a fair flight’ at Morgan- 
town, West Va., May 13-14. It is an interesting fact 
that there was no adverse weather, May 13 or 14, 
to ground birds in southern Ontario, and we must 
recognize that waves can occur when no weather front 
is nearby, and when there is no rain or adverse wind 
to pile up the migrants. Fair-weather waves at Point 
Pelee and Long Point can be associated with the con- 
centrating effect of these lake-shore points. But the 
same explanation cannot account for concentrations 
at other localities. 

Since the summarizers’ task is to find meaningful 
patterns in the “bewildering mosaic of information” 
contained in the regional reports, we are confined to 
the larger, more significant areas of interest. We regret 
that we are forced to neglect the systematic listing of 
rarities, however important they may be from a 
faunistic point of view. But, as Dr. Newman often 
has pointed out, the appearance of rarities may have 
larger meaning than the mere adding of a new species 
to a local list. For example, in May, combining data 
from the Middle Atlantic and Ontario-—Western New 
York Regions alone, we find such items as: Missis- 
sippi Kite (May 8), Painted Bunting (May 13), Be- 
wick’s Wren (May 14), Blue Grosbeak (May 12- 
13), Bachman’s Sparrow (May 13), and Dickcissel 
(May 14). These particular extralimital occurrences, 
obviously related to weather prevailing at the time, 
clearly represent examples of ‘‘over-shooting.” 

Pelagic Birds.—Attention should be called to the 
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fine account of pelagic observations in the Southern 
Pacific Coast Region report. And we would point out, 
too, the spectacular flight of Sooty Shearwaters men- 
tioned in both reports for California. 

Cattle Egret—In view of recent discussions of this 
species (Davis, Auk 77:421-424; Robertson and Paul- 
son, Audubon Field Notes 15:29), it is interesting 
that no less than 117 regional accounts devote space 
to the Cattle Egret. In Florida, Abramson and Stev- 
enson point out a continued population expansion, 
further evidence of migration, and continued influx. 
Newman suggests that these birds, ‘after extending 
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their range all along the Gulf coast, may be spread- 
ing well inland.” Chamberlain reports “the advance 
of the Cattle Egret inland has reached the fall line’ 
in §. Carolina. Dr. Baumgartner reports the species 
being “inland at Dallas,” Texas, and Fred Webster 
mentions 33 of these birds in Jim Wells County 
Texas. There is now a record for Tennessee. Scott and 
Cutler cite “numerous reports” and refer to ‘the most 
inland record . . . for the Region.” Mumford writes: 
“The Cattle Egret invaded the Region,” and Wood- 
ford and Burton point out that, as in 1960, “there 
were several reports” in their Region. Carleton men- 
tions the observation of this bird in the Connecticut 
Valley of Massachusetts, and there are now specimens 
for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Red-headed Woodpecker —The population vagaries 
of this woodpecker are commented upon by Cham- 
berlain, Scott and Cutler, Woodford and Burton, and 
Mary Lupient. 


Disaster Species.”-—There is continued interesting 
and varied comment on the Eastern Phoebe, the 
Hermit Thrush, and the Eastern Bluebird. 

“Icterid Explosion.’’—Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Brown-headed Cowbirds, and Common Grackles were 
noted as increasing markedly in the Appalachian, Mid- 
dle Atlantic Coast, Ontario-Western New York, and 
Northeastern Maritime Regions. And Mumford men- 
tions “an estimated 1,000,000 Redwinged Blackbirds 
in Lake County, Ind., April 24.” The cowbird’s in- 
crease introduces a number of important problems, 
including (1) the cause of its increase, (2) its effect 
on host species, and (3) the evolution of the cow- 
bird’s migration routes to and from newly-occupied 
breeding grounds. (The writers would appreciate any 
information on diurnal migration of these birds in 
northern areas). The whole problem of the “icterid 
explosion” provides a profitable field of study for the 
amateur, individually and cooperatively. 








We all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Aaron 
M. Bagg for making possible the publication of 
the special weather maps used in this and past 


issues of Audubon Field Notes. 








BREEDING BIRD CENSUSES: 


Please send your manuscript to 


Mr. George Hall 
Department of Chemistry 


West Virginia University 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 
Spring Migration 
April 1 to May 31, 1961 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—Two 
features of the spring migration particularly deserve 
mention: (1) the migratory inrush, during March 27- 
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29, in eastern New England and the Maritimes, and 
(2) the series of appearances, in April, of birds whose 
occurrence was markedly early or entirely extralimital. 


March 27-29.—At 1300 EST, March 26, a narrow 
ridge of high pressure extended from Hudson Strait 
to Florida, separating a strong northward flow of 
warm air in the Mississippi Valley from an intense 
Low southeast of Newfoundland. During March 27, 
the southern part of the ridge developed into a ‘‘Ber- 
muda” type of High, and a Low moved from Kansas 
to Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. As the weather pattern 
assumed this approximation of the classically favor- 
able arrangement for spring immigration into New 
England (raising Boston’s maximum temperature from 
55° on March 26 to a high for the month of 65° on 
the 27th), the situation induced responses in birds 
and bird-students alike. An event long-anticipated in 
weather-migration investigation quite possibly was first 
realized in the evening on March 27, when the superb, 
scientific weathercasts of Boston’s WBZ-TV carried 
announcements that James Baird, of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, had telephoned in to inform the 
forecaster that one could look for large-scale arrivals 
of blackbirds, Robins, Song Sparrows, and Am. Wood- 
cock on March 28. At Dover, Norfolk Co., Mass. 
lunar observations between 7:00 and 11:00 P.M., 
EST, March 27, revealed a considerable flow of migra- 
tion toward the northeast (true); between 10:00 and 
11:00 P.M., when the moon was in a southwestward 
direction from the observer, northeastward-moving 
birds were recorded at the rate of one-per-minute, 
indicating a sizeable migration (Bagg). Next morn- 
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ing, the validity of the television announcement and 
the testimony of the lunar observations were confirmed 
by evidences of immigration ranging up to wave- 
proportions in eastern Massachusetts, Maine (“‘Read- 
ers should note especially the great wave of migrants 
on March 28.’—Packard, in Me. Field Obs. 6(3): 
27), and in New Brunswick (“March 28-29 saw the 
first flood of migration—Brown-headed Cowbirds, 
Common Grackles, Song Sparrows, Fox Sparrows, 
Slate-colored Juncos, Evening Grosbeaks, Killdeer, 
and Robins.’-—David Christie). Squires, Christie, and 
Erskine point out that this migratory influx in New 
Brunswick was a progressing, two-day affair, March 
28-29; in southwestern Nova Scotia, Dr. Harrison F. 
Lewis noted the first arrivals of Slate-colored Juncos 
and Song Sparrows on March 29. In eastern Massa- 
chusetts, immigrants included: Yellow-shafted Flickers, 
Eastern Phoebes, Tree Swallows, Robins, a few Eastern 
Bluebirds, blackbirds (especially Common Grackles), 
and numbers of Song Sparrows. In Maine (according 
to the Me. Field Observer), the highlights of March 
28-29 included Great Blue Herons, 2000 Canada 
Geese at Dresden, Me.; Killdeer, Am. Woodcock, 
widespread arrivals of Robins, Redwings, Brown- 
headed Cowbirds, Slate-colored Juncos, Fox Sparrows, 
and Song Sparrows (“heavy wave on the 28th, with 
birds reported as far north as Rockwood and T5R8 
by the 29th; flocks of Song Sparrows had also reached 
Washington County in numbers by the 29th”). In 
New Brunswick, Anthony Erskine wrote: ‘‘The first 
migrants arrived in Sackville (near the N. B-N. S. 
border) on March 29; later that day, I was at the 
New Brunswick Museum, St. John, while Austin 
Squires was getting calls reporting flocks of migrants 
arriving, and the full tide of grackles, cowbirds, Rob- 
ins, Song and Fox Sparrows, with a few juncos, Red- 
wings and Rusty Blackbirds was in Sackville when 
I returned on March 31.” 

April Straggler Flights—On April 2, a Summer 
Tanager appeared on Nantucket, Mass. and was found 
dead on the 3rd. Also on April 2, a Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird was seen at Vineyard Haven, Mass. The 
occurrence of these birds can be attributed to the coast- 
al storm of April 1-2, which was followed by very sim- 
ilar disturbances on April 10-11, April 13, and April 
16-17. In each case, birds remarkable for their early 
or extralimital appearance were brought to the Region, 
mainly to southeastern Massachusetts (Cape Cod, 
Nantucket, and Martha’s Vineyard) and to Shelburne 
County in southwestern Nova Scotia. The landbirds 
involved in these flights included several species which 
have been recorded so frequently as April stragglers 
over the years that they must be accorded the para- 
doxical title of regular spring stragglers,—'‘straggler’’ 
being used to indicate a bird occurring out of normal 
season, or out of normal range. The distinguishing 
common attribute of these spring landbird stragglers is 


that they belong to species which winter mainly in 
Central or South America, and whose main migration 
routes do vot involve the West Indies. Since it may 
be possible to relate the occurrence of the April 1961 
stragglers in this Region with migratory events in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico this spring, the strag- 
glers are listed herewith. For these reports, we are 
grateful to the following: Edith Andrews, Wallace 
Bailey, James Baird, H. Lee Ferguson, Jr., Mrs. Wal- 
ter Garrey, Dr. Norman P. Hill, Mrs. Philip Holden, 
Elizabeth Hough, Dr. Harrison F. Lewis, the Maine 
Field Observer, the Nova Scotia Bird Society, Mrs. 
Chandler Robbins II, Robert Smart, and Leslie M. 
Tuck. (Normal arrival dates in Massachusetts appear 
in parentheses, and are taken from “The Birds of 
Massachusetts” by Griscom and Snyder, 1955; data 
presenting merely date and place involve single indi- 
viduals.) Ruby-throated Hummingbird (May 10): 
April 2, Vineyard Haven, Mass.; April 11, Oak Bluffs, 
Mass. (died); April 12, Barrington, R. I. (dead); 
April 25, Jamestown, R. I. and Nantucket, Mass. 
Eastern Kingbird (May 5): April 15, Plum Island, 
Mass.; April 17, Nantucket, Mass.; April 24, Middle- 
boro, Mass.; April 25, Nantucket, 3. Catbird (May 
2): April 15, Cape Sable, N. S.; April 17, Nantucket, 
12; Chatham, Mass.; Wareham, Mass.; Cape Sable, 
N. S., 2; April 18, Oak Bluffs, Mass.; April 19, Cape 
Sable, N. S., 1, caught alive, died; April 20, Reid 
State Park, Me.; St. George, Me.; Brier Island, N. S., 
2; April 22, West Middle Sable, Shelburne Co., N. S., 
1 found dead. Red-eyed Vireo (May 10): April 14, 
Nantucket, feeding along roadside; April 15, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., 1 found dead (weight: 12.6 grams); April 
16, Gloucester, Mass., 1 found dead (weight: 13.2 
grams) (weights obtained by Dorothy Snyder and 
Mrs. Robbins). Ovenbird (May 2): April 18, Cape 
Sable, N. S.; April 20, Brier Island, N. S. Hooded 
Warbler: April 16, Woods Hole, Mass.; April 17, 
Block Island, R. I.; April 20, Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
1 found dead. Orchard Oriole (May 5): April 16, 
Jamestown, R. I.; April 17, Martha’s Vineyard, adult 
male; April 24, Block Island, R. I., 3. Baltimore 
Oriole (May 6): April 17, Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
2; April 18, Nantucket, Mass., 2; April 23, West 
Bath, Me. Bullock’s Oriole: April 11, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., imm. male. Scarlet Tanager (May 4): 
April 15, “two birds, almost certainly Scarlet Tan- 
agers, reported from Glenwood, Newfoundland, April 
15°°—Leslie Tuck; April 17, Nantucket, Mass.; Oak 
Bluffs, Mass.; April 18, Nantucket, 2 birds, different 
from April 17 bird; Chilmark, Mass.; Edgartown, 
Mass.; Falmouth, Mass.; April 19, Oak Bluffs, Mass.; 
April 20, The Hawk, Shelburne Co., N. S. Summer 
Tanager: April 2, Nantucket (found dead, April 3); 
April 11, Chatham, Mass., 1-2 males; April 12, Chat- 
ham, Mass., 2 (1 dead); Orleans, Mass., 2; Block 
Island, R. I., 3; April 17, Nonquit, R. I.; Nantucket, 
bird caught, fed, photographed, released on April 20; 
April 18, Wakefield, R. I.; Nantucket, male and fe- 
male; Falmouth, Mass.; South Portland, Me., male; 
April 19, Newport, R. I.; Brewster, Mass.; Plympton, 
Mass.; Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.; April 25, Fishers 
Island, N. Y., imm. male; April 27, Block Island, 
R. I.; “mid-April,” Derry, N. H.; “last week of 


April,’ S. Harwich, Mass., 1 found dead. Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak (May 4): April 14, Sable River, 
Shelburne Co., N. S., male, dead on April 15; April 
15, Bon Portage Island, Shelburne Co., N. S., male: 
April 17, Vineyard Haven, Mass., female; April 18, 
Clarke’s Harbour, Shelburne Co., N. S., male, caught 
alive; Vineyard Haven, Mass., male; Woods Hole, 
Mass., male; Barnstable, Mass., female; April 19, W. 
Tisbury, Mass.; Foxboro, Mass.; April 20, Concord, 
N. H.; April 22, Weston, Mass.; Five Islands, Me., 
2; April 24, Nantucket; April 26, Fall River, Mass., 
“seen landing, precipitated by squall about noon’’— 
Dr. Norman P. Hill; Edgartown, Mass.; April 27, 
Middleboro, Mass., 4. Blue Grosbeak: April 14, 
Waverley, Halifax Co., N. S., male, identified by C. 
R. K. Allen and L. B. Macpherson, Nova Scotia Bird 
Society; West Middle Sable, Shelburne Co., N. S.., 
male, identified on April 15 by H. F. Lewis; April 15, 
Lydgate, Shelburne Co., N. S., male, present through 
April 27; April 17, Vineyard Haven, Mass., female; 
April 18, Falmouth, Mass., male; April 20, Oak 
Bluffs, Mass., “pair; April 26, Brewster, Mass.; 
April 29, Middleboro, Mass.; April 30, Block Island, 
R. I., female. Indigo Bunting (May 10): April 12, 
Edgartown, Mass.; Orleans, Mass., 2 (1 dead); St. 
George, Me., 3 males, 1 female, present until April 
26; April 13, Nantucket; April 14, West Middle 
Sable, Shelburne Co., N. S., male (dead on 15th) and 
female; April 15, West Middle Sable, N. S., another 
male; Clarke’s Harbour, Cape Sable Island, N. S., 
male, died; Bon Portage Island, Shelburne Co., N. S., 
male,—weak, caught, died; April 16, Orleans, Mass., 
10-12 (1 dead); Oak Bluffs, Mass., April 17, species 
reported from 10 places in Massachusetts, with maxi- 
mum of 6 each at Nantucket, Chatham, and Vineyard 
Haven, and 5 at Oak Bluffs; Hortonville, Kings 
County, N. S.; Damariscotta, Me., male (dead on 
April 19) and female; April 18, Newport, R. L.; 
Acoaxet, Mass.; April 19, Nantucket, 1 found dead; 
Gloucester, Mass.; Edgartown, Mass., 2; April 20, 
Brier Island, N. S., 2; April 21, The Hawk, Shel- 
burne Co., N. S.; April 22, Ingomar, Shelburne Co., 
N. S.; April 23, The Hawk, N. S., 3. Painted Bunt- 
ing: April 17, Orleans, Mass.; Nantucket, Mass., 
male, trapped, photographed, and banded, April 19. 
Other April stragglers include: April 15, 2 Wood 
Thrushes, Nahant, Mass.; April 16, Black-billed 
Cuckoo, found dead, Orleans, Mass.; Eastern Wood 
Pewee, Charlestown, R. I. Kentucky Warbler, 
found dead, Gloucester, Mass., weight: 10.4 grams 
(Snyder and Robbins); April 17, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Nantucket; April 12, 2 Least Flycatchers, 
Plum Island, Mass.; April 22, 5 Swainson’s Thrushes 
reported in Massachusetts; Veery, Biddeford, Me.; 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Ingomar, Shelburne Co., N. S.; 
April 24, Eastern Wood Pewee, North Bath, Me. 
The above stragglers reached the Region as the re- 
sults of secondary Lows, which developed in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Cape Hatteras and intensified as they 
moved up the coast. To show, by way of contrast, 
what birds may be brought into New England coastal 
areas in April when a “Bermuda High” dominates 
the Atlantic seaboard, we are indebted to Mrs. Walter 
Garrey, who relayed to us a report she received from 
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Dr. John S. Rankin regarding birds coming aboard 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Ship, “Explorer,” 
while it was 36 miles south of Gay Head, Martha's 
Vineyard, and 45 miles southwest of Nantucket. On 
April 22, the following birds were found on board: 
2 Palm Warblers, 4 White-throated Sparrows, 2 Slate- 
colored Juncos, 1 Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 Song 
Sparrow, 1 Brown Thrasher, 1 Rufous-sided Towhee. 
On April 23, the Palm Warblers had left, but the 
other birds were still on board and had been joined 
by a Chipping Sparrow, 3 more White-throated Spar- 
rows, and 2 grackles. As the ship approached Martha's 
Vineyard late on April 23, all the birds (except for 
3 White-throated Sparrows) left for shore when 
within one mile of land. 

Herons and Cranes.—Ferguson reports that the first 
Common Egret appeared on March 15, on Fishers 
Island, N. Y., ‘where (June 14) “‘there are 8 active 
nests.” Two Common Egrets were at Hingham, Mass., 
April 5, and 4 were there on the 8th; a single bird 
was at Scarboro, Me., April 27. A number of “white 
herons” appeared in the Region in April; in several 
cases, their occurrence can be related to the coastal 
weather situations that brought the landbird stragglers. 
Reports of Snowy Egrets included the following: 1, 
Acoaxet, Mass., April 6; 2, Biddeford, Me., April 8 
(and 2-4 present, April 8-27, in the Biddeford—Port- 
land area); 1, Nantucket, April 9 and 13; 1, came on 
board ship, Lat. 45° N., 41° W., April 13 (fide 
Roland Clement); 1, McGray, Shelburne Co., N. S., 
April 15 (joined by a second bird, April 27); 1, 
Provincetown, Mass., April 17 and 18; 2, Scituate, 
Mass., and 4, Galilee, R. I., April 22. Little Blue 
Heron: 1, Port Maitland, Yarmouth Co., N. S., April 
13; 2, Block Island, R. I., and 1, Wickford, R. I., 
April 14; 1, McGray, Shelburne Co., N. S., April 25. 
Louisiana Heron: 1, Biddeford, Me., April 15; 1, 
Edgartown, Mass., April 18; 1, Newport, R. I., April 
22. Cattle Egret: on April 13, one landed on a fish- 
ing boat at Block Island, where it was banded; one 
was at Newbury, Mass., April 23; the same, or 
another, bird was at Ipswich, Mass., April 27. Late 
April brought a considerable flurry of Cattle Egrets. 
On April 28, there were 5 at Ipswich, Mass. Also on 
April 28, according to Dr. Lewis, the skeleton of a 
Cattle Egret, with much attached plumage, was found 
on Bon Portage Island, Shelburne Co., N. S., by Mrs. 
Evelyn M. Richardson; this bird was assuming nup- 
tial plumage; it was presented to the National Muse- 
um of Canada, which reported to Lewis that the bird 
probably had not been long dead when found. Then, 
on April 29, according to Austin Squires, ‘‘about 20 
white herons’ were reported to have alighted in a 
farmer's field near St. Stephen, N. B.; when they 
attacked his cat, the farmer’s boy shot into the flock 
and killed one bird, which was brought to Mr. 
Squires. It was a Cattle Egret, the first record for New 
Brunswick. Squires is inclined to accept the ‘about 
20” as all Cattle Egrets, adding: ‘That number of 
any other white species of heron, in a field near a 
farmyard, would be even more unlikely here.’’ A Cattle 
Egret was at Saco, Me., April 30. Three Sandhill 
Cranes were reported at Yarmouthport, Mass., April 
18. 
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Geese.—First migrating flocks of Canada Geese 
were noted in New Brunswick, March 27-29, and 
2000 were at Dresden, Me., March 28. On April 23, 
1500 were at Newburyport, Mass. On April 30, the 
estimate of these geese at Dresden, Me., was 6000+, 
and, in speaking of ‘the abundance of this magnif- 
cent bird,’ Squires mentioned seeing, also on April 
30, flocks “of several hundreds at various places near 
Hampstead, N. B., suggesting several thousand in the 
area.” Reports of Brant in Massachussets included: 80, 
Westport, April 3; 115, Chilmark, April 4; 55, Scitu- 
ate, April 7; 27, Plum Island, April 8; 100, Salisbury, 
April 15; 500+, Barnstable, April 23. An estimated 
700+ Brant were at Eastport, Me., April 9, and Ers- 
kine saw 716, May 29, on the north shore of Nova 
Scotia. Some 70-80 Snow Geese were at Jamestown, 
R. I., April 1-7, while 50 were at Plum Island, Mass., 
April 8-9, and 200 were at Kennebunk, Me., April 9; 
relatively few were reported thereafter. At Plum 
Island, a Blue Goose was present, April 8; 4 were 
there, April 9-13, and 7 were at Eastham, Mass., 
April 16. 

Eurasian Golden Plover in Newfoundland.—On 
April 20, Leslie Tuck received a perfect specimen of a 
European Golden Plover, obtained at Cappahayden, 
on the southern shore of Newfoundland, which, ac- 
cording to Tuck, “may be the first specimen for con- 
tinental North America, although it has occurred 
many times in Greenland.” He added: ‘‘This one has 
extremely white axillars and under-tail coverts, and is 
most likely from the Iceland population, which win- 
ters in Great Britain and arrives in Iceland in mid- 
April. In any case, the weather on April 16 and 
again on April 18 was favourable for such a flight 
into Newfoundland.” 

Shorebirds—On March 29, Christie saw a Killdeer 
at Fredericton, N. B.; thereafter, it proved to be “‘a 
good year for Killdeer” in New Brunswick, according 
to Squires, who personally saw the species in St. John, 
Fredericton, Maugerville, Sheffield, Upper Gagetown, 
and Chance Harbour. In Massachusetts, Common 
Snipe were noted from March 8, and were heard win- 
nowing in S. Lincoln, March 28. (On April 28, in 
Cape Breton, Erskine first heard winnowing at Bad- 
deck River, having first seen the species in Cape 
Breton on April 20). At Fredericton, N. B., Christie's 
first snipe was on April 21. Snipe were reported in 
good numbers in southern parts of the Region, with 
such counts between April 1 and 22 as: 75, Little 
Compton, R. I.; 25, Middleboro, Mass.; 32, Concord, 
Mass.; 35, Newburyport, Mass.; and 18, Rowley, Mass. 

Woodpeckers —Data on Yellow-shafted Flicker mi- 
gration present an interesting picture. The first flickers 
in Maine and Massachusetts were noted on March 12 
and 22, respectively. In eastern New England, some 
peak April counts were: 24, Vinalhaven, Me., the 
16th; 125, Newburyport, Mass., the 21st; large num- 
bers in Massachusetts, the 22nd, with 250 listed on 
the South Shore; then, April 28, 100 were at New- 
buryport, Mass., 20 on Monhegan, Me., and 45 at 
Biddeford, Me. On this date, April 28, Christie saw 
his first flicker at Fredericton, N. B.; peak there, May 
6-7. And Erskine first noted the species in Cape 
Breton, April 29. Similarly, the first Yellow-bellied 
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Sapsucker was at Boston, March 28. On April 15, 
20 were at Block Island. The first sapsucker reported 
in Maine was one on April 17 at Wilton. Eleven were 
seen at Cambridge, Mass.. April 22, and during April 
21-22 the species was noted at several places in Maine, 
including 2 near Patten. On April 24, Christie saw his 
first sapsuckers (2) at Fredericton, N. B., where his 
peak number was 25, May 6. A Red-headed Wood- 
pecker was at Georgetown, Me., April 27. 

Swallows —On April 3, 80 Tree Swallows were at 
Little Compton, R. I. In Massachusetts, April esti- 
mates of these swallows were: 300, Middleboro, April 
5; 700, Concord, April 18; 200, S. Hanson, April 22; 
100, Sudbury Valley, April 23; and 10-12,000, Way- 
land, April 26. In Maine, after a scattering of reports 
in the first three weeks of April, 150 were at Orono, 
April 24, and there were reports during April 28-30 
of 50 at T5R8, 150 at Warren, 300 at Rockwood, 
and 500 at Topsham. At Rothesay, N. B., Christie's 
first Tree Swallows were 8, May 2. Two Tree Swal- 
lows were at Round Hill, Annapolis Co., N. S., April 
22. In Cape Breton, N. S., Erskine first saw Tree 
Swallows on May 7; his peak counts were 255 on 
May 13, and about 200 on May 17. On May 29, 
Erskine saw 3 male and 2 female Purple Martins at 
Amherst, N. S. (close to the New Brunswick border) 
—"‘only known breeding colony still existing in Nova 
Scotia.” In view of the latter fact, Harrison Lewis con- 
siders the Purple Martin a stray when it occurs in 
southwestern Nova Scotia, as it did in Shelburne 
County on these occasions this spring: 1, April 17; 
3-4, May 8; and 1, May 11. 

Thrushes.—In Me. Field Obs.,. Packard called atten- 
tion to the Robins’ March 28 “‘heavy wave of arrivals 
noted in many towns” in Maine: on March 29, 100+ 
were at Warren, and 2 were at T5R8. In New Bruns- 
wick, Squires said: “Large flocks of Robins were at 
St. Martins, March 28, Lancaster, the 29th, and at 
Rothesay and Sackville, March 31; however, they 
were not reported at Woodstock until April 7, and 
“they had not ventured to the Chatham, N. B., area 
by the 21st.” In Maine, “flocks” were at Presque 
Isle, April 17; at T5R8, Mrs. Chapman reported that 
“small flocks were flying through on April 24, when 
the first females arrived.” The Wood Thrush pene- 
trated the Maritime Provinces; in Nova Scotia, Dr. 
Lewis reports that one was carefully identified on 
Cape Sable, May 11, by Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Smith 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Smith, and another was 
carefully identified on Bon Portage Island, May 30, 
by Evelyn Richardson; in New Brunswick, Mr. Squires 
reports that Mrs. J. N. Bradshaw positively identified 
a Wood Thrush at St. Martins on an unstated date, 
and that P. Pearce saw another Wood Thrush, as well 
as a Brown Thrasher, at Fredericton, about May 14. 
There were scattering reports of the Eastern Bluebird, 
but there is no question of its being a scarce species. 

Warblers—Data at hand at the time of writing 
this report are totally inadequate for an accurate port- 
rayal of the May migration, and no attempt will be 
made to do so here. On May 17, a male Golden- 
winged Warbler was stunned when it hit a window 
of the home, on Bon Portage Island, N. S., of Mrs. 
Evelyn Richardson. She picked up the bird and care- 


fully checked every detail, as did two other persons 
before the bird was released. Dr. Lewis reported the 
record to the National Museum of Canada, which has 
accepted it, and the N. S. Bird Society calls it a first 
record for Nova Scotia. A Prothonotary Warbler was 
banded at Block Island, R. I., April 30. 

Blackbirds.—The “‘icterid explosion” is, unfortunate- 
ly, very evident in this Region, particularly in regard 
to Common Grackles and Brown-headed Cowbirds. In 
Maine, between March 30, when over 700 grackles 
were at Biddeford, and April 20, when over 1000 were 
at E. Brunswick, there were several reports of this 
species present by the hundreds. Of more concern, 
however, is the increase and spread of the cowbird. 
In Maine, the influx of March 28-29 produced nine 
late-March reports ranging from 50-4- to 800+ cow- 
birds, while there were six April reports of from 100 
to over 1000 (Skowhegan, April 4). Even in such 
forested areas as T5R8, in Penobscot County, Me., 
they appeared in such numbers that Mrs. Alma Chap- 
man reported to Christopher Packard that: “If I had 
worked only on cowbirds, and had 4000 bands, I am 
very sure that I could have banded that many of 
them during April!’ Austin Squires wrote: “A spe- 
cial note should be written on the Brown-headed 
Cowbirds. In my ‘Birds of New Brunswick’, 1952, I 
reported that, while one observer had reported a flock 
of 30 in 1946, the largest flock I had ever seen was 
seven. This emphasizes how great the change in the 
numbers of this bird has been . . . On April 15th, 
on an 80-mile drive in the central St. John valley I 
saw flocks of hundreds of cowbirds every few miles 
by the roadside.” 

Fringillids—In New Brunswick, Christie said there 
was a slight movement of Evening Grosbeaks after 
mid-March, but March 28-29 saw “‘the first influx of 
large numbers after a scarce winter’; at Fredericton, 
he saw 50 on March 28 and 200 on the 29th. In 
Cape Breton, Erskine said Evening Grosbeaks were 
seen regularly from April 20 (12 birds), with peak 
counts of 60 on April 22, and 52 on April 28; peak 
numbers in April at Fredericton, N. B., were the 24th- 
28th. In Maine, during April, 72 Purple Finches 
were banded at Westbrook, and 247 in T5R8; in New 
Brunswick, Christie reported that, at Fredericton, small 
numbers of Purple Finches were present during early 
April, with a large influx on the 24th; on May 24, 
at Rothesay, he banded 35. First Slate-colored Junco 
arrivals in New Brunswick and in Shelburne County, 
Nova Scotia were on March 29 (Christie, Lewis); in 
New Brunswick, peak numbers were present on April 
13 in Queens and Kings Counties; Erskine saw 102 
along the north shore of Nova Scotia, April 18, and 
his peak counts in Cape Breton were 52 and 72 on 
May 4 and 5, respectively. Christie said that, after not 
seeing Tree Sparrows in Fredericton, N. B., in March, 
he saw 12 on April 4; they were present in good 
numbers there until May 3, and his last was on May 
6. Squires, Erskine, and Christie emphasize the pro- 
longed and obvious migration of Fox Sparrows in 
New Brunswick and Cape Breton; Squires wrote: 
“The Fox Sparrows which nest north of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and in Newfoundland usually pass 
through the St. John area so quickly that there are 
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very few reports of them. Arriving this year at the 
end of March, they were still abundant a month later.” 
At St. Martins, N. B., 50 and 108 were present, April 
5 and 12, respectively; at Rothesay, 100 remained 
during April 14-17, and Christie banded 50 (vs. 5 in 
1960); Erskine found them east to Antigonish, N. S., 
April 18-19, but found none in the Margaree area of 
Cape Breton, April 19-23; however, he saw 40 at 
Louisburg, Cape Breton, April 25——AARON M. Bae, 
Farm Street, Dover, Mass., and RUTH P. EMERY, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 174A Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—It was an 
erratic spring with foliage late, but with many sur- 
prisingly early migrants. Temperatures averaged nearly 
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2° below normal in New York City, although it did 
not go below freezing; rainfall was 55 per cent more 
than normal in April. Southerly storms apparently 
brought outriders among tanagers, Indigo Buntings, 
and Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. In the north the ther- 
mometer plummeted to the low twenties the end of 
May and hummingbirds were affected. 

Observers in Central and Prospect Parks in New 
York City have traditionally found that warm nights 
with southwest winds are most productive in spring; 
but in recent years other sorts of nights have in- 
creasingly brought good results. On April 25, after 
cool easterly winds and a downpour at about 11 P.M. 
the night before, a “flash” flight of small proportions 
but good quality occurred in Central Park. John 
Yrizarry suggests that the diffused light over the 
city, abetted by park lamps, may help migrants make 
a successful landing during sudden rains at any time 
of night. 

The sensation of the spring was a wave across 
central northern New Jersey, New York City and 
western Long Island, May 8 and 9, considered by 
seasoned observers to be the biggest in their ex- 
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perience. The local weather picture was a flat, calm 
one with little rise in temperature and with fog both 
mornings as far from the ocean as the Bronx. There 
were many arrival dates for normally earlier birds 
telescoped with the usual arrivals for the second 
week in May. There were “clouds” of birds, with 
warblers predominating a few miles inland from salt 
water; 25 species of warblers were found at Hemp- 
stead Lake State Park, L. I., and 2 more at Jones 
Beach, May 9 (EL, es al.). Near and at the beaches 
were hundreds of Catbirds, Wood Thrushes, Veeries, 
Rufous-sided Towhees and White-throated Sparrows 
(GC, EL, GT); observation was hindered by the 
stampeding of swarms of birds at even the cautious 
approach of the observer. There were “‘several hun- 
dred White-crowned Sparrows at Jones Beach, May 
9, 67 in one flock (EL).” 

The big wave hit Rockland County, N. Y., May 
9 to 11, and Amherst, Mass. on the foggy morning of 
May 10 (RWS), but was lacking in the Syracuse area 
where there were good warbler flights, May 16 to 
18 and May 27 to 29. Around New York City the 
migration appeared washed out from May 10 through 
21, but there was an accumulation of warblers in the 
city parks from the 22nd through the 25th, with 
many females; on any one of these days a single 
observer could find about 18 species of warblers. 

Gannet, Herons, Ibis—An immature Gannet flew 
low over Scarsdale, N. Y., May 11 (DWS). Adult 
Cattle Egrets were carefully studied at Rccky Point, 
L. I. on April 22 (DGS) and New City, N. Y. on 
May 27 (RFD); one of this species was at Scuth 
Hadley, Mass., May 16-17 (MB, SAE). A Least 
Bittern was discovered in a hawthorn tree in Central 
Park, New York City, May 9 (HEH). Two Glossy 
Ibis appeared at the White Memorial Foundation at 
Litchfield, Conn. on May 13 (WMV), a first for 
the locality; and there were 4 on the flooded Seneca 
River flats near Port Byron, N. Y., April 29 to May 
7 (DBP). 

W aterfowl.—Fifty-nine Snow Geese flew over Tops- 
ham, Vt. on April 8 and 110 on April 9 (E&AM); 
flocks of geese totaling about 1500 birds flew high 
over Sheffield, Mass., April 9, all those identified be- 
ing Snows (AMB). Seventy each of Gadwall and 
Shoveler were estimated on Tobay Pond, Jones Beach, 
L. I, April 8 (EL & NW), and a Common Teal 
was there on April 5 to 8 (DWS, EL). Two thou- 
sand Pintails gathered in flooded areas near Syracuse, 
April 23 to 29 (FS). A ¢ European Widgeon stayed 
at Jamaica Bay Wildlife Refuge, New York City, May 
7 to 14 (PWP, JHM), and a ¢ Am. Widgeon lin- 
gered at Woodlawn, the Bronx, to May 14 (JLH). 
There were 23 Common Goldeneyes at West Barnet, 
Vt. on May 7 (fide SAE), and one at Quabbin Res- 
ervoir, Mass. on May 10 (LGA). A courting pair of 
Barrow’s Goldeneyes was on Oneida Lake, N. Y., 
April 5 (PAB, FS); a Q was compared with a Q 
Common at Ludlow, Mass., April 15 (SAE). A 
Bufflehead remained at Litchfield, Conn. till May 24 
(WMV). In and near New York City the Oldsquaw 
is almost unknown away from salt water, but it is 
less rare farther inland: one was at Princeton, N. J.. 
April 23 (JKM); 2 on Drakes Pond. Sussex Co., 
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N. J. the same day; 3 flocks (maximum 20) in west- 
ern Massachusetts, April 22-23, and a large flock, 
calling, over Mt. Kisco, N. Y., April 24 (SG). 

Raptors, Bobwhites, Shorebirds—A Turkey Vul- 
ture was seen near Watertown, N. Y., April 20 
(JBB). There was a flight of over 1000 hawks of 
8 species, mostly Broad-wings, in the Connecticut 
Valley, Mass., April 26. A Bobwhite was seen at 
Jones Beach, L. I., May 13 (EL), a pair was at 
Stony Point, N. Y., May 18 (RFD), and individuals 
appeared in two localities in the Connecticut Valley, 
Mass. in May. An Upland Plover was seen on the 
golf course at Saranac Inn, May 7 (HLD & EA), 
perhaps a first record for the Adirondacks; another 
was at Bedford, Quebec, May 21 (HLD). A Willet, 
most unusual inland, was seen following farm equip- 
ment near Binghamton, N. Y., May 31 (CH); also 
rare was a Purple Sandpiper at Sandy Pond Inlet 
southeast of Lake Ontario, May 27 (FS). There were 
2 Ruffs at Jamaica Bay, N. J., on May 7 (HJ). A 
Black-necked Stilt stayed at Rumson, N. J., April 18 
to 26 (ALM, GMS); stilt eggs apparently have not 
been hatched experimentally in Willet nests in New 
Jersey since 1952. Two early Northern Phalaropes 
were at Rockaway, L. I., April 16 (JHM). 

Gulls, Terns, Skimmers.—Great Black-backed Gulls 
were seen in 3 localities in the Connecticut Valley, 
Mass. in early April. Two Black-headed Gulls were 
identified in New York Harbor on April 5 (PWP), 
one on April 7 (DWS), and an adult in breeding 
plumage was studied on a lawn during a downpour 
in Central Park, New York City, April 16 (GC & 
PWP). A Little Gull was spotted in New York 
Harbor on May 5 (PK). A Black Tern, rare in 
the Adirondacks, was at Saranac Lake, May 13 
(HLD). On May 8 a Black Skimmer flew out of 
the fog and across the lake in Central Park, New 
York City (LB). 

Cuckoo, Owls, Goatsuckers—A record early Black- 
billed Cuckoo was closely studied at Bronx Park, 
New York City, April 15 (EJM, WH). Snowy Owls 
lingered to April 9 at Jamaica Bay, L. I., April 9 
(JHM), April 19 in Jefferson County, N. Y. (JBB), 
and May 5 at Syracuse (fide FS). A Saw-whet Owl 
mist-netted at Solvay, N. Y., May 10 (M & NT) 
appears to be a late transient. A Chuck-will’s-widow 
was heard at North Amherst, Mass., May 10, by an 
observer familiar with recordings and who has often 
heard the Whip-poor-will (RWS); one of the latter 
was minutely observed in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. on April 2 (JGD), record early date. An early 
Common Nighthawk was seen over Pittsfield, Mass., 
April 26 (RID). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers.—Very early Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds arrived on Staten Island, 
N. Y., April 14 (DWD), at Bronx Park. April 19 
(EJM), and Wood-Ridge, N. J., April 24 (DCP). 
Three were found dead at Saranac Lake, N. Y. at the 
end of May (HLD); on May 31, 7 instead of the 
usual 2 were at the Macdonald's feeder at Topsham, 
Vt. The first record of a Pileated Wocdpecker at 
Princeton, N. J. was on April 22 (DC). The Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, described as resident by the 
A. O. U. Check-List, appeared in and near New York 


City as follows: South Ozone Park, May 10 to 22 
(JHM); Jones Beach, May 10, bird found dead (EL); 
2 in Forest Park, May 13 (JHM & GCR); Prospect 
Park, May 14 (OMR), for the third year in a row 
in mid-May. An early Red-headed Woodpecker was 
at Jamaica Bay, April 2 (JHM). A_ Black-backed 
Three-toed Wocdpecker appeared at the Audubon 
Center of Connecticut at Greenwich, Conn. from 
April 9 to May 14 (RCC, et al.), and the latest of 3 
in western Massachusetts in the period was a ¢ at 
Sunderland on May 14 (EW). 

Flycatchers, Corvids—The Great Crested Flycatcher 
arrived on April 25 in 4 localities in the New York 
City area: Prospect Park (OMR), Hempstead (EL), 
Central Park (WG), and Woodlawn (JLH). One 
observer saw only one Eastern Phoebe this spring in 
New York City (GC) and it was missed at Hemp- 
stead Lake State Park (AW). Singing Acadian Fly- 
catchers arrived at Jamaica Bay, L. I. May 7 (JHM, 
JY), and Princeton, N. J.. May 15 (CHR). A high 
count of migrating Blue Jays at Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
was 1205 on May 9 (DCP). A wary Black-billed 
Magpie in good plumage was in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
New York City, May 8-9 (JLH, ef al.); the recent 
background is as follows: “widely scattered reports 
(5)... we can hardly credit them to those released 
in Vermont last summer (Audubon Field Notes 9:4, 
Aug. 1955); the 3 that caused so much excitement at 
Pequanock, N. J. were escapes (ibid. 12:1, Feb. 
1958).” 

Thrushes, Kinglets, Pipits, Shrikes—The Wood 
Thrush arrived at Woodlawn, New York City on 
April 22 (JLH) and at 2 localities in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, Mass. the same day. A Hermit Thrush 
was singing in a back yard in New York City one day 
in April (REH), an unusual occurrence away from 
the breeding grounds. An early Swainson’s Thrush was 
in Central Park, New York City, April 22 (PM). 
Fewer than 25 Eastern Bluebirds were seen by all 
observers combined in the Oneida Lake basin, N. Y. 
in April, a severe decline, and only one breeding pair 
was found in the area; a lone migration report came 
from the Connecticut Valley, N. H. A Golden- 
crowned Kinglet lingered in Central Park, New York 
City until May 14 (GT), and a Ruby-crowned at 
Briarcliff, N. Y. until May 25 (DWS). The last 
Water Pipit at Gabriels in the northern Adirondacks 
was May 27 (HLD). A very late Loggerhead Shrike 
was at Idlewild, New York City, May 28 (JHM). 

Warblers—A male Golden-winged Warbler was 
seen at Union, Vt., May 12 (CW). The Cerulean 
Warbler, rare around New York City, appeared at 
Hempstead, May 8, ¢ (EL); Woodmere, May 14 
3 (RAS); near Nyack, May 13 and 24 (RFD); and 
Central Park, May 23, 9 (LLM, REH). An early 
arrival in Central Park was a Blackburnian Warbler, 
April 25 (PM). There was a Yellow-throated War- 
bler at Barrytown, N. Y., May 11 (BM, OTW). A 
Chestnut-sided Warbler at Granby, Mass., April 27 
(Quirk, fide SAE) was early; 16 Bay-breasted War- 
blers were counted there, May 24 (RLB) and 75 at 
Sandy Pond in the Syracuse area during the end- 
May wave. No fewer than 11 Kentucky Warblers oc- 
curred in the southern part of the Region, May 8 to 
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17, one even in City Hall Park, New York City on 
the 10th (PHG). 

Icterids—We find quite often that records of 
rarities appear in little groups: there was a 6 Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird at a feeder in northern Bergen 
County, N. J., April 2 to 16 (GK); a @ spent April 
2 to 11 at Holden, Mass. (GS) and one (same 
bird?) April 14-15 at Auburn (MC); a @ was 
banded in Flushing, N. Y., May 2 (WOA). It was 
a good year for Orchard Orioles in and near New 
York City with over a dozen seen; extreme dates 
were Central Park, April! 25 (GT) and 4 at Jones 
Beach, May 21 (AW). A flock of 8 Rusty Black- 
birds at Orient, L. I., May 18 to 22 (RL), was late. 
Two thousand Common Grackles were estimated at 
Charlestown, N. H., March 29 (WK). 

Tanagers—A_ Q Western Tanager was found 
dead at Rye, N. Y. on May 12 and was kept for 
some time at the Audubon Center of Connecticut at 
Greenwich (HSP, PCS): an unmistakable singing 
adult ¢ was seen at Sullivan, N. H., May 8 (RJG). 
Perhaps the frequency of this species on the outer 
strip in fall is causing a trend in the spring. An out- 
rider Scarlet Tanager appeared at Orient, L. I., April 
17 (RL), and an adult ¢ Summer the same day at 
Springfield, Mass. (JB). 

Fringillids —A 2 Rose-breasted Grosbeak was in 
Northampton, Mass., April 18 to 28, and a @ arrived 
at Pelham, Mass., April 26. The northward surge of 
the Blue Grosbeak continues: a ¢ at Patchogue, L. I., 
April 27 (WT), and a changing ¢ banded the same 
day at Center Moriches (LW); a @ at Riis Park, 
New York City, May 7 (JY) and a @ in the same 
spot, May 13 to 15 (WJN, GC); a @ at Inwood 
Hill Park, New York City, May 10 (WJN); an im- 
mature ¢ was banded near Guilford, Conn. in early 
May (ES); and a @ at Granby, Mass., May 23 
(RLB). Outrider Indigo Buntings were a pair at West 
Nyack, N. Y., April 17 (RW), males at Hempstead. 
April 22 (EL) and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 21 
(WC), and a bird at Orient, L. I., April 23 (RL). 
Dickcissels that frequented feeders lingered into 
spring, with the result that there were 6 individuals 
recorded from Princeton, N. J. to Conway, Mass., the 
latest at Greenwich, Conn., May 13 (PCS). In the 
last decade there has been a discernible late migra- 
tion of Evening Grosbeaks, mostly in city parks in 
May, but earlier arrival dates have been very scarce: 
such arrivals were at Selkirk Shores State Park on 
Lake Ontario, April 22 (FS), and Central Park, New 
York City, April 25 (GT). A stray European Gold- 
finch was seen at Orient, L. I., April 28 (RL). 

Small flocks of Red Crossbills were seen at Jones 
Inlet, L. 1, April 8 (EL & NW); Princeton, N. J.. 
April 8 to 16 (JKM); Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 12 (MJC); Mt. Kisco, N. Y., April 15 
(DO); and Pound Ridge, N. Y., May 14 (WM). 
An Ipswich Sparrow was closely studied at Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J., April 15 (GMS). Four Sharp- 
tailed Sparrows were at a rain pool on the Saranac 
Inn golf course in the Adirondacks, May 6 (HLD & 
EA). The Lark Sparrow occurred at Far Rockaway, 
L. I., May 9 (JLB); Camillus, N. Y., May 14, 
photographed (M & NT, WRS); and Old Green- 
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wich, Conn., May 31 (PCS). A White-crowned Spar- 
row came to a feeder at Idlewild, New York City, 
March 27 to April 21 (JHM). There was an early 
Lincoln's Sparrow in Central Park, New York City, 
April 28 (GT), and 8 were seen in New York City, 
May 8, 5 of which were at Riis Park (GC & GT). 
Observers —EA, Mrs. E. Anderson; LGA, L. Gir- 
ard Albertine; WOA, William O. Astle; AMB, Aaron 
M. Bagg: JB, J. Bulkley; JBB, John B. Belknap; JLB, 
John L. Bull; LB, Leonard Birnbaum; MB, Mrs. 
Malcolm Bagg; PAB, Paul A. Buckley; RLB, R. L. 
Ballman; DC, D. Compton; GC, Geoffrey Carleton; 
MC, Madeline Cox; MJC, Mathews J. Cashman; 
RCC, Roland C. Clement: WC, Walter Claire, Jr.: 
DWD, Donald W. Deed; JGD, John G. Doll; RFD, 
Robert F. Deed; RID, R. I. Derby; SAE, Samuel A. 
Eliot; PHG, Paul H. Gillen, Jr.; RJG, Mrs. Robert 
J. Ganley; SG, Stanley Grierson; WG, William Ger- 
don; CH, C. Howard; HEH, Herbert E. Hale; JLH, 
Joseph L. Horowitz; REH, Richard E. Harrison; WH, 
William Hackett; HJ, Herbert Johnson; GK, George 
Komorowski; PK, Peter Katsaros; WK, Mr. & Mrs. 
Walter Kidder; EL, Emanuel Levine; RL, Roy La- 
tham: BM, Brother Michael; E & AM, Elisabeth & 
Alison Macdonald; EJM, Edward J. Maguire; JKM, 
James K. Merritt; LLM, Locke L. Mackenzie; PM, 
Pauline Messing; WM, Mrs. William Murphy; WJN, 
William J. Norse; DO, Douglas Orbison; DBP, 
David B. Peakall; DCP, Dorothy C. Pallas; HSP, 
Harold S. Peters; PWP, Peter W. Post; CHR, Charles 
H. Rogers; GCR, George C. Rose; OMR, Olney M. 
Raymond; DGS, Doris G. Schleisner; DWS, David 
W. Sonneborn; ES, Mrs. Eleanor Stickney; FS, Fritz 
Scheider; GMS, George M. Seeley; GS, Mrs. George 
Spring; PCS, Paul C. Spofford; RAS, Richard A. Sloss; 
RWS, Richard W. Simmers, Jr.; WRS, Walter R. 
Spofford; M & NT, M. & N. Thomas; WT, Walter 
Terry; GT, Guy Tudor; WMV, William M. Van 
Winkle, Jr.; AW, Alvin Wollin; CW, Cora Wellman: 
EW, Esther Wyman; LW, Le Roy Wilcox; NW, Neal 
Ward; OTW, Otis T. Waterman; RW, Dr. & Mrs. 
Richard Weindling; JY, John Yrizarry—GEOFFREY 
CARLETON, 23 W. 89 St., New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—After 
a warm early spring, April and May were cool—even 
cold—and wet. This combination contributed to a 
highly variable and uneven migration that started early 
and was so drawn out that it was still in full swing 
as the period ended. Although there was the usual 
local variation in migration reports, most observers 
considered this a “good’’ migration, particularly for 
warblers, although the thrushes seemed to be fewer 
than usual. One aspect of the migration was typified 
by the comment of S. H. Dyke, from the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, ‘Despite the cold, wet weather, 
the resident landbirds arrived on schedule, although 
in many instances the arrival of the main body of a 
species was much later than the arrivals of the first 
scattered individuals.” 

Several low-pressure storm tracks moved eastward 
across the Region in early and mid-April, turning 
northward after reaching the coast. Very little unusual 
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avian activity could be attributed to these storms, al- 
though there were more pronounced effects north of 
this Region. There were only minor and mostly local 
migration movements until April 23, when G. M. 
Meade reported a heavy movement of Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers (50 birds) near Pennyfield, east of Sen- 
eca, Md. The first really big wave of land transients 
hit the Eastern Shore of Maryland and northward late 
in the morning of May 7 following the ending of a 
light rainfall and the northward passage of a warm 
front. Some 31 species of warblers were reported at 
Cape May, N. J. on this date. An excellent migration 
continued on the 8th, and many birds remained for 
several days, apparently because the warm front slowed 
and became stationary for a while just north of Phila- 
delphia. Probably the best wave of landbirds of the 
spring hit the area from Washington, D. C. north on 
May 13 following the arrival of another warm front. 
Later in the month a severe cold wave hit the Region, 
causing temperatures, especially from May 27 to 31, 
to set new low records in most parts of the area. At 
Norfolk, Va. the temperature hit 39° on May 28. 
Apparently this cold spell retarded migration, and on 
May 30 C. S. Robbins at Laurel, Md. was still able 
to band 6 Swainson’s and 5 Gray-cheeked Thrushes, 
1 Veery, 4 Northern Waterthrushes, and 2 Yellow- 
bellied Flycatchers. The record of the migration finale 
will have to await the next issue of Audubon Field 
Notes. 

Gannet.—An immature Gannet was found at Tini- 
cum Refuge, Philadelphia, Pa. on May 3 by J. Carroll 
and on May 4 by J. Devlin. It was captured the fol- 
lowing day. This appears to be the only inland Penn- 
sylvania record in modern history. At Ocean City, Md. 
D. A. Cutler estimated 400 to 600 passing offshore 
on April 29. 

Herons, Ibis —The big heronry at Mills Is., Md. 
was shot out in April, and no birds had returned by 
the end of the period (T. W. Martin). The Cattle 
Egrets that nested there in previous years in some 
numbers apparently scattered; some apparently joined 
the nesting colony in northern Chincoteague Bay, Md., 
although a number could still be found feeding on 
Chincoteague Island, Va. There were numerous re- 
ports from Delaware with a maximum of 60 at St. 


Georges on May 30 (F. H. Lesser). Near Berlin, Md. 
M. Hewitt found a flock of 22 on May 25 feeding in 
a plowed field. Inland in Maryland single birds were 
seen at Patuxent Wildlife Research Center near Laurel 
on April 27 and May 16 (F. M. Uhler, F. C. Schmid) 
and another in Howard County on May 18 (R. Mun- 
ro, D. Rauth). The most interesting record, however, 
was of 4 at Dawsonville, Md. 15 mi. west of Wash- 
ington, D. C. on April 29 (Mr. & Mrs. Lathrup 
Smith). This is by far the most inland record of the 
Cattle Egret for this Region. In New Jersey 2 birds 
were found at Mount Holly on May 15 following a 
tractor (G. B. Reynard). 

A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was seen near 
Reading, Pa. on May 13 (E. L. Poole), and there 
were 6 pairs nesting in a colony in Hampton, Va. on 
May 28 (W. P. Smith). S. H. Dyke found an Am. 
Bittern on May 28 at Fenwick Is., Del., where it has 
not been known to breed. Some 30 Least Bitterns were 
found at Delaware City, Del. on May 13, a good num- 
ber compared to recent years (E. J. Reimann). Good 
numbers of Glossy Ibis were reported all along the 
coast with 70 at Chincoteague on April 21 (TWM) 
and 50 to 70 at Stone Harbor, N. J. on May 13 (C. 
E. Price). 

Waterfowl—A Whistling Swan was still at Chin- 
coteague on May 6, a very late date (F. R. Scott). 
There was a good flight of Canada Geese at Hawk 
Mountain, Pa. on April 25, with some 5000 birds 
(M. Broun). Snow Geese remained late, and there 
were several May records, the latest being 3 at Mau- 
ricetown, N. J. on May 25 (fide D. Kunkle). A Ful- 
vous Tree Duck was seen at Chincoteague from 
April 29 into the second week in May (TWM, FRS). 
This marks the northernmost penetration yet of this 
species in this Region during the current invasion. 
H. S. Cutler reported 2500 Green-winged Teal still 
at Brigantine Refuge, N. J. on May 7, and on the 
same date Scott found 2 late Shovelers at Chinco- 
teague. Three Ring-necked Ducks at Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center, Laurel, Md. through June 2 also 
were late (F. M. Uhler). Buffleheads were in excel- 
lent numbers and stayed late on the York River near 
Yorktown, Va. Counts included 450 on March 11 and 
270 on April 16 (FRS, ef al.). The Common Eider at 
Ocean City, Md. was last seen on May 6 (SHD), 
and the King Eider on May 14 (Md. Ornith. Soc.). 
A DVOC field trip found 14 Common Mergansers in 
the Delaware Valley on May 14. 

Hawks.—A Black Vulture was seen at Fort Mott, 
N. J. on March 18 (E. R. Manners & J. Jacobs). On 
May 28 at Holgate Refuge, N. J. C. E. Price and M. 
Lister were amazed to see a Swallow-tailed Kite 
take off from the beach. They watched it at close 
range for 3 or 4 min. as it veered off and soared over 
the bay toward the south. Price has seen this bird 
numerous times in Florida. On May 8 V. Abraitys 
watched what appeared to be an albino falcon for 
some 5 min. at Sergeantsville, N. J., but as the bird 
circled closer it became obvious he was looking at an 
adult Mississippi Kite, the second record for the state. 
At Fort Belvoir a Rough-legged Hawk was found as 
late as May 6 (JMA), by far the latest spring record 
for Virginia. 
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Marsh and Shorebirds—A Black Rail was heard 
calling at Dividing Creek, N. J. on May 21, where it 
had been recorded the previous year (GBR). A pair 
of Am. Oystercatchers with a nest and 3 eggs was dis- 
covered at Stone Harbor, N. J. on May 29 (H. Mills 
& J. K. Potter). Scott and J. S. Lovering found 3 
Black-bellied Plovers in a plowed field at Curles Neck, 
just east of Richmond, Va. on May 21, and Potter 
reported 5000 Ruddy Turnstones at Reed's Beach, 
N. J. on May 15 feeding on the newly laid eggs of 
King Crabs. Ten Am. Woodcock at Tinicum Refuge, 
Philadelphia on April 12 were a very good count 
(JD). Early arrival dates at Chincoteague included 
Whimbrel on April 15 and Willet on April 13 
(TWM, ef al.). The only spring record of a Baird's 
Sandpiper was one at Brigantine Refuge on May 13 
(H. Drinkwater), and a Ruff was reported at Tini- 
cum on May 14 (H. Mathews). There were three 
separate locality records of Am. Avocets, an extremely 
unusual occurrence for spring. At Chincoteague 2 to 5 
were present from April 15 to the second week in May 
(E. T. McKnight, TWM. e¢ al.). Single birds were 
seen at Bombay Hook Refuge, Del. on April 26 (A. 
Brady) and Brigantine Refuge on May 3 (J. A. 
Bruce). There were two records of single Red Phal- 
aropes, April 14 at Salem, N. J. (K. Wright) and 
April 16 at Cape May Point, N. J. (AB). Both of 
these were undoubtedly brought in by the coastal 
storm of April 13. A Wilson’s Phalarope was present 
near Greensboro, Md., May 1-4 (M. Hewitt, ef al.), 
and one was seen at Goshen, N. J. on May 9 (ERM 
& JKP). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns—Kunkle saw 2 Parasitic 
Jaegers at the mouth of Hope Creek, Salem Co., N. J. 
on May 5 and 2 more at Reedy Is., Del. on May 11. 
A Glaucous Gull was still present at Cape May Point 
on April 13 (AB). Up to 4 Gull-billed Terns were 
present at Brigantine Refuge from May 20 to the end 
of the period (J. Sawyer, ef al.), and Forster’s Terns 
had single eggs at Chincoteague as early as May 5 
(FRS). Two Black Terns at Tinicum Refuge on April 
27 were the first area arrivals (JD). A flock of 17 
Black Skimmers was noted at Ingram Bay, Northum- 
berland Co., Va. on May 28 (FRS). This is some 50 
miles up Chesapeake Bay near the Potomac River. 
The birds did not appear to be breeding. 

Owls, Goatsuckers, Woodpeckers—Two young 
Great Horned Owls left an eagle’s nest at Mount 
Vernon, Va. on April 15 (JMA), and two Long- 
eared Owl nests, one with 5 eggs, the second with 
only one, were found at Belle Meade, N. J. on April 
12 (R. Frohling). N. J. McDonald heard 4 early 
Chuck-will’s-widows singing in Cape May County, 
N. J. on April 21. Red-headed Woodpeckers continue 
at their near-peak population levels of the last three 
years in Virginia; of interest was an immature re- 
ported from Dover, Del. on April 6 (MH) and 2 
from Chincoteague Is.. Va. on April 29 (ETM, ef 
al.). D. Ross found a partial albino Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker at Ambler, Pa. on May 8. The bird was 
entirely pale cream-colored except for a fiery red fore- 
head and cap. 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows, Wrens —On May 30 
Kunkle and Mills saw an adult Scissor-tailed Fly- 
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catcher at Little Beach Is., N. J. Both observers have 
seen many of these distinctive birds in Texas. A Least 
Flycatcher, rare on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
was seen at Ridgely, Caroline Co., on May 7 (T. 
Moore, fide MH). J. W. Eike and others found a 
Horned Lark nest with 3 young near Fairfax, Va. on 
May 6. Purple Martins arrived at New Bloomfield, Pa 
on March 27, one of the earliest local dates on record 
(O. K. Stephenson). Only one Short-billed Marsh 
Wren was reported on the DVOC Roundup in the 
Delaware Valley area on May 14, but it is felt this 
might not represent a decrease so much as a change 
in observation techniques. The younger field workers 
do not appear to be aware of this bird’s habits. 
Thrushes, Gnatcatchers, Vireos—A_ Gray-cheeked 
Thrush that was killed flying against a window in 
Richmond, Va. on June 2 was quite late (FRS). 
Eastern Bluebirds continue to get comments from 
observers, and all are pessimistic. Potter was unable to 
find any breeding pairs in Cape May County, N. J., 
whereas formerly several dozen could be found there. 
The DVOC Roundup on May 14 with 12 parties cov- 
ering the Delaware Valley area could find only 8. The 
Maryland Ornithological Society recorded 50 on its 
May 6 State-wide Bird Count; counts for 1956-60 
were 178, 349, 107, 98 and 47. There was a good 
movement of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers throughout the 
northern part of the Region on May 5 and 6. Poole 
reported a Philadelphia Vireo at Lake Ontelaunee, Pa. 
on May 13, his first spring record for the area. 
Warblers —The warbler flight this spring was one 
of the best in recent memory. Even the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland and Delaware, where many transient 
warblers tend to be rare in spring, had a good migra- 
tion. Dyke reported 5 records of the Nashville War- 
bler here during the spring, more than he had ever 
had before, with one at Fenwick Is., Del. as early as 
April 23. Many species were reported locally in large 
numbers. Some of these included 84 Tennessee War- 
blers on the DVOC Roundup on May 14, 40 by E. J. 
Reimann and R. Thoren in the Wilmington, Del. area; 
50 Cape May Warblers in a half-mile walk at Read- 
ing, Pa. on May 12 (ELP); and 12 Cerulean Warblers 
in Bucks County, Pa. on May 14 (R. Sehl & J. MclIl- 
vain). Bay-breasted and Cape May Warblers seemed 
unusually common in northern Virginia (JWE, ef al.). 
A Prothonotary Warbler near Hawk Mountain, Pa. 
on May 16 was the only “northern” report this spring 
(MB). D. A. Cutler could find only 2 Swainson’s 
Warblers on April 29 in the Maryland portion of the 
Pocomoke Swamp southwest of Selbyville, Del. in an 
area where 6 to 8 could be found in previous years. 
Logging of the area just began this year. At Catoctin 
Mountain Park, Md. there were plenty of Blue-winged 
Warblers in late May, but only one Golden-winged 
Warbler was reported. Both the Brewster's and Law- 
rence’s hybrids were seen here by a number of people 
on both May 21 and 28 (R. L. Pyle, G. M. Meade, 
et al.). The only other report of a Lawrence's War- 
bler was one at Ambler, Pa. on May 9 (DR). Mrs. 
E. D. Peacock found a singing ¢ Connecticut War- 
bler at Pine Ridge, near Fairfax, Va. on May 24. She 
had previously banded 7 of these in fall migration, 
but this was her first spring observation. A singing ¢ 
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Mourning Warbler at Greensboro, Md. on May 31 
was the first record for Caroline County (MH). Two 
Wilson's Warblers at Norfolk, Va. on May 24 (and 
one the following day) were a most unusual record 
for the lower Virginia coast (Mrs. L. E. Burford). 
Blackhirds. Orioles, Tanagers.—The first Baltimore 
Oriole arrived on April 1 at Audubon, N. J. (J. Stasz) 
and on April 2 at Germantown, Pa. (J. M. Cadbury), 
both very early. At Denton, Md. a pair was nest- 
building as early as April 28 (Mrs. A. J. Fletcher). 
Three Brewer's Blackbirds were seen at Tinicum on 
April 2 (JD) and a 2 at Hampton, Va. on May 28 
(C..W. Hacker & W. P. Smith). The Brown-headed 
Cowbird continued its increase and was reported as 
especially common about Washington, D. C. and in 
eastern Virginia. There was an excellent flight of 
Scarlet Tanagers at Swarthmore, Pa. on May 12 when 
S. Heckscher counted 40. A Summer Tanager appeared 
at Locust Grove, N. J. on April 29 (ERM). 
Fringillids —An early Rose-breasted Grosbeak at 
Blue Bell, Pa. on April 18 (R. J. Middleten) may 
have been related to some offshore storm activity. The 
Black-headed Grosbeak previously reported at Pine 
Ridge, Va. remained until April 21 (fide Mrs. EDP), 
and the one at Pikesville, Md. was last seen on April 
14 (Rodney Jones). Single Blue Grosbeaks were 
noted at Little Beach Is., N. J. on April 30 (Kunkle 
& Mills) and Hoopes Reservoir, Del. on May 5 (F. 
Moody). Dr. and Mrs. B. C. Getchell saw a ¢ 
Painted Bunting at their home near Laurel, Md. on 
May 1—the first ever reported in Maryland (Maryland 
Birdlife 17:28). Poole and many others observed 
another ¢ at Reading, Pa. on May 13, the fourth state 
record in 80 years. There were a number of Dickcis- 
sel reports from Virginia and Maryland, most of 
which were in the traditional localities for these birds. 
Three Pine Siskins at Hawk Mountain on May 17 
were late (MB). The flight of Red Crossbills into 
southeastern Pennsylvania continued into mid-May, 
and some also appeared in New Jersey. Two Hen- 
slow’s Sparrows, now becoming more uncommon each 
year, were found at Delaware City on May 14 (EJR); 
another was seen at Hawk Mountain on May 9 (MB). 
Meade found a Bachman’s Sparrow near Cabin John, 
Md. on May 13, and a Clay-colored Sparrow was 
seen and heard singing at Brigantine Refuge on May 
13 by J. Swinebroad and later by Abraitys and Drink- 
water. Two very late White-crowned Sparrows were 
trapped and banded in northern Virginia, one at Ster- 
ling on May 17 (Mrs. W. H. Babcock) and another 
at Ashburn on May 20 (Mrs. H. M. Church, Jr.) — 
F. R. Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, Richmond 26, Va 
and Davip A. CUTLER, 525 Kinguood Rd., King of 
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SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
April and May of 1961 have been officially recorded 
over the Region as particularly cold months. In fact, 
temperature averages at weather stations above the fall 
line broke records of forty to fifty years standing. On 
the coast, departures from average lows were not 
quite so great. Excessive rainfall was recorded over 
most of the Region during April. May was somewhat 
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dry. High winds, generally southwesterly, were re- 
corded on April 9, 12, 19, and 28; and cn May 1, 
9, 26, and 27. Vegetation growth was noticeably slow 
and planting was held up. 

In spite of the record-breaking averages, the spring 
of 1961 was more favorable to migration than the 
preceding spring. Many of the early migrants moved 
rapidly up the Region during the latter part of March, 
an unseasonably mild period. Reports from Piedmont 
and coastal North Carolina indicate a_ particularly 
good warbler movement. Species totals were unusually 
high on most of the seventeen Spring Counts made 
in the Carolinas from April 29 to May 7, inclusive. 
Totals of individuals were somewhat better than last 
spring's totals. Statistics for the Georgia counts were 
not received. 

On the coastal strip at the southern extremity of 
the Region, Kuerzi found “the nights mostly clear 
with light cool wind,” and rated the migration ‘‘fairly 
interesting.”’ Northwest of him, at Columbus, Ga., on 
the fall line, Wells and associates spotted numerous 
March arrivals that tied or bettered published Georgia 
records. However, northward movement, except along 
the coast, was slowed appreciably during early April 
and Wendell Smith, near the Virginia line in the 
upper Piedmont of North Carolina, pronounced the 
migration there late. He stated that the birds passed 
through rather unobtrusively. He had as good a list 
as he ever had but worked harder to secure it. At 
Wilmington, N. C., Massey reported several species 
about a week early with fairly average dates after 
mid-April. At Charlotte, N. C., exceptionally thorough 
coverage and reporting was made by the Norwoods 
and Lee Jones. The list of warblers observed in the 
Charlotte area surpassed any previously made there. 

Rare species found this spring were: the Magnifi- 
cent Frigate-bird, Fulvous Tree Duck in Georgia, 
Northern Phalarope, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, Nash- 
ville Warbler and Lincoln’s Sparrow in North Caro- 
lina, and Tree Sparrow in Georgia. 

Loons, Frigate-birds —Seabitds provoked little or 
no comments in this spring report. If the absence was 
real, the rather strong offshore winds may have been 
a factor. A lone Common Loon was seen at Myrtle 
Beach on the upper South Carolina coast as late as 
May 15 (GM). At Tybee Beach at the mouth of the 
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Savannah River, two Magnificent Frigate-birds were 
seen on April 27 (IRT). 

Herons, Egrets, lbises—The increasing number of 
wintering individuals in these groups confuses the 
establishment of arrival dates. Green Herons were not 
reported in the Carolinas before April 16, when they 
were found simultaneously at Charleston (RHC) and 
at Charlotte (LJ); one was seen at North Wilkesboro, 
April 24 (WPS). Although some Cattle Egrets cer- 
tainly wintered near the lower South Carolina coast, 
they were not seen at Charleston until March 19 
(RHC); or at the bottom of the Region, at St. Marys, 
Ga., until March 26, when 2 were found (RGK). This 
spring the advance of the Cattle Egret inland reached 
the fall line. Four were seen, May 29, near Eastover, 
just below Columbia, S$. C. There were 5 at that 
site, May 30, and 1, June 1 (WHF). An Am. Bittern 
“boomed” repeatedly at Magnolia Gardens near 
Charleston during much of May (TAB); and one 
was observed near Charlotte on April 29 (LJ, ef al.). 
No Wood Ibis were reported in the Carolinas or in 
Georgia this spring. They are normally late to move 
up the coast, however. Both Glossy and White Ibis 
were present in good numbers well up into North 
Carolina again this year. A single Glossy Ibis was 
found near Eastover on June 7 (WHF). Two White 
Ibis were seen over Raleigh on March 28 (DLW); 
Kuerzi reported 8 as the last group to pass through 
St. Marys, on May 28. 

Waterfowl—The exodus of wintering waterfowl 
received scant attention. Most of the birds left during 
late March and early April in fairly warm weather. 
The lone Fulvous Tree Duck recorded in our Win- 
ter Season report (AFN 15:319) near Brunswick, 
Ga., apparently was the first published record for 
the state of Georgia. It remained at least until April 
2 (AMC). Mallards and Ring-necks were included in 
several of the Carolina spring counts as late as April 
29. Blue-winged Teal remained near Charleston until 
May 14 (TAB); and in the Wilmington area, May 31 
(GM). The Wilmington count of April 29 con- 
tained 11 Am. Widgeon. About 100 Surf Scoters 
were seen off Sapelo Island, Ga., on April 16 (HK); 
2 were at Fort Caswell, South Port, N. C., May 6 
(MB). Twelve Common Scoters were at Fort Caswell 
on the same date. Red-breasted Mergansers were at 
Wilmington, May 31 (MB). 

Kites, Hawks.—Swallow-tailed Kites arrived early 
at Okefenokee Swamp, Waycross, Ga., about March 
10 (ECy). One was seen in Jasper County, southern 
S. C., on April 18 (BM) and 1 at the Savannah 
Refuge, April 21 by the same observer. The flock of 
30 or more Mississippi Kites reported near Augusta 
last spring (AFN 14:378) was bettered in numbers 
this spring when 40 were counted in a “swarm” 
near the Wateree River some 10 miles below Cam- 
den, S. C., on May 24 (WGCs); the Norwoods 
counted 15 at that site on May 20. Broad-winged 
Hawks were back at Charlotte by March 26 (LJ); 
they were first noted at North Wilkesboro, April 11 
(WPS). A Peregrine Falcon was seen in the Charles- 
ton area, April 19 (EAW). Kuerzi found a Pigeon 
Hawk at St. Marys on May 16. 

Rails, Gallinules—A King Rail was reported near 
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Wagram, Scotland Co., N. C., on May 18 and 19 
(ERL and party). A Sora was recorded near Charles- 
ton, April 23 (RHC): one was found at Wilming- 
ton as late as April 22 (GM). Wendell Smith heard a 
Black Rail at North Wilkesboro on May 18; and for 
the record, a cat killed a Yellow Rail that appeared 
sickly near McClellanville, S. C., Jan. 12, 1961 
(RDE). Purple Gallinules were not reported in the 
Charleston area until May 26 (RHC). 

Plovers, Curlews, Sandpipers, Phalaropes—Tom- 
kins reported the arrival of Wilson’s Plovers at Sa- 
vannah, March 6. Common Snipe remained at St. 
Marys at least until May 7 (RGK); Coleman’s last 
date at Charleston was May 3. A Long-billed Curlew 
was watched on April 14 on the inland waterway at 
Bull’s Bay (RCT and EDC). Willets arrived at Sa- 
vannah “in numbers” on March 16 (IRT). Approxi- 
mately 2500 Knots were massed at the south end of 
Sea Island, Ga., on May 3 and 6. Large flocks were 
constantly flying north along the beach (AMCs). 
Three Purple Sandpipers were at Wrightsville Beach 
(Wilmington) on April 14 (GM). Two White- 
rumped Sandpipers were seen in the same area, May 
28. This appears to be the first spring record for the 
area (GM). There are published spring records for 
the Carolina coast above and below Wilmington. A 
female Northern Phalarope in high plumage was 
discovered and watched on the water and on the 
wing at close range on Lake Murray in the middle 
of South Carolina on May 22 by Mr. and Mrs. Ellison 
D. Smith. 

Gulls, Terns, Razorbills:—A Great Black-backed 
Gull in second year plumage was seen at Cape Hat- 
teras on June 9 (DW J); they were not found on the 
Wilmington count on April 29. A Herring Gull, un- 
common away from the Georgia coast, was seen for 
the first time in several years at Augusta on March 
17 (JFD). Gull-billed Terns were not reported in 
the Charleston area until May 3 (RHC). Least Terns 
(5) were seen at Charleston, April 4 (FBs): at Lake 
Murray, S. C., April 7 (EDS); and at Savannah, 
March 31, “about 2 weeks early’ (IRT). On the 
beach at Cape Lookout, Carteret Co., N. C., Mrs. L. 
E. Whitfield found a dead Razorbill on March 12, 
an uncommon bird there at a rather late date. 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers.—Yellow-billed | Cuckoos 
moved up into the Region in very good numbers. Ar- 
rivals were logged at Okefenokee Refuge, April 18 
(ECy); Augusta, April 16 (JFD); Charleston, April 
23 (TAB); and at North Wilkesboro, May 15 
(WPS). Black-billed Cuckoos reached North Wilkes- 
boro by May 4 (WPS). The first Chuck-will’s-widows 
were heard at St. Marys, March 19 (RGK); at St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga., March 28 (AMC); at Edisto 
Island, S. C., March 30 (JFD); Charleston, April 23 
(RHC); and at Charlotte, April 15 (LJ). Kuerzi 
found Whip-poor-wills at St. Marys, March 11. They 
were at Columbus, March 25 (LAW); at Charlotte, 
March 29 (JM); and at North Wilkesboro, April 
23 (WPS). The Common Nighthawk was reported 
in the Brunswick, Ga., area by April 12 (AMC). It 
was at Wilmington, April 23 (GM); and at North 
Wilkesboro, May 8, when 2 were seen (WPS). Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds reached Charleston by March 
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28 (AWR); Summerville, S. C...-March 31 (ERC): 
Charlotte, April 3 (EOC): Wilmington, April 15 
(GM); and North Wilkesboro, May 10 (WPS). 

I 00d peckers, Flycatchers.—Red-headed Wocdpeck- 
ers, particularly subject to population shifts, seemed 
to be plentiful over the Piedmont and Coastal Caro- 
linas this spring. A total of 207 were returned in the 
censuses of this area. The Wilmington count of 
April 19, by eight observers in six parties, found 87. 
At St. Marys, Ga., on the same day, Kuerzi found 
but 1 and recorded it as “a very rare bird now.” 
Eastern Kingbirds reached Edisto Island by April 2 
(JFD); and were first recorded at Charleston, April 
17 (EAW). Denton saw flights of “hundreds” of 
them at Augusta, May 7; and at Charleston on May 6, 
a part of a flight was watched perched on dirt clods 
in a freshly plowed field presumably feeding (BRC). 
This behavior was also noted in Beaufort County, 
N. C., April 29, where the kingbirds were associated 
with Barn and Tree Swallows, also perched (GHC). 
A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher in high plumage was 
watched at length on fence and telephone wires near 
Wilmington on June 1 (GM, MB, ef al.). Great 
Crested Flycatchers were early at Columbus, Ga., 
March 21 (LAW); and at Waycercss, March 31 
(ECy). They reached Chapel Hill, N. C., April 21 
(MB), and Jefferson, in upper northwestern N. C., 
May 1 (ABH). Acadian Flycatchers were heard and 
seen at Charlotte on April 19 (WGCs). Wendell 
Smith found them at North Wilkesboro, April 26. 

Thrushes, Waxwings—Wocd Thrushes were first 
noted this spring at Charleston, April 2 (TAB) and 
at Charlotte, April 10 (EOC); at North Wilkesboro, 
3 on April 24 (WPS); at Jefferson, April 27 (ABH). 
They were at Wilmington by April 10 (GM). Mcre 
Veeries were reported than usual. They reached Wil- 
mington by April 15 (GM). Cedar Waxwings were 
rather late in leaving Charleston on May 26 (TAB), 
and Wilmington on the same day (GM). 

Vireos, Warblers —Vireos and warblers attracted 
unusual attention by their numbers which were well 
above the counts of the past few years, in the Caro- 
linas, at least. Of the local breeding birds, Red-eyed 
Vireos, Parulas, Yellow-thrcated, Prairie Warblers 
and Yellowthroats were generally abundant and gen- 
erally, the first to arrive. The migrants appeared in 
numbers seldom recorded here. Flights were well 
spread from the upper Piedmont to the coast line. 
Philadelphia Vireos were reported at Clemson, S. C., 
April 29. Three were seen there (RHP); they were 
also found, singly, on the counts at Lenoir, Chapel 
Hill, and Winston-Salem. Warbling Vireos were seen 
at Chapel Hill, Charlotte, and Wilmington. Myrtle 
Warblers, augmented by the local wintering popula- 
tion, were tallied in three figures at four of the census 
locations. Cape Mays, Blackpolls, Chestnut-sided, Mag- 
nolias, and Blue-winged Warblers were encountered 
in numbers in about that descending order. Some ar- 
rivals, meticulously checked in at the top of the Re- 
gion at North Wilkesboro by Wendell Smith: Blue- 
winged and Tennessee, May 8; Magnolia, May 16; 
Cape May, May 8; Cerulean, May 16; Blackpoll, May 
12; Canada Warbler, May 11. He did not find the 
Blackpoll and Canada Warblers there after May 25 





and May 22, respectively. Six Tennessee Warblers 
were found at Clemson, April 29 (RHP); 1 was 
noted in the Chapel Hill count of April 30; 1 was 
studied carefully at Charleston, May 6 (ISHM, ECC). 
Golden-winged Warblers were found at Aiken, May 
5 (JBH); at Clemson, April 29 (RHP). Cerulean 
Warblers at Clemson and a Wilson’s Warbler at Jef- 
ferson, N. C., May 5 (ABH), are particularly note- 
worthy. A lone male Bachman’s Warbler was found 
again in the Bull's Island, S. C., area, March 19 
(RHC). It was not seen after the early morning of 
May 21 (JRN). Visiting Brooke Meanley located a 
Swainson’s Warbler at 'On Swamp, in Charleston 
County on April 25, and one in Dismal Swamp, near 
the upper North Carolina ccast, April 26. A Worm- 
eating Warbler at Fayetteville, N. C., May 4, was un- 
usual (RH). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers—Bobolinks were first re- 
ported at St. Marys, April 23. They remained there 
until May 28 (RGK); Beckett found them at Charles- 
ton, May 16; females arrived at North Wilkesboro, 
June 3 (WPS). A male Yellow-headed Blackbird was 
taken in McIntosh County, Ga., April 24 (IRT). 
Three Scarlet Tanagers were seen in the Bull’s Island 
area, May 6 (AWR and party). Summer Tanagers 
were at the bottom of the Region at St. Marys, April 
8 (RGK). 

Grosbeaks, Buntings, Dickcissels —Four male Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks were found at Seven Bridges 
Swamp, Edgecombe Co., N. C., on May 5 (JT, ef al.); 
a male was watched at a feeder near Charleston, April 
19 (TAB). A Blue Grosbeak returned to a feeder 
at Gardens Corner, lower S. C. coast, April 14 
(GFR); they were around Wilmington in num- 
bers by April 15 (GM). Indigo Buntings were first 
reported at Charleston, April 7 (AWR); they were 
not listed at North Wilkesboro until May 1 (WPS). 
The Dickcissel reported in our Winter Season re- 
port (15:319) at a feeder in South Carolina was 
located at Myrtle Beach, S. C. A_ belated report 
shows another at a feeder at Washington, N. C., from 
Feb. 25 through March 3 (GHC). 

Finches, Sparrows.—Purple Finches remained at 
Charlotte until April 19 (EOC). Pine Siskins were 
almost absent over the Region this past winter, but 
several were seen at Charlotte, April 4 (EOC). Two 
Ipswich Sparrows were watched on the beach on St. 
Simon's Island, Ga., March 11 (ECy and party); 3 
were reported at Wilmington, April 29 (PM). A 
Slate-colored Junco was late at Augusta, April 16 
(JFD). White-throated Sparrows also were late in 
leaving Augusta; three were seen there, May 7 (JFD). 
A Lincoln’s Sparrow, rare over the Region, was 
studied carefully at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., April 
29 (GM). 

Correction.—Our Winter Report (AFN 15:317) 
states that no Evening Grosbeaks had been found 
in the Region during the past winter. A delayed re- 
port from H. T. Davis shows the presence of 5 single 
birds at four feeders located in four communities in 
the Raleigh—Rocky Mount section of North Carolina. 

Initialed contributors —Maurice Barnhill, the Fran- 
cis Barringtons, Theodore A. Beckett III, B. Rhett 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Edwin O. Clarkson, E. C. Clyde, 
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Jr., Dr. and Mrs. William G. Cobey, Robert H. Cole- 
man, Geraldine H. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Alan M. Craig, 
Eugene R. Cuthbert, Jr., Eugene Cypert, Dr. J. Fred 
Denton, Robert D. Edwards, Mrs. William H. Faver, 
John B. Hatcher, Mrs. Roscoe Hauser, Jr., Mrs. A. 
Burman Hurt, David W. Johnston, Lee Jones, Her- 
bert Kale III, Richard G. Kuerzi, E. R. Lyon, Greg 
Massey, Brooke Meanley, Mrs. Polly Mebane, I. S. H. 
Metcalf, Richard H. Peake, Jr., Anne Worsham Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. George F. Ricker, Mrs. Ellison D. Smith, 
Wendell P. Smith, Mrs. R. C. Tedards, John Thomp- 
son, Ivan R. Tomkins, L. A. Wells, Ellison A. Wil- 
liams, David L. Wray—B. RHETT CHAMBERLAIN, 
Wadmalaw Island, S. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Through most of the state, 
weather stations recorded April as cold, dry, and 
windy. It was the coldest April since 1952, the driest 
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since 1950. Daily temperatures ranged from as much 
as 5.1° below normal in the northern inland portions 
of the Region to 0.6° below in the southern coastal 
areas. Prevailing northerly winds with cold fronts 
produced low temperatures in the early days of the 
month followed by gradual warming after the Sth. 
The pattern was repeated near the middle of the 
month and again in the last few days. The general 
pattern, therefore, was one of repeated minor cold 
fronts punctuated by three major ones at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the month. 


May was more normal throughcut the Region. The 
striking cold front of the 26th and 27th produced 
several low temperature records; however its effects 
were limited to the northern half of the Region. 
It is difficult to correlate these weather phenomena 
with any avian observations as was possible in some 
instances in the spring of 1960, except to say that the 
numerous cold fronts undoubtedly account for many 
of the late records. There were 53 species mentioned 
as being significantly late in this period, many setting 
records for divisons or for the entire state. One can 
only conjecture that the number of rarities and un- 
usual abundance of certain migrants was also related 
to the weather pattern. In order for a rarity (or any 
bird) to be reported, the bird and the bird-watcher 
must come together. Certainly many so-called rarities 
are not rare, but are the product of poor coverage 
of certain areas and habitats. Better coverage of such 
areas is undoubtedly responsible for the reports of 
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such birds as the shearwaters, booby, and_ pelagic 
terns reported in this issue. Such a bird as the Black 
Noddy Tern may be regular, though easy to over- 
look. Likewise, the habits and inconspicuous appear- 
ance of the Swainson’s Warbler and Lincoln's Spar- 
row, and the small area occupied by the Melodious 
Grassquit along with its sedentary habits could ex- 
plain why these probably regular species are seldom 
cbserved and more seldom reported. Nevertheless, this 
does not explain why so many of the warblers ordi- 
narily rare in spring migration in this Region 
were reported in such surprising numbers. The areas 
from which the reports came and the observers are, 
for the most part, the same as in preceding years. 
One can only conclude at this time that there was in- 
deed something different about this migratory season 
and wait to see under what conditions a similar mi- 
gration will be repeated. 

Loons and Grebes—Common Loons at Alligator 
Point, May 6 and 27, were very late (TLF, HMS, 
SLO), as were 2 Horned Grebes in breeding plumage 
at Dog Island, May 13 (HMS), and 1 at St. Marks 
Light, May 14 (ACB). An Eared Grebe at St. 
Marks Light from April 25 to 30 was seen by many 
observers and photographed, to add the species official- 
ly to the Florida Region. 

Shearwaters, Boobies and Gannets—TYwo Auduben’s 
Shearwaters on May 19, and 16 on May 25 were 
observed from 7 to 25 miles east of Miami Beach 
(IJA, AP). A Cory’s Shearwater 25 miles east of 
Miami Beach on May 25 was only the 2nd ever 
reported from the Region, althcugh inquiry reveals 
that regular, but unreported, observaticns have cc- 
curred in the past (IJA, AP). Likewise, a Blue-faced 
Booby 1 mile offshore frem Miami Beach on May 20 
is probably less unusual than the few reports would 
indicate (AP). 

Wading Birds.—Of interest as further evidence of 
migration and possibly also of continued influx of 
Cattle Egrets from South America were 6 seen flying 
north at dusk on April 2 from the Dry Tortugas. 
Continued population expansion in this species is 
indicated by a count of about 1500 on the west side of 
Lake Okeechobee, May 7 (AS), and reports of flocks 
of 75 to 100 observed near Jacksonville (SAG). 
Three Am. Flamingos at Cottrell Key (west of Key 
West) were in a location from which previously un- 
reported (NPH). 

Waterfoul—Two_ strong-flying Canada Geese at 
Merritt Island were late on May 3 (WFW), as were 
2 Mallards at Lake Jackson on May 11 (HMS, ef 
al.). Fulvous Tree Ducks remained in the Loxahatchee 
area until at least the first week of May after an un- 
precedented influx last winter (fide OTO). A Wood 
Duck was observed repeatedly in the Coot Bay area 
from early April until May 24 (JM, WBR, ef a/.). 
Ten Redheads at Tampa, April 29 (CCN), and 3 at 
Clearwater, May 8 (CEC), established late records for 
the Northern Peninsula, as did a Ring-necked Duck at 
Merritt Island on May 10 (WFW). Three of the 
latter species were late at Lake Jackson on May 11 
(HMS). Also late were 6 Greater Scaups at Shell 
Point in Wakulla County, May 27 (HMS, SLO), 
and a Ruddy Duck near Tallahassee, May 7 (DD). 
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An immature male King Eider unable to fly was 
collected at Marco Island, April 15 (OTO). A thor- 
ough check indicates that none were captive in any 
of the bird farms in the state. This appears to be 
the first record for the species from Florida. 

Kites and Hawks—A Swallow-tailed Kite at Mara- 
thon, April 4, was at the outermost limit of its range 
(CAB), while 1 at Shadeville, May 13 and 18 was in 
a new locality for the species (ACB, HMS, ef al.). 
The impressive number of 15 Mississippi Kites was 
also observed in this locality on May 13 (ACB). A 
Sharp-skinned Hawk at Merritt Island, May 1, was 
the latest ever recorded for the Northern Peninsula 
(WFW). 

Rails and Shorebivds.—A Black Rail at Lake Jack- 
son, May 20, produced the latest record for the Talla- 
hassee Division (SLO, WMH). A Piping Plover at 
Canaveral was late on May 15 (WFW). For several 
years a southward extension of the breeding range of 
the Killdeer has been evident. A young bird found 
dead near Miami on April 26 provides definite 
evidence of breeding (DRP). The Upland Plover, con- 
sidered a rare spring migrant, was reported for the 
second year in a row from the Dry Tortugas, where 
1 was seen from April 1 to 9 (RE); others of the 
species were late near Miami, April 26 (DRP), and 
near St. Teresa, April 29 (HMS). A Solitary Sand- 
piper at Big Pine Key, April 9, was the first 
recorded from the Lower Keys in spring (RLC): 
while a Black-necked Stilt at Alligator Point, April 
22, represents the Sth spring record for the Tallahas- 
see Division (HGL, ELT, TLF). 

Gulls and Terns.—An Iceland Gull at Canaveral on 
April 19 was late (ADC, WFW, et al.). A large 
colony of Gull-billed Terns at Lake Okeechobee con- 
tained 178 nests with eggs on May 7 (AS). Sooty 
and Bridled Terns were observed on May 19 and 25 
at distances of 5 to 25 miles east of Miami Beach 
(IJA, AP). Though it is impossible to identify every 
individual as to species, there appeared to be no 
constant proportion in their numbers, the estimate be- 
ing 27 Sooty and 2 Bridled on the former date, 7 
Sooty and 25 Bridled on the latter. There is no doubt 
that these species are regular close to shore, the ab- 
sence of observers being responsible for the scarcity 
of reports. Two Bridled Terns were only 1 mile off- 
shore from Miami Beach, May 20 (AP). A Black 
Tern on Pigeon Key, April 9, is the earliest recorded 
on the Lower Keys by 23 days (DRP, RLC). AI- 
though rare in spring, 1 was seen at St. Marks Light 
on April 29 (FHS, KZ, MZ), 2 at Clearwater Beach, 
May 8 (CEC), and 1 at Safety Harbor, May 14 
(CCN). Of great interest was the Black Noddy 
Tern at Bush Key on the Dry Tortugas for the sec- 
ond consecutive year (WBR, ef al.).The presence of 
more than a single individual was not definitely estab- 
lished from May 27 to 31, but the possibility exists 
that a small number may breed on the Dry Tortugas. 

Doves and Cuckoos.—The White-winged Dove, 
once rare, is being reported in greater numbers and 
with increasing frequency. On April 11 one was seen 
at St. Marks Light (DB, JS), and ‘7 or 8” at Lower 
Matecumbe Key (JBR); and on May 2 one was heard 
singing at Spring Creek (HMS, ef al.). A Mangrove 


Cuckoo on Siesta Key, April 23, was near the north- 
ern limit of its range (HPT). The Black-billed 
Cuckoo, a rare migrant in the Region, was reported 
at Jacksonville, April 29 (HER), and another col- 
lided with the WCTV tower, May 14 (HLS). 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds, and Kingfishers —The 
arrival of the West Indian subspecies of the Common 
Nighthawk in Miami, April 23, established a new 
early arrival record for the state (RLC). One at the 
Dry Tortugas, May 13 and 14, is probably the first 
record for the subspecies there (RLC). Two nests of 
the Ruby-throated Hummingbird were studied at Cork- 
screw Swamp during the period (AS). A Belted King- 
fisher near Tallahassee, May 27, was very late far 
from a breeding site (HMS). 

Flycatchers—A Western Kingbird at Clewiston, 
May 6, was the latest recorded from the Southern Pen- 
insula (OTO). A_ Scissor-tailed Flycatcher at St. 
Petersburg, April 18 (HJO), and 1 at St. Marks 
Light, May 5 (KZ, MZ) were the 2nd and 3rd re- 
corded from the respective divisions in spring; and 1 
at the Dry Tortugas, April 18 and 20, is probably 
the first recorded from that location (RE). An Eastern 
Phoebe at Palm Key, April 17, was very late (HBM), 
while 1 at Anna Maria, April 18, equals the latest 
recorded from the Southern Peninsula (Brettles). 
An Acadian Flycatcher collected at Little Duck Key, 
April 9, and another heard singing at Marco Island, 
April 18, provided the 1st and 3rd records for their 
respective divisions (RLC, DRP). Three unidentified 
Empidonax flycatchers were seen at Anna Maria, April 
16 to 19 (JEB, et al.). Eastern Wood Pewees, 1 each 
at Little Duck and Big Pine Keys on April 9, were 
the earliest on record for the Lower Keys (DRP, 
RLC). 

Swallows, Crows, and Nuthatches—Eight Barn 
Swallows near Tallahassee, May 27, were the latest 
recorded for Leon County (HMS). At least 1 Cliff 
Swallow seen on the Dry Tortugas, April 3, was 
the 3rd spring record for the Lower Keys and was 
early (RE). A Fish Crow nest with young, discovered 
in Ft. Lauderdale, March 29, probably marks the 
southern limit of the breeding range for the species 
(ADI). A Red-breasted Nuthatch was collected, April 
8, at Alligator Point, where none wintered (HGL, 
SLO). 

Wrens, Mimic Thrushes, and Thrushes—A House 
Wren at St. Marks Light, April 29, was the latest 
on record for the division (FHS, KZ, MZ), while a 
Short-billed Marsh Wren at Lake Jackson, May 29, 
was the latest spring record for the state (SLO, 
WMH). A Mockingbird was seen on the Dry Tor- 
tugas, April 3, one April 19, and 4 on May 1, where 
the species is rarely recorded (RE). A Catbird found 
at the WCTV tower, May 19, was the latest for the 
Tallahassee Division by 8 days, while a Brown 
Thrasher at the same time and place offered the latest 
evidence of its migration (HLS). Two Robins at 
Ft. Lauderdale on April 9 were late (JNB, WJB). 
Wood Thrushes, rare on the east coast, were recorded 
in numbers of 1 to 3 at Fort Pierce from April 5 to 
21 (LSH), and 1 was at Merritt Island, April 17 and 
19 (WFW). The Swainson’s Thrushes at Paradise 
Key, 2 on April 14 and 1 on April 19 were early, 
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while 1 to 5 on the Dry Tortugas, May 25 to 31, 
were the latest from the state (WBR, ef al.). A Veery 
on Pigeon Key, April 14, was the earliest recorded 
for the Lower Keys (RLC), and 1 at Sarasota, April 
16, equaled the earliest arrival date for that division 
(CPP); however, as many as 4 at the Dry Tortugas, 
May 27 to 31, produced the latest dates for the state 
(WBR, e al.). 

Starling and Vireos.—A Starling at the Dry Tor- 
tugas, where it is rare, was present from May 21 to 27 
(RE, WBR, e a/.). A Solitary Vireo at Key West, 
April 22, tied the latest date for the division (RL). 
A Red-eyed Vireo at Alligator Point, May 27 (HMS, 
SLO), and 2 or 3 at the Dry Tortugas, May 25 to 
31 (WBR, et al.), established the latest spring dates 
for their respective divisions. The rare Warbling Vireo 
was early on April 13 at Merritt Island (WFW), 
while at Longboat Key on May 10 one established the 
latest record for the Southern Peninsula (OWL). 

Warblers—A Prothonotary Warbler at Rockledge, 
April 30, was late (ADC), but one near the South 
Loop of the Tamiami Trail on May 27 was the latest 
migration record for the state by 10 days and raises 
the question of the possibility of breeding there 
(LAS). The Swainson’s Warbler, probably not so 
rare as the paucity of records would indicate, was 
seen at Alligator Point on April 8 (HGL, SLO): at 
Paradise Key on the same date (WBR, BR); and at 
Anna Maria, April 7 to 9 and 18 by several observers. 
Single Golden-winged Warblers at Anna Maria, April 
7 and 23 (HEB, JEB), and at Paradise Key, April 
19 (WBR), were the 4th, 5th, and 6th spring records 
for the Southern Peninsula, and 1 near St. Marks 
Light, April 5 (HMS), was the 3rd spring record 
for its division. There were no less than 15 records 
of the usually rare Blue-winged Warbler between 
April 5 and May 3 at Sarascta, Anna Maria, Merritt 
Island, Rockledge, Pigeon Key, Marco Island, Para- 
dise Key, and Marathon. That at Anna Maria on May 
3 was the latest for its division (RDM), while 
those at Merritt Island on April 10 (WFW) and at 
Rockledge, April 25 (ADC) were the 2nd and 3rd 
spring records for the division. Likewise, the rela- 
tively rare Tennessee Warbler was recorded at Anna 
Maria, Sarasota, St. Marks Light, and the Lower Keys, 
with about 15 at the latter location, April 9 (DRP. 
et al.). The Orange-crowned Warbler was late at 
Pigeon Key, April 9 (DRP, RLC). The very rare 
Nashville Warbler was seen at Siesta Key on April 
21 (OWL, GAF). A Magnolia Warbler at Rockledge. 
April 19, was the earliest for the Northern Peninsula 
(JB), and 1 at Loggerhead Key, May 30, was the 
latest for the state (HBC). A Cape May Warbler at 
Fort Pierce, May 22, was the latest for the Southern 
Peninsula (LSH); and a Black-throated Blue War- 
bler, April 1, at St. Petersburg the earliest for the 
Northern Peninsula (JLH, e¢ al.). The latter species, 
rare in the Tallahassee Division, also was recorded at 
Alligator Point, April 26 (DD); at Dog Island, April 
28 (HMS); and at St. George Island, May 6 (JFA). 
The B'ack-throated Green Warbler was early at Al- 
ligator Point on April 8 (HGL, SLO). The Cerulean 
Warb'er, usually rare, was represented by at least 22 
records from all parts of the Fiorida Region. One 
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at Alligator Point, April 8, was the 4th spring record 
from its division (HGL, SLO). The Blackburnian 
Warbler, also infrequent in Florida, was represented 
by 9 records. Among these were 1 on Dog Island, 
April 1 (HMS), which equaled the earliest Florida 
record. and 1 on the Dry Tortugas, May 30 (HBC), 
which was 10 days later than any previous state record. 
The rare Chestnut-sided Warbler was seen at Sara- 
sota, April 19 to 21 (CPP, e/ al.), and at Rockledge, 
April 25 (ADC), where it was the 4th recorded 
from the Northern Peninsula. A Blackpoll Warbler at 
Sarasota, April 8, equals the earliest record for the 
state (OWL); an Ovenbird on the same date at 
Alligator Point, is the earliest for the division (HGL, 
SLO). The Northern Waterthrush established late di- 
vision records at Siesta Key, May 22 (GAF), and at 
Jacksonville, May 28 (HER). Another usually rare 
species, the Connecticut Warbler, was represented by 
about a dozen records. One at Longboat Key, May 9, 
was the first for Sarasota County (CPP); at West 
Palm Beach, May 22 to 24, the latest for the Southern 
Peninsula (VIC, RRC): and 2 or 3 on the Dry Tor- 
tugas, May 28 to 30, the latest for the state (WBR. 
MHH, e al.). A Yellow-breasted Chat at Longboat 
Key, May 9, was another first for Sarasota County 
(CPP). Young ready to leave the nest were seen near 
Pelotes Island in Duval County, May 27, the Ist 


definite breeding record for northeastern Florida 
(SAG). 
Blackbirds and Tanagers—A Bobolink at Lake 


Jackson, May 29, was the latest recorded from Leon 
County (SLO, WMH). The Orchard Oriole, rare 
on the east coast, was reported from Fort Pierce, 
April 8 (LSH). High counts came from Marathon, 
where 50 were present, April 10 (MWC), and from 
Marco Island, with 30 on April 15 (OTO). On the 
Anna Maria Spring Bird Count the unusually high 
number of 41 Baltimore Orioles was found, April 18. 
A Spotted-breasted Oriole at Hypoluxo Island, May 
29 and 30, was nearly the northernmost record (HPL, 
DMW, VG). A Brewer's Blackbird was late near 
Gainesville, April 15 (DEB). The rare Western 
Tanager was seen at Siesta Key until April 5 (HPT), 
and at Tavernier, April 6 (RLC). A Scarlet Tanager 
at Marathon, May 13, was unusually late for the 
Southern Peninsula (CAB), and 1 at Dog Island on 
the same date was the latest for the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion (HMS). A male Stripe-headed Tanager (Spin- 
dulis zena), a species native to the West Indies, was 
observed several times from May 12 to 28 at Marathon 
(CAB, MHH, CRM, MWC). Though it revealed no 
signs of previous captivity, it is impossible to deter- 
mine its origin with certainty, and it would be best 
to consider it a probable escape. 

Finches and Sparrows.—The Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, rare on the east coast, set an early arrival date 
at Marathon, April 9 (CAB), and was seen at Hypo- 
luxo Island, April 22 (DMW, e¢ al.). At Longboat 
Key on May 16 it was 1 day later than any previous- 
ly recorded in the division (CPP). A few Indigo 
Buntings and Blue Grosbeaks at Anna Maria, April 
1, were the earliest for the division (JEB, IRP). One 
of the latter at Longboat Key, May 18, was the latest 
for the Southern Peninsula (CPP). A Painted Bunting 


at Longboat Key, “lay 16, tied ‘the latest record for 
the divison (CPP’. A male Melodious Grassquit 
was singing in a North Miami thicket, May 25 (IJA). 
Both males and f:males of this species have been 
observed in the vicinity for two years and the observa- 
tion of a female feeding young (RB), though pre- 
viously unreported, confirms the establishment of this 
Bahaman species as a breeding bird in Florida. A 
Dickcissel at Marathon, April 19 (CAB), was the 
earliest recorded in migration for the Southern Penin- 
sula; and 2 were at the same location on April 23 
(MWC). An Am. Goldfinch at Tallahassee, May 22. 
was very late (HMS). A Henslow’s Sparrow found 
at the Jacksonville TV tower on April 12 was the 
latest for the Northern Peninsula (KLP), and a Lark 
Sparrow at Alligator Point, April 29, was the latest 
state record by 6 days (ACB). The rarely reported 
Lincoln's Sparrow was present at Anna Maria on 
April 18 and 19, when 2 were seen (CPP, JEB, 
el al.). 

Song.—Most warblers, and other migratory birds 
as well, are relatively silent in their passage through 
the Region. It seems worthy of comment, therefore, 
that observers remarked about many species in song 
on the east coast (HER, LSH), while near Talla- 
hassee the Orange-crowned Warbler was singing on 
April 10 and the Scarlet Tanager, April 12 (HMS). 

Full Names of Observers.—\JA, Ira Joel Abramson; 
JFA, Julius F. Ariail; Brettles, Mr. & Mrs. A. C. 
Brettle; ACB, Mr. & Mrs. A. C. Borror; CAB, Chris- 
tine A. Bonney; DB, David Black; DEB, Dale E. 
Birl:enholz; HEB, Mrs. H. Ellsworth Brown; JB, John 
Bull; JEB, Jane E. Brewer; JNB, Janice N. Bolte; RB, 
Richard Bordeaux; WJB, William J. Bolte; ADC, Al- 
lan D. Cruickshank; CEC, C. E. Collum; HBC, Has- 
kell B. Curry; MWC, Mary W. Crane; RLC, Richard 
L. Cunningham; RRC, Robert R. Cointepoix; VIC, 
Veronica I. Carmen; DD, Dorothy Dodd; RE, Roy 
Evenson; GAF, Mrs. Geo. A. Fuller; TLF, Thomas 
L. Francis; SAG, Samuel A. Grimes; VG, Mrs. V. 
Grove; JLH, Jos. L. Horowitz; LSH, Lyle S. Hub- 
bard; MHH, Margaret H. Hundley; NPH, Norman 
P. Hill; WMH, Wilbur M. Hobbs; ADI, Arthur D. 
Inwood; HGL, Horace G. Loftin; HPL, H. P. Lang- 
ridge; OWL, Orrin W. Letson; RL, Mrs. Ruth 
Lawrence; CRM, C. Russell Mason; HBM, Hugh B. 
Muller; JM, Jeanne Muller; RDM, Mrs. R. D. Mor- 
gan; CCN, C. C. Norris; HJO, Mr. & Mrs. Homer 
J. Owen; OTO, Oscar T. Owre; SLO, Storrs L. Ol- 
son; AP, Al Pflueger; CPP, Chas. P. Preston; DRP, 
Dennis R. Paulson; KLP, Kay L. Painter; LRP, Mrs. 
Lena R. Phelps; BR, Betty Robertson; HER, Mrs. H. 
E. Robinson; JBR, John B. Roark; WBR, William B. 
Robertson; AS, Alexander Sprunt, Jr.; FHS, Mrs. 
Frank H. Stoutamire; HLS, H. L. Stoddard; HMS, 
Henry M. Stevenson; JS, John Seago; LAS, Louis A. 
Stimson; ELT, Edwin L. Tyson; HPT, Mrs. Henry P. 
Truchot; DMW, Donald M. Weed; KZ, Karl Zerbe: 
MZ, Marion Zerbe—IRA JOEL ABRAMSON, 1070 
South Shore Drive, Miami Beach 41, Fla. and HENRY 
M. STEVENSON, Dept. of Biol. Sciences, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 





ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—In many parts of the Region the spring migration 
was reported as the best in several years; an exception 
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was at Cayuga, N. Y. This is perhaps partly because 
large waves of migrants occurred on two week ends in 
May, when observers are most active. Most of the 
“disaster” or “‘scare’’ species were reported in reason- 
able numbers from some parts of the Region and it 
seems likely that most of them will make a come-back, 
as they have many times in the past. 

Most observers will agree that the best way to 
evaluate the migration is to be active daily. The only 
report received of daily activity over several weeks 
was from the Long Point Bird Observatory. There 28 
persons cooperated to man the station for 45 days— 
continuously from April 29 to May 28. During the 
period of continuous coverage three notable influxes 
of birds occurred: May 1, 7 and 13. During the 
remainder of the month birds trickled through rela- 
tively slowly. There were no large peaks from May 
15 to 28. Prior to the period of continuous coverage, 
a notable concentration of Slate-colored Juncos oc- 
curred on April 15-16. On April 15 Brown Creepers 
and Golden-crowned Kinglets also were present in 
large numbers. Notable concentrations of birds during 
the period of continuous coverage are listed below. 
They are shown as slight (S), moderate (M), heavy 
(H) and very heavy (VH), based on totals present 
derived from a daily census, numbers of birds banded, 
and incidental observations. Some of the predcminant 
species are indicated in approximate order of abun- 
dance, for each case. 

29 April S Yellow-shafted Flicker, Brown 

Creeper. 

1 May VH Mainly White-throated Sparrows 
(est. 2000+ in last half-mile of 
point); also Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Slate-colored Junco, Brown Thrasher, 
Chipping Sparrow, Brown Creeper, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Hermit 
Thrush, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Sa- 
vannah, Lincoln's, Field and Swamp 
Sparrows. 
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2 May S 


5 May S 
6 May S 
7 May H 
8 May S&S 
12 May S§S 
13 May H 
14 May M 
15 May S 
20 May S 
28 May S§S 


May, 1961 


Long Point, Ont. 


Point Pelee 


Bradley's Marsh 


Port Hope 
Hamilton 
Kingston 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Atikokan, Ont. 
Peterborough 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Yellow-shafted Flicker, Brown 
Creeper, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Myrtle Warbler. (Probably mainly 
from previous day; White-throats re- 
duced to about 20). 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Chipping 
Sparrow, Eastern Meadowlark. 
White-throated Sparrow, Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, Rufous-sided Tow- 
hee, Brown Thrasher. 
White-throated Sparrow, Blue Jay, 
White-crowned Sparrow, Eastern 
Meadowlark, Myrtle Warbler, Yel- 
low-shafted Flicker. 

White-throated and White-crowned 
Sparrows, Myrtle Warbler, Rufous- 
sided Towhee, Brown Thrasher. 
Bobolink, Blue Jay, Water Pipit, 
Baltimore Oriole, Myrtle Warbler. 
Least Flycatcher, White-throated and 
White-crowned Sparrows, Lincoln's 
Sparrow, Black-throated Green and 
Magnolia Warblers, Water Pipit, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Myrtle War- 
bler. 

Least Flycatcher, Magnolia Warbler, 
White-crowned Sparrow, Catbird, 
Black-throated Green Warbler. 
Catbird, Baltimore Oriole, 
throated Hummingbird. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow, Magnolia War- 
bler. 

Least Flycatcher, Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher. 


Ruby- 


Weatherwise, March was mild in southern Ontario: 
April slightly below normal in temperature, with 
precipitation excesses of about 50 per cent; and May 
had about normal temperatures and precipitation ex- 
cesses of about 25 per cent. 

Egrets—As last year, there were several reports of 
Cattle Egrets. One, April 27, Dundas Marsh, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. (GWN, JBM, RC, ef «/.); 1, April 29, 
and 2, May 3, Montezuma Wildlife Refuge, N. Y. 
(RS & JAW); 1, May 20-23, Huff's Island, Prince 
Edward Co., Ont. (IWK, ef al.); 1, May 21, Clark- 
son, N. Y. (JT, AS); and 1, May 25, Luther Marsh, 
Ont. (AC). Near Amherstburg, Ont. Common Egrets 
were reported down in numbers as compared to the 
past few years (WS). 

Geese and Ducks.—The Canada Goose migration 
was reported as excellent from many areas. On March 
26 there were 16,400 at Oak Orchard, N. Y. (WB, 
SB); at Cayuga, N. Y. there was a raft about 614 
miles long the last week of April (SFH); and good 
flights were reported at Kingston, Ont. on April 16, 
23 and May 10 (HQ). A Barnacle Goose was seen 
at Wolcottsville Sinks, N. Y., April 4-7 (WCL, RA, 
RO, et al.). Large numbers of Brant were reported 
as follows: 700, flying west, May 18, Presqu’ile Park, 
Ont. (HB); 400, flying northeast, Bronte, Ont. 
(HM); and large flocks, May 20, Prince Edward 
Point and Presqu’ile Park, Ont., and some until June 

Good numbers of Pintails were seen on two 
days; on March 5, 4825 were’seen at Oak Orchard 
(WB, SB) and on March 26, 2170 were counted at 
Wolcottsville Sinks (WB, SB). The Shoveler is re- 
ported as increasing in the Kingston, Ont. area, with 


Table 1. Days in May when migration was evident. 


Fort William, Ont. 


Pimisi Bay 
North Bay 
Sudbury 
South Bay 
Waterloo 


Key 
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(Note Long Point is the only area where observations were made daily). 
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about 10 having been seen (HQ). About 200 Red- 
heads were reported at Presque Isle, Pa., March 12-19 
(JHS); as were 3000+ Ring-necked Ducks, and 
4500+ Canvasbacks. 

At Long Point, Ont. on March 12 large flocks 
were coming into open water near the base of 
the Point, including several hundred Am. Widgeon, 
Ring-necked Ducks, and scaup. On April 3 there were 
large numbers of several species near the causeway, 
including several hundred Canvasbacks, Am. Widgeon, 
scaup and good numbers of Redheads and Ring- 
necked Ducks. About 200 Oldsquaws were seen off 
the end of Long Point on April 22. From that date 
until the end of May large numbers of dead were 
washed up on the beach. For instance on May 14, 38 
were found along 20 miles of the south beach. On 
May 18, 7 were found on the last half-mile of the 
Point. Thirty were found on May 21 along 4 mile 
of the north beach. The latest live birds were two 
seen on May 25. Most of the dead birds examined 
showed some signs of ‘‘oiling,”’ although in some cases 
only small areas of the feathers were oiled (L.P.B.O.). 
On April 29, 150 White-winged Scoters were seen 
near the end of Long Point; there numbers gradually 
dropped until May 27 when 2 were reported. Several 
“oiled” White-winged Scoters were also picked up 
along the beach (L.P.B.O.). These and the Oldsquaws 
may have been “‘oiled’’ by oil dumped by the many 
lake boats that pass by the end of the point. 

Vultures, Hawks and Eagles—Turkey Vultures 
seem to be increasing over some of the Region. On 
April 23, 16 were seen at Hawk Lookout, near 
Rochester, N. Y. (G.O.S.); on May 6, 5 were seen 
at Waterford, Pa. (JHS) and 2 were reported at 
Belleville on May 21 (IWK). A Black Vulture was 
reported on May 28 at the Halton County Forest, 
Campbellville, Ont. (GWN, doc. rep.). 

At Rochester, N. Y., the best hawk flights were on 
April 27 & 29 and on May 15 (fide HSM). At Hamil- 
ton, Ont there were flights on April 5, 29 and 30 
(JBM). In late April several large flights of Broad- 
winged Hawks were noted: April 23, 397 at Port- 
land, N. Y. (BN, et al.); April 26, 1800 at Port 
Furon, Blue Water Bridge, Mich. (WL); April 27, 
3350 at Rochester, N. Y. (MB, e¢ al.), 850 at Ham- 
burg, N. Y. (TB, ef al.), and 177 at Terra Cotta, 
Ont. (RMS). A late Rough-legged Hawk was seen 
at Long Point on May 20 (L.P.B.O.). 

There were several reports of active Bald Eagle 
nests, but only one was definitely known to be suc- 
cessful. At Atikokan, Ont. on April 26 one young 
bird was seen in a nest 35 feet up in a poplar (SP). 
In Essex County, Ont. 5-10 birds were seen, with 
1-2 pairs nesting; in Kent County, Ont. 10-11 adults 
seen, with 3 pairs nesting (fide SJP). At Long Point 
there were at least 3 active nests early in the season; 
2 of these attempts were unsuccessful and the third 
nest was not revisited (L.P.B.O.). 

Cranes.—There were 3 reports of Sandhill Cranes: 
2, April 22, near Fort William, Ont. (AEA); 15, 
May 2, near Fort William (DS); and 2, May 13, at 
Pool Lake, Manitoulin Island, Ont. (JM, CO, JB). 

Shorebirds.—The flight of shorebirds was generally 
reported as good—excellent in scme areas, but pccr 


in a few. At Long Point the main arrivals of northern 
shorebirds (particularly Ruddy Turnstone, Dunlin and 
Sanderling) began about May 15; numbers built up 
until they reached a peak about May 25-26. A reduc- 
tion in numbers was noted on May 28. On May 25 
there were hundreds of shorebirds along the 20 miles 
of beach—mainly Dunlin, turnstone and Sanderling 
(in that order of abundance) (L.P.B.O.). On May 30 
there were 25 Ruddy Turnstones at Braddock’s, N. Y. 
(AS); on June 3, 200 plus at Point Pelee (RM); and 
the first record for the Deep River, Ont. area was 
obtained on May 29 (WHW). 

There were reports of good numbers of Whimbrels 
from several parts of the Region: May 20, large 
flock, Presqu’ile Park, Ont. (KFE), 200, Bradley's 
Marsh, Ont. (NC), 125, Rondeau Park, Ont. (RDU); 
May 22, 470, Whitby—Ajax, Ont. (JLB, JK), 11, 
Lynden, Ont. (EWB); May 24, 724, Lake Erie shore, 
Fort Erie to Port Maitland, Ont. (AC, AS); May 25, 
120, Long Point, (L.P.B.O.), 100, Rondeau Park, 
(RDU), 4, Deep River, Ont. (first record for area) 
(WHW). 

On May 20-22 a Knot was seen at Presqu’ile 
Park (LH) and on May 21, 1 was seen at Long 
Point (L.P.O.B.). A Purple Sandpiper seen on May 
28 at Kingston, Ont. is a new species for the area 
(AEB, NM, ef a/.). Nine Dunlins were seen on May 
16 in the Deep River area, the first local record 
(WHW ). On May 19, 200-300 Short-billed Dowitch- 
ers were seen in “‘water-logged”’ fields near Kingston 
(KNC). A Willet was seen on May 14 near Rondeau 
Park (GWN). Two pairs of Wilson’s Phalaropes 
were seen at Hamilton on June 4 (GWN, RC) and 
1 was reported at Fort William (RR, RMB). 

Cuckoos to W oodpeckers.—Y ellow-billed and Black- 
billed Cuckoos were reported as scarce over much of 
the Region. A late Snowy Owl was seen on Amherst 
Island, Ont. on May 28 (HQ). The Red-headed 
Woodpecker seems to be making a come-back in some 
parts of the Region. At Kingston there were more re- 
ports than for a few years (fide HQ) and at Cayuga, 
N. Y. the situation was similar (SFH). Yellow-bellied 
Sapsuckers were common at Cayuga, N. Y. on April 
15-17 (SFH) and a large movement was noted at 
Fort William on April 20 (AEA). A wave of Yel- 
low-shafted Flickers was reported at Presque Isle, Pa. 
on April 15 (JM). 

Flycatchers and Swallows —On June 3 a Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher was carefully identified at Point 
Pelee (doc. report in ROM, REM). This is the 
seventh sight record for Ontario and the first for 
Point Pelee. 

The Eastern Phoebe seems to be attaining its former 
numbers over some of the Region, particularly in 
the south. On May 13 there was a large influx of 
Empidonax flycatchers at the end of Long Point. It 
was estimated that there were 250 on the last half- 
mile of the Point and of 87 trapped and banded 81 
were identified as Least, 1 as Traill’s and 5 were 
unidentified (L.P.B.0.). On May 13-14, 42 Least 
Flycatchers were banded at Point Pelee (JOLR, NTK, 
AHK). On May 16 a Traill’s Flycatcher was netted 
and banded at Richmond Hill near Toronto, Ont. 
(GW, JL). This is 3 days earlier than the earliest 
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date given in Saunders and Baillie’s Bird Migration 
Chart—Toronto Region. On April 24, 8000 swal- 
lows, mainly Trees, were seen at the Montezuma 
Wildlife Refuge, N. Y. (SFH). For the first time in 
many years colonies of Cliff Swallows were reported 
near Kingston and Prince Edward Point, Ont. (HQ). 

Crows, Nuthatches, Wrens —There was a marked 
movement of Common Crows early in March. On 
March 3, 2075 were reported near Hamilton (HM, 
JBM); on March 4, 2000 were seen in Essex Ccunty, 
Ont. (SJP), by March 18 most of these had left 
(WS). Red-breasted Nuthatches were reported as 
scarce over most of the southern part of the Region. 
Between April 15 to 23 there were 200+ Brown 
Creepers at Bradley's Marsh (RLW). On May 14 a 
Bewick’s Wren was trapped, weighed, measured, pho- 
tographed, banded and released at the end of Long 
Point (L.P.B.O.). 

Mimic Thrushes, Thrushes, Kinglets and Vireos.— 
On May 13 a Mockingbird was seen at Pimisi Bay, 
Ont., the first for the area (LdeKL). At Long Point 
3 were trapped and banded: May 7, 21, 22. Hylocichla 
thrushes with the exception of the Hermit, seemed to 
be present in average numbers over most of the Re- 
gion. The Hermit was reported as scarce in some 
areas, although it was common in others, notably at 
Kingston, Ont. (HQ) and Presque Isle, Pa. (JHS). 
Robins seem to be back to normal numbers over much 
of the Region. The “‘scarce-species” the Eastern Blue- 
bird is still reported as scarce over much of the south- 
ern area, but is common in some parts of Ontario and 
would seem to be on the way back up to its former 
relatively small numbers. There was a good movement 
of kinglets of both species through the western half 
of the Region. On April 15 there were 400 Golden- 
crowns at Bradley’s Marsh (RLW). 

On May 13 a White-eyed Vireo was _ trapped, 
banded, photographed and released at Long Point 
(L.P.B.O.) as was one at Point Pelee (NTK). One 
was seen at Manitou, N. Y. on May 9 (WCL). 

Warblers—The warbler migration was reported 
as the best in several years from many parts of the 
Region. One exception was Cayuga, N. Y. where few 
were seen (fide SFH). The weekend of May 13-14 
produced concentrations of warblers at Long Point, 
Point Pelee, Hamilton, Kingston, Pimisi Bay, North 
Bay, Sudbury, all in Ontario and at Rochester, N. Y. 
At Long Point 22 species were seen and 60 individuals 
of 15 species were banded (L.P.B.O.). A Blue-winged 
Warbler was trapped and banded at Long Point on 
May 12 (L.P.B.O.). On May 13 there were 200+ 
Magnolia Warblers at Bradley's Marsh (RLW). The 
same day there were 500 Black-throated Green War- 
blers there. A Brewster's Warbler was banded at Brad- 
ley’s on May 7 (RLW) and 1 was seen at Point Pelee 
on May 7 (WB) and May 10 (NC). A Kirtland’s 
Warbler was seen at Point Pelee on May 13 (WB, e/ 
al.). Four Kentucky Warblers were reported as fol- 
lows: 1 seen at Presque Isle, Pa., May 9 (JM); 1 seen 
at Point Pelee, May 13 (GWN, ef al.); 1 seen at Ron- 
deau Park, May 20 (WS); and 1 banded at Long 
Point, May 21 (L.P.B.0.). Hooded Warblers were 
seen as follows: 1, Point Pelee, May 9-12 (WB, et 
al.); 1, Bradley’s Marsh (banded), May 13 (RLW); 
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and 1, Morgan's Point. N. Y. (GM). 

Icterids, Tanagers —Redwinged Blackbirds, Brown- 
headed Cowbirds and Common Grackles are still in- 
creasing in numbers and spreading northward in the 
Region. On March 12 there were hundreds of Red- 
winged Blackbirds in the marshes at Long Point 
(L.P.B.0O.). An Orchard Oriole seen on May 21 at 
Point Traverse, Ont. was the first seen there since 
1938 (ANS). Western Meadowlarks were reported 
from several areas, including 1, all May, at Rochester, 
N. Y. (JT); 1, April 24, South Bay Mouth, Ont. 
(DS); and 1, Long Point (end) May 5, 7, 8 
(L.P.B.O.). Several Summer Tanagers were reperted: 
1 ¢@, Point Pelee, May 13 (WN) and May 27 
(REM), a pair on May 7 (WS); a first year ¢ was 
trapped, photographed and banded at Long Point, 
May 20 (L.P.B.O.); and 1, Rondeau Park, May 21 
(HM). 

Fringillids—A male Blue Grosbeak was reported at 
Hamilton, Ont., May 12-13 (JBM, RC, ef al.). The 
first Ontario specimen was collected last year at Long 
Point (see Avk, 78:97, 1961). Red Crossbills were 
reported in late May and early June from some areas 
in the southern part of the Region: 6-30, al! May, 
Rochester, N. Y. area (HSM); 100, Presque Isle, 
Pa. (JHS); 100, May 22, Long Point, (L.P.B.O.); 
and 45, June 3, Allegany State Park, N. Y. (HHA). 
A thousand Am. Goldfinches were seen 2! 
Isle on May 13-14 (JHS). 

Dickcissels were reported from 2 areas. On May 
13, 4 were seen at Point Pelee (GWN, ef al.). and 
1 was banded (JOLR, NTK, AHK). At Long Point 
1 was banded on May 17 (L.P.B.O.). On May 7 a 
large influx of sparrows occurred over much of the 
southern and central part of the Region. The wave 
consisted mainly of White-crowns and White-throats: 
at Buffalo between 1500 and 5000 White-throats 
were seen, the most ever seen in that area (fide HHA). 
A Bachman’s Sparrow was carefully identified at 
Point Pelee on May 13 (BN, JLB, ef al.). This is 
the fifth record for Ontario; there are two specimens, 
1 from Point Pelee and 1 from Long Point. The other 
two records are sightings at Point Pelee (fide JLB). 
Lincoln’s Sparrows were more numerous than usual 
at Point Pelee (AHK) and were very numerous at 
Long Point where maximum numbers occurred on 
May 13 (32 banded, L.P.B.O.). 

Sub-regional Editors —A. E. Allin, H. H. Axtell, 
James L. Baillie, Alice H. Kelley, S. F. Hoyt, D. J. T. 
Hussell, Helen Quilliam, James Leach, Howard S. 
Miller, George W. Nerth, Hazel Petty, Douglas D. 
Sadler, J. M. Speirs, Jean H. Stull and Jayson A. 
Walker. 

Contributors —(Mrs.) R. Axtell, H. Bare, Eric W. 
Bastin, (Mrs.) R. M. Beckett, A. E. Bell, Thomas 
Bourne, W. Brockner, (Mrs.) S. Brockner, John 
Budd, Norman Chesterfield, A. Clark, A. Cringan, 
Robert Curry, K. F. Edwards, Genesee Ornithological 
Society, Lilian Hart, Neil T. Kelley, John Keenley- 
side, Kingston Nature Club, I. W. Knight, Warren 
Lamb, L. de K. Lawrence, W. C. Listman, Long Point 
Bird Observatory, John Lunn, (Mrs.) Gwen Lunn, 
H. MacPherson, Robert E. Mara, Nora Mansfield, 
Joseph Marshall, John Mehner, J. B. Miles, George 
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Mayers, Huber Moore, B. Nathan, Walter Nickell, 
R. O'Hara, Charles Oliver, (Mrs.) Shirley Peruniak, 
S. J. Postupalsky, R. Robb, J. O. L. Roberts, R. M. 
Saunders, A. Schaffner, Roberta Seaman, (Mrs.) Doris 
Sibley, Winnifred Smith, A. Starling, David Storey, 
Alden N. Strong, J. Taylor, R. D. Ussher, W. H. 
Walker and R. L. Wright—James Wooprorp, Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto 5, Ont. and DonaLp E. 
BuRTON, 171 Strathearn Road, Toronto 10, Ont. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—tThis was the year 
without a spring. Winterlike conditions, with hard 
frosts and even snowfall, prevailed to the end of 
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May. April was much colder than normal and at the 
Pittsburgh, Pa. weather station two inches more than 
normal rainfall occurred. May averaged almost five 
degrees colder than normal, but had slightly less than 
normal rainfall. On April 28 a heavy snowfall oc- 
curred at high elevations in West Virginia and most 
of the nerthern stations reported snow in the air on 
May 27. This, too, resulted in an appreciable fall at 
high elevations. In West Virginia heavy frosts oc- 
curred on May 30. Most of this cold weather came 
in a series of almost classically developed alternations 
of cold and warm (really lukewarm) fronts. This 
all added up to the coldest spring in thirty-five years. 

The migration was generally late, but many areas 
reported that it was the best one in recent years. It 
was also a drawn-out one since the May arrivals were 
moving through throughout the month, whereas in 
the southern part of the Region the migration is 
normally over by May 20. In most cases, also, the 
numbers of each species were good. In the South 
where the migration events normally occur in April 
the lateness of arrival was particularly noticeable. 
At Demorest, Ga., the extreme southern limit of the 
Region, the median arrival date of 55 migrant species 
was 12 days late (EGN). In the North the first ar- 
rivals of many species were about on time and some 
were early. At Sewickley, Pa. 13 species arrived earlier, 
18 later, and 4 on the average arrival date for the 
last five years (CHLS). In many cases, however, first 


arrival dates were misleading since the main popula- 
tions arrived quite late. 

The cold weather produced a greatly retarded foliage 
development and so most of the migrants (particularly 
the warblers) were easy to see. On the other hand, 
several reporters noted that the birds were quieter 
and did not sing as much as in some years. (Is this 
the result of the low temperatures?) Thus many 
species slipped through almost unnoticed. 

At Morgantown, W. Va. the succession of cold 
and warm fronts produced four distinct periods of 
movement. A large concentration of migrants was 
“pinned down” on April 29-30 as a result of the 
strong cold front on April 28. As this was alleviated 
a good wave developed about May 1. Another period 
of cold ended on May 6 and the species present and 
the numbers of each were markedly different on May 
7 than on May 6. A less pronounced warming trend 
on May 11-12 produced a fair flight on May 13-14. 
A final very heavy migrant wave moved through on 
May 19 and continued to May 22. In other areas these 
waves were not so apparent, however, and the mi- 
gration was more of a steady trickle, as for example 
at Inwood, W. Va. (CM), and Athens, Ohio (HCS). 

Loons, Grebes and Herons.—The Common Loon 
migration was about normal, with the usual late 
stragglers staying until late May. The only large con- 
centration reported was at State College, Pa. where 
65 were seen on one pond in early April (WSC). 
Most places reported Horned Grebes in good numbers; 
350 were seen at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. cn April 9 
(RCL). A Western Grebe was reported at Youngs- 
town, Ohio on April 16 (VPM). 

The first Tennessee record for the Cattle Egret was 
made on May 5 and 6 near Norris (JBO). Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons were reported at Dailey, Poca- 
hontas Co., W. Va. on April 14 (RB) and at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. on April 30 (LRH). Am. Bitterns at 
Lexington, Va. (JJM) and at Wyatt, W. Va. (LM) 
were unusual. 

Waterfowl—The bulk of the flight had passed 
through before April 1; in some areas it was very pocr 
and nowhere was it very heavy. Whistling Swans were 
still present in good numbers in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania in early April (RCL) and a flock of 80 was 
seen at State College, Pa. on April 15 (WSC). The 
Blue Goose was reported from Wheeling, W. Va. 
on April 20 (GHB) and from Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
on May 24 (extremely late) (TDI). The first eastern 
Tennessee record for the White-fronted Goose was 
made on March 25 at Cove Lake, the bird remaining 
until April (JBO). There were more reports than 
usual of Green-winged Teal and from Crawford 
County, Pa. there was a well-authenticated record of 
a European Teal on April 8 (RCL). 

The Oldsquaw is usually a rather rare winter bird 
in this Region, but this spring some late records came 
from Crawford County, Pa. on March 25 and April 
8 (RCL); from Preston County, W. Va. and Garrett 
County, Md. on April 16 (GAH); from Indiana, Pa. 
on April 15 and 21 (CDW); and from Warren, Pa. 
on April 23 (WLH). White-winged Scoters were 
reported from Indiana, Pa. (CDW): Crawford 
County, Pa. (RCL); and Black Meshannon State Park, 
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Pa. (WSC). 

Hawks and Gallinaceous Birds —At Butler, Pa. 
Cooper’s Hawks seem to have disappeared but the 
Buteo species were considered to be up (FWP). Spar- 
row Hawks were reported to be scarce at Charleston, 
W. Va. (GFH); Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH); and 
East Liverpool, Ohio (NL). Bald Eagles were re- 
ported from Black Moshannon State Park, Pa. on 
April 12 (adult) and May 5 (immature), and a Gold- 
en Eagle was seen at State College, Pa. on May 8 
(WSC). An unusual number of records of the Os- 
prey were submitted. Peregrine Falcons were reported 
from Pymatuning Lake, Pa. on March 18 (RCL) and 
from the Eastern Panhandle of West Virginia on April 
18 and May 4 (CM). 

Despite the rigors of the winter the Ruffed Grouse, 
the Bobwhite and the Turkey apparently started the 
breeding season, in good numbers. The small colony 
of Ring-necked Pheasants at Morgantown, W. Va. ap- 
parently has been about eliminated with the ex- 
pansion of real estate developments into their habitat. 

Shorebirds and Gulls —The high water levels pro- 
duced a shorebird flight that was universally poor. 
An Am. Golden Plover at State College, Pa. on April 
27 and May 10 was the second spring occurrence 
there, and a Willet at Black Moshannon State Park, 
Pa. on April 15 was the second record for the Re- 
gion (MW). 

For a completely landlocked area the gull migra- 
tion was very good and a heavy flight went through 
in the last week of April and the first two weeks of 
May. This phenomenon (which is not new) raises 
some interesting possibilities for speculation since very 
heavy concentrations of gulls follow the opening up 
of the bodies of water in March. Where then, do these 
May migrants come from? Fully adult Ring-billed 
Gulls remained at Youngstown, Ohio into June with 
apparently little interest in breeding (VPM). Caspian 
Terns were seen at State College, Pa. on April 23 and 
May 5 (WSC). 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Swifts, and Hummingbirds. 
—The irruption of Tent Caterpillars, so prominent in 
the northern part of the Region in the last two years, 
was not repeated and accordingly both species of 
cuckoo were reduced in numbers, although they were 
still common. Chuck-will’s-widow did not appear in 
Demorest, Ga. until May 24, four weeks late (EGN). 
Whip-poor-wills were about on time, being first heard 
in the Eastern Panhandle of West Virginia on April 
24 (CM), but at Morgantown they were not heard 
until May 14 and were in low numbers for the 
second year. Common Nighthawks were in good 
numbers throughout and generally arrived on the 
May 5-6 warming trend. At some places Chimney 
Swifts were quite late in arriving, a week late at 
Lexington, Va. (JJM); not until May 4 at Wyatt, 
W. Va. (LM) and not until May 5 at Inwood, W. Va. 
(CM). During the cold weather this year there were 
no reports of mortality as we had last year. A Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird in Knoxville, Tenn. on April 
17, was quite early (JBO). 

Flycatchers —Great concern for the Eastern Phoebe 
is being shown throughout the Region. They had 
arrived on time in the middle of March but had 
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been in low numbers. Undoubtedly they suffered addi- 
tional reduction in the early April cold weather and 
so the nesting population seems low throughout. 

The Eastern Wood Pewee and the Empidonax spe- 
cies all arrived a little earlier than usual and are in 
good numbers. Traill’s Flycatcher was in unusually 
large numbers at Morgantown, W. Va. and in Altona 
Marsh, Jefferson Co., W. Va. the population was 
at an all-time high (GAH). There were many more 
than the usual numbers of reports of Olive-sided Fly- 
catchers. 

Swallows and Corvids.—Most of the swallow spe- 
cies arrived on time but the effects of last year's 
spring mortality are still. evident as most species 
are in reduced numbers. At Morgantown, W. Va. the 
Rough-winged Swallow was essentially missing 
throughout May. At Warren, Pa. Tree Swallows were 
nesting in about the same numbers as in 1960 
(WLH). The colony of Cliff Swallows found at 
Youngstown, Ohio last year has split to occupy two 
new sites, but they are still in good numbers (VPM). 

There were reports of a Black-billed Magpie in 
Tucker County, W. Va. where a nest had been found 
last summer. Further investigation has shown that 
this bird appeared in that region in about 1952 
and has successfully nested on at least two cccasions 
since. The few birds seen last year seem to be the 
surviving remnants of what was once a sizeable little 
colony (RKB). 

Nuthatches, Wrens.—The scarcity of Red-breasted 
Nuthatches in the winter has continued and none 
were reported in migration. The numbers on the 
breeding grounds in the West Virginia spruce belt 
seemed only a little low on May 30 (GAH). 

The two successive cold winters have reduced the 
Carolina Wren population to only half or even less 
than half its normal level in the northern part of 
the range. Bewick’s Wren continues to be scarce, or 
at least unreported over most of the Region. Both spe- 
cies of marsh wren were reported more frequently this 
spring than usual, and a Long-billed at Demorest, Ga. 
on April 26 was the first local record (EGN). 

Mimics.—Mockingbirds continue to move north- 
ward and the winter cccurrences at State College, Pa. 
and Youngstown, Ohio were followed by the birds 
remaining until the start of the breeding season (WSC, 
VPM). Catbirds arrived on time but were noticeably 
few until the middle of May when the bulk of the 
population appeared. Brown Thrashers were up in 
numbers at most places and arrival dates varied wide- 
ly, as, for example, April 5 at Wheeling, W. Va. 
(GHB) and April 28 at Butler, Pa. (FWP)—both 
localities being at about the same latitude. 


Thrushes——Robins seemed to be in about normal 
numbers, although most early nestings failed. The 
Eastern Bluebird is now a very rare bird in most of 
the Region. One can drive for many miles through 
northern West Virginia and western Maryland without 
seeing a single bird, and most reporters commented 
on the difficulty of listing this species on the May Big 
Day Counts. At Warren, Pa. Highhouse reports that 
his 100 nesting boxes have about 40 per cent oc- 
cupancy (the same as last year). 
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The H)locichla thrushes present a confused picture. 
Hermits were most uncommon everywhere during the 
migration, and were unreported at some places. This 
is a trend that has been going on for some years. On 
May 28-31 very few Hermits were singing in the 
West Virginia breeding grounds but this may have 
only reflected the unseasonably cold weather (GAH). 
Wood Thrushes showed an almost universal arrival 
date of April 24-25 in the northern part of the Region. 
This is a little late and they were in slightly sub- 
normal numbers. At Wheeling, W. Va. there was a 
good, long lasting, flight of Swainson’s Thrushes in 
late May (GHB); at Meadville, Pa. the flight was 
normal (RCL); but at Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH); 
State College, Pa. (WSC) and East Liverpool, Ohio 
(NL) the flight was poor. There were more reports 
than usual of Gray-cheeked Thrushes. 

Gnatcatchers and Vireos.—Late April produced a 
very heavy flight of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers throughout 
the Region, and they seemed little affected by the last- 
of-the-month cold spell. 

The vireos were good examples of birds that ar- 
rived but did not sing very much and so were quite in- 
conspicuous. Even allowing for this the Yellow- 
throated seemed rather scarce in West Virginia 
(GAH); but a very early arrival date was reported 
on April 17 at Wyatt, W. Va. (LM). In late May 
the breeding population of the Solitary seemed very 
low in the West Virginia mountains but again this 
may have been merely the result of lack of singing in 
the cold (GAH). On May 7 several White-eyed 
Vireos were seen at Youngstown, Ohio, where they 
are rare (VPM). 

Warblers—Mbost sections reported the best warbler 
migration in several years. While some of the enthusi- 
asm might have been generated by the fact that the 
birds were easy to see in the scanty foliage, it was 
not totally an illusion that good numbers moved 
through. The first arrivals were generally cn time (in 
the North), but large numbers did not arrive until 
perhaps two weeks late. This was true not cnly for the 
migrants but also for the resident lowland species that 
normally arrive all in one bunch in early May. The 
peak of the flight came late in May and the migration 
was still continuing on May 24. A few Blackpolls 
still remained on June 1. All sections commented on 
the variety of species present with most places list- 
ing from 25 to 30 on their Big Day Counts. At 
Knoxville, Tenn. 34 were listed on April 30 (JBO). 

After several years of relatively low numbers, the 
Tennessee Warbler staged a really heavy flight in most 
places. Bay-breasts were in unusual numbers in most 
regions but at Youngstown, Ohio they were low, al- 
though one was seen on April 30, a rather early date 
(VPM). The flight of Myrtles and Cape Mays was 
generally good with a report .of 200 Cape Mays in 
one yard in Charleston, W. Va. on May 7 (GFH). 
The other migrant species showed the usual behavior 
of being exceptionally common at one place and ex- 
ceptionally uncommon some place else. 

There were more than the usual reports of Wilson's 
Warbler, and Connecticut Warblers (often missing 
completely in the spring) were reported from several 
places, including very early ones from Youngstown, 


Ohio on May 2 (VPM) and East Liverpool, Ohio on 
May 9 (NL). Swainson’s Warbler continues to be 
found at new locations near Charleston, W. Va. and 
12 singing male Yellow-throated Warblers were found 
in that area, where the bird has been only a sporadic 
visitor until recently (GFH). This species also was 
reported from Huntington, W. Va. (TDI) and from 
East Liverpool, Ohio (NL). A Brewster's Warbler hy- 
brid was netted and banded at Meadville, Pa. on May 
10 (RCL) and a hybrid of some sort was reported 
from State College, Pa. (MW). 

Icterids and Tanagers——The blackbird explosion 
continues without let-up. Common Grackles are now 
abundant throughout eastern West Virginia and Red- 
winged Blackbirds are not far behind. Baltimore 
Orioles continue to increase and the Orchard Oriole 
is apparently catching the urge and has also shown 
an increase. 

Several observers commented on the unusual abun- 
dance of Scarlet Tanagers, but this may have been 
only that they were conspicuous in the leafless trees. 
A Summer Tanager at Indiana, Pa. on May 9 was well 
north of its usual range (CDW). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Indigo Buntings and Am. 
Goldfinches were exceptionally abundant throughout 
the Region and the migration of Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks was above normal. Dickcissels seen at State 
College, Pa. on May 11 and 14 were only the second 
local record (MW). 

The only spring Evening Grosbeak report was of a 
pair seen at State College, Pa. on May 11 (WSC). 
Purple Finches were unusually scarce during migra- 
tion. Pine Siskins staged a reasonably heavy flight in 
April. They were abundant in the Randolph County, 
W. Va. mountains in late April (GAH); at Mead- 
ville, Pa. they were common, remaining until early 
May; and a flock of 158 was at Elizabethton, Tenn. 
from April 30 to May 8 (LRH). A large flock of 
about 500 was seen at Youngstown, Ohio on May 
7, and the birds were seen on May 30 at Roan Moun- 
tain, Tenn. (FWB) and in the Cheat Mountains of 
West Virginia (GAH). A flock of Red Crossbills was 
present at State College, Pa. from April 8 to May 
14 (MW) and a small flock was seen at Warren, Pa. 
on-May 12 (WLH). A flock of about 30 was found 
in the Cheat Mountains of West Virginia on May 30, 
31 (GAH). 

For most species the sparrow migration was about 
normal. A Fox Sparrow at Youngstown, Ohio on May 
1 (VPM) and a Tree Sparrow at Meadville, Pa. on 
April 27 (banded) (RCL) were quite late. The 
usually erratic White-crowned Sparrow was quite com- 
mon at Charleston, W. Va. (GFH) and Warren, Pa. 
(WLH), but was poor at Clarksville, Pa. (RB); 
Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH); and Sewickley, Pa. 
(CHLS); and it was completely missing at East 
Liverpool, Ohio (NL). The White-throated Sparrow 
showed the same erratic pattern and by and large 
paralleled the White-crown as to occurrence. 

Contributors.—Fred W. Behrend, Ralph Bell, 
George H. Breiding, Robert Brittain, Maurice Brooks, 
R. K. Burns, William S. Clarke, Jr., Joseph A. Grom, 
C. O. Handley, Lee R. Herndon, William L. High- 
house, George F. Hurley, Tom D. Igou, Mrs. Nevada 
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Laitsch, Robert C. Leberman, Mrs. Lena McBee, Vin- 
cent P. McLaughlin, Clark Miller, J. J. Murray, E. G. 
Nichols, J. B. Owen, Glen Phillips, F. W. Preston, 
C. H. L. Schuette III, Henri C. Seibert, Mrs. Cora D. 
Williams, Merrill Wood—Gerorce A. HALL, De- 
partment of Chemistry, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—April was 
unusually cold and unpleasant throughout the Region. 
A heavy snow occurred on the 16-17th. The first half 
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of May was windy and wet, foliage came out late and 
observation of perching birds was good. 

Loons, Grebes—Horned Grebes were exceptionally 
abundant in Minnesota. Heavy oil sludge along the 
shore of Lake Michigan from Grand Beach to New 
Buffalo and south apparently caused death to about 
150 waterbirds that were found April 18, 23 and 24. 
Species found were Horned Grebe, Red-necked Grebe, 
Common Loon, Oldsquaw, Red-breasted Merganser, 
Herring Gull and Ring-billed Gull. On the morning 
of April 18 there were an estimated 1000 birds, 
mostly grebes, swimming in various degrees of oiling 
near Grand Beach, Berrien Co. (J. B. Fleugel). One 
Eared Grebe was seen in Columbia County, Wis., 
April 24 (R. B. Dryer). 

Herons.—In Minnesota Common Egrets were pres- 
ent in small numbers in marshes adjacent to rivers 
(Lupient). They were reported in Mud Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge also (Don Perkuchin). Many ob- 
servers reported them at various points in Wisconsin 
in April and May (Sam Robbins). Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons were present in St. Paul, Minn. during 
May (John Hall). 

Geese-—About 100 Blue and Snow Geese flew 
over Hennepin County, Minn., May 21 (Harvey 
Gunderson). One White-fronted Goose was reported 
in Fond de Lac County, Wis., April 16 (Lowell 
Hall, ef al.), and 2 in Burnett County, Wis., May 22 
(N. R. Stone). Fifteen Blue Geese were sighted in 
Sauk County, Wis., Jume 2 (Harold Kruse). 

Ducks.—A Cinnamon Teal was seen at Beaver Dam, 
Dodge Co., Wis., April 30, and collected, May 3 
(Richard Hunt). 

Hawks.—There was a large flight of Broad-winged 
Hawks over Port Huron, Mich., April 26 (Mrs. John 
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Wismer, Warren Lamb). Red-tailed, Broad-winged, 
Rough-legged, Marsh Hawks and Ospreys were ob- 
served over Rock County, Wis., May 1 (Mrs. Joseph 
Mahlum). 

Gallinaceous Birds —Two Sandhill Cranes were 
seen at Portage Marsh, Detroit area, Mich., April 15 
(A. Valentine). Individuals were sighted in Wauke- 
sha County, Wis. March 25 and April 22 (John Biele- 
feldt); 7 were in Adams County on April 8, where 
they nest every year (Sam Robbins). They appeared 
on April 14 in Rock County, Wis. (Mahlum). They 
were present in April in Mud Lake Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Minn. (Perkuchin). 

Shorebirds—Except in western sections, there were 
few reports of shorebirds in Minnesota. There also 
were few reports in the Detroit, Mich. area (Kelley). 
At Salt Lake, Lac Qui Parle Co., there was a con- 
centration of hundreds of shorebirds during May. 
Present were Whimbrels, Willets, Am. Avocets, Dun- 
lins, Ruddy Turnstones, about 50 Wilson’s Phalaropes 
and large numbers of small ‘peeps’ (Mary Lupient, 
et al.). 

Gulls, Terns —A Great Black-backed Gull was 
observed in the Detroit, Mich. area, March 17 (Valen- 
tine). Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen in Lac Qui Parle 
County, Minn. May 21 (Lupient). 

Cuckoos.—Since spraying was used to combat the 
infestation of the Tent Caterpillar in northern Minne- 
sota, cuckoos have been scarce. There were no reports 
this season. A Yellow-billed Cuckco was observed in 
Rock County, Wis. May 26 (Mahlum). One was 
found killed at a TV tower at Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
May 25 (G. A. Kemper). 

W ood peckers.—Red-headed Woodpeckers were un- 
usually abundant throughout the Region except in 
northern sections. 

Flycatchers —There was a heavy migration of Least 
and Olive-sided Flycatchers in southern and central 
Minnesota beginning the first week in May. They 
were present in large numbers cn May 19 (Lupient). 
Yellow-bellied Flycatchers were unusually numerous 
in the Detroit, Mich. area; 26 were banded. One 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, rare in this area, was banded 
on May 27 (Walter P. Nickell). Eastern Phoebes were 
very scarce (A. Kelley). 

Magpies.—A Black-billed Magpie, rare in this area, 
was seen in Hennepin County, Minn. April 30 (James 
Wilkie). 

Wrens.—A Winter Wren remained in Minneapolis, 
Minn. until May 23, the date of last observation 
(Lupient). There were few reports of the House 
Wren in the Detroit, Mich. area. It is one of the birds 
reduced since spraying was begun (Kelley). A Caro- 
lina Wren was reported in Calumet County, Wis., 
April 20 (Caryl Tessen). 

Catbird.—There was a heavy migration of Catbirds 
in the Detroit, Mich. area (Kelley). They also were 
abundant in Minnesota (Lupient). 

Thrushes—Robins were abundant in Minnesota. 
They arrived the last week in March but nesting was 
delayed as April was so cold and stormy. This spe- 
cies is on the increase in the Detroit area. Its num- 
bers had been reduced by spraying. In the Detroit 
area there was a fairly good migration of Swainson’s 
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Thrushes which lasted until the end of May. The 
migration of Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes 
in Minnesota was very heavy and lasted during May. 
The population of Eastern Bluebirds in Minnesota 
was about normal, but there were only two records 
in the Detroit area (Kelley). They were present in 
Rock County, Wis. (Mahlum). They were considered 
scarce in the Madison, Wis. area (Thomas K. Sou- 
len). 

Waxwings—Cedar Waxwings were abundant in 
Minnesota. More than the usual number were observed 
in southern sections where Bohemian Waxwings were 
almost absent (Lupient). 

Warblers—tIn Minnesota this was an exceptional 
warbler year. A very heavy migraticn of species of 
late and early warblers common to Minnesota occurred 
the middle of May and continued cn through the 
month. A few Myrtle, Pine, Orange-crowned, Palm and 
Black-and-white Warblers arrived the last of April, 
but the bulk of the migration was a few days late. 
Large flocks of uncommon species were observed. As 
an example, abcut 50 Cape May Warblers were seen 
on May 19 in two small trees in Gocdhue County 
(Lester Badger). In Michigan the migration of prac- 
tically all warblers was about a week late. The largest 
numbers were banded in the Detroit area after May 
18 and they were still passing thrcugh up to June 1. 
Connecticut Warblers and Canada Warblers were 
more abundant than usual (Kelley). A Worm-eating 
Warbler was banded in Detroit, May 20 (Nickell): 
one was banded at Milton, Walworth Co., Wis.. 
May 13 (Melva Maxon). There were several records 
of the Blue-winged Warbler in Pierce and Dunn 
Counties, Wis., which suggests the bird is regular 
in this area (Robins). The hybrid Brewster's Warbler 
was reported in Columbia County, Wis., May 10 
(Howard Winkler); Madison, May 12 (Keith 
Brown); and Sauk County, May 28 (Harold Kruse, 
et al.). A Prairie Warbler and a Hocded Warbler 
were seen at Green Bay, Wis., May 14 (Ed Paulson). 
Three Kentucky Warblers were seen in Sauk County, 
Wis., May 28 (Harold Kruse, e¢ a/.). 

Finches.—There were exceptional numbers of Red 
Crossbills in Minnesota until late May (Lupient). In 
Madison, Wis., 41 were seen on May 25 and one on 
June 2 (Soulen). In Oakland County, Mich., 18 Red 
Crossbills were seen on May 30 (Kelley). There was 
a flight of these birds in all parts of Wisconsin in 
April and the first part of May (Robbins); they were 
reported very common in the Chippewa Falls area 
(Kemper). 

Sparrows.—The last observation of White-throated 
Sparrows in the Minneapolis area was on May 24. 
This is later than usual. Numbers of all sparrows 
were about normal (Lupient). In the Detroit area the 
migration of White-throated Sparrows was light and 
there were few Fox Sparrows (Kelley) —Mary Lu- 
PIENT, Museum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—Incon- 
sistent is far too mild a term to describe annual spring 
weather in this Region, where violent windstorms 
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and record cold, heat, or precipitation may occur at 
any place between March 1 and June 1; 1961 was a 
classic example. March had average temperatures but 
was somewhat wet; 10 tornados passed through In- 
diana, March 6. April unleashed a cold, wet period 
that persisted intermittently throughout May, setting 
scores of local weather records. Des Moines, Icwa 
had the coldest April on record. A blizzard on April 
16 and 17 dumped up to 4 in. of snow on Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and northern Kentucky. Louisville, 
Ky. recorded 35° on April 29—the coldest on that 
date since 1874. A tornado struck northwestern In- 
diana, April 23, and 4 hit east-central Indiana, April 
25. May averaged extremely cold and wet, with alter- 
nating warm periods, freezes, and cloudbursts. The 
last week was especially severe, as shown below: 

Louisville, 30°, May 27; Mooresville, Ind., record 
freeze, May 27; Cleveland, Ohio, 32°, May 30. The 
widespread freeze across northern and central Indiana, 
May 27 (30° at Lafayette and South Bend), was un- 
precedented in local, recorded weather history. Frost 
occurred in late May at Bowling Green, Ky. From 
May 5 to 8, Louisville received 84% in. of rain; pro- 
nounced fronts passed here on May 2, 5, 9, 16-17, 
and 26-27 (Mrs. Frederick W. Stamm). Snow fell 
at Cleveland, May 26-27. 

The first movement of hawks, doves, gulls, crows, 
ducks, geese, and icterids was detected on Feb. 14 
in Ottawa County, Ohio (Laurel Van Camp). A mid- 
February flight of Robins occurred at Mooresville 
(Robert S. Gregory). Migration in March ‘was well 
ahead of last year, well ahead of many years” at 
Canton, Ohio (Robert E. Ball). Migration was two 
weeks early by March 15 at Mooresville (RSG), but 
normal the rest of that month. A Pine Warbler at Co- 
lumbus on March 6 was early (Edward S. Thomas). 
Flights slowed during the cold of April, arriving up 
to two weeks late by the 30th. Many warblers were 
present in late April at Columbus (20 species, April 
25, Milton B. Trautman), Urbana, Ill. (Philip R. 
Norton), and Columbia, Mo. (Mrs. O. R. Johnson). 
Unusual sightings were: Prairie Warbler, Canton, 1, 
April 23 (REB); Kentucky Warbler, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, 2, April 29 (Erica Stux & Madeline Hjelm- 
quist, fide Bertram C. Raynes); Worm-eating Warbler, 
Cuyahoga Falls, 1, April 25 (MH) and Akron, Ohio, 
1, April 30 (ES) and Decatur, Ill., 2, April 21 (Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Turner Nearing); Black-and-white War- 
bler, Kansas City, Mo. April 15 (James Rising): 
Blue-winged Warbler, Kansas City, 1. April 23 (Jo 
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Isenberger). Migration waves on May 4, 6, 6-10, 11, 
12-15, 20, 21-24, 29, and 31 nearly all involved 
warblers, resulting in heavy, drawn-out warbler mi- 
gration and excellent birding locally despite bad 
weather. The southern end of Lake Michigan received 
the heaviest and most sustained warbler migration in 
10 years (Raymond Grow); R. E. Ball observed “trees 
filled with warblers”’ at Canton. The inescapable con- 
clusion is that successive warbler waves were “‘piled 
up” awaiting better conditions before pressing on 
northward; this break came on May 28. 

Waterfowl! flights were universally poor. For other 
groups, the general opinion of observers was that 
migration was fair to good, though generally later 
than average. Departure dates were late for many 
species and as the period ended many transients lin- 
gered behind; no doubt the nesting season report will 
contain further ‘data on these stragglers. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons, Ibis—Common_ Loons 
reached a peak of 16 on April 22 at Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Charles Keller); one was at Carbondale, Ill. until 
May 27 (Larry L. Hood). A Red-throated Loon was 
sighted, May 12 and 13, at Cleveland (Charles H. 
Knight). The Horned Grebe was more numerous 
than in any previous year in Ottawa County, Ohio 
(LVC). Four Eared Grebes were seen March 23 and 
24 at Decatur (Frank Irwin, fide CTN). Pied-billed 
Grebes were scarce at Louisville (Mrs. FWS) and 
Carbondale (LLH), and arrived two weeks late at 
Urbana (PRN). White Pelicans arrived two to three 
weeks late near Kansas City (JR). A Great Blue 
Heron at Rockford, Ill., March 10, was early (Lee 
Johnson). The Cattle Egret invaded the Region. 
Nine appeared in Ohio (5, near Toledo, May 6; 1, 
Ottawa County, May 7-31, LVC; 3, Conneaut, May 1, 
J. P. Perkins, fide Owen Davies). On April 26, 1 
occurred 8 miles north of Quincy, Ill. (T. E. Mussel- 
man) and 1 was observed with hogs near Princeton, 
Ill. (Mrs. Alba Miller; Mr. Swensen, fide Vinnie T. 
Dyke). A Common Egret reached Urbana on the 
early date of March 27 (PRN). A Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron at Rockford, May 6, was a first for the 
county (LJ). From May 7-10 a Glossy Ibis stayed 
near Ashtabula, Ohio (Ted Norris, fide OD). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —Whistling Swans were ob- 
served in Lake County, Ind. (11, March 15, John 
Louis) and at Rockford (1, March 18, LJ). A heavy 
Canada Goose flight passed at Orwell, Ohio, Feb. 
28 (Duane Ferris). Blue Geese (50, March 26) at 
Rockford were unusual for that area (LJ). Almost 
without exception, ducks were fewer in numbers and 
exhibited poor flights. Pintails showed an influx at 
the Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuge, Havana, 
Ill., Feb. 23-27 (K. Duane Norman) and at Iowa 
City, Iowa, March 1-4 (Fred W. Kent). Blue-winged 
Teal arrived 3 weeks late at Crab Orchard National 
Wildlife Refuge, Carbondale, Ill., and were “few,” 
compared to a usual 500 (Lee Bush); they reached 
Decatur by March 25 (CTN) and Lake County, Ind. 
by March 16 (8, JL, Sam Slosman). The European 
Widgeon was reported from Bowling Green (1, 
April 8, Gordon Wilson), Columbus (1, March 30, 
MBT), and Iowa City (1, May 7, G. Edgar Folk, 
fide FWK). An increase in Wood Ducks was noted 
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at Marble Rock, Iowa (Miss Pearl Knoop). Bright 
spots in the duck picture were 315 Redheads at In- 
dianapolis (March 6, William Buskirk & Robert 
Buskirk) and an increase in this species at Des Moines 
(Woodward H. Brown). The Greater Scaup was 
listed at Indianapolis (6, April 21, WB & RB) and 
Columbus (‘‘small flight,’ MBT). On April 21 a 
Surf Scoter was identified near Indianapolis (WB & 
RB). 

Vultures, Hawks.—Turkey Vultures arrived at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, March 3 (Charles R. Goslin), and Ox- 
ford, Ohio, March 4 (200 present by April 4, Jay 
M. Sheppard); several were seen at Wilmette, III. 
(Robert Russell) and some accompanied migrating 
hawks at Baileytown, Ind., April 23 (RG, Virginia 
Reuterskiold). The first Black Vulture sighting for 
Adams County, Ill. was made on March 26 (TEM). 
A Goshawk was recorded on April 1 in Hamilton 
County, Ohio (Ron Austing, fide JMS). At Glencoe, 
Ill. 241 Broad-winged Hawks, 3  Sharp-shinned 
Hawks, 1 Rough-legged Hawk, and 2 Ospreys passed 
on April 23 between 10:30 A.M. and noon; rain 
stopped the flight (RR). From April 22 to 28, at 
least 1830 Broad-winged Hawks migrated past Cleve- 
land; 1200 passed on April 24 between 1:15 and 
1:00 P.M. (when rain came) and 544 went by on 
April 23; several miles west of this area, on April 23, 
observers reported that the “sky was full of migrat- 
ing hawks” too high to identify (Fred Ackerman & 
Mike Stasko, fide OD). Intensive hawk watching from 
March 3 to May 6 at Baileytown resulted in tallying 
1100 hawks over 17 flight days; Red-tailed Hawks 
composed 47 per cent, Broad-winged Hawks, 24 per 
cent. Of 636 hawks in passage there on April 23, 
46 per cent were Broad-winged and 41 per cent were 
Red-tailed; on that day both species of eagles, Osprey, 
Turkey Vulture, and 8 other species of hawks were 
seen (VR & RG). A heavy flight of Broad-winged 
Hawks passed on April 24 in Ottawa County, Ohio 
(513 in less than 30 minutes, LVC) on a strong 
southwest wind. 

Cranes, Rails, Coots and Gallinules.—Sandhill 
Cranes were noted at Lake St. Marys, Ohio (3, March 
11, Emerson Kemsies, ef a/.), Bowling Green (1, 
April 8, 9, GW), and Glasgow, Ky. (8, March 24, 
Russell Starr). A Yellow Rail was flushed twice 
in Newton County, Ind., April 22 (Charles M. Kirk- 
patrick, et al.). Black Rails were found at Buckeye 
Lake, Ohio (April 22, MBT, ef a/.) and Iowa City 
(May 13, Thomas Kent). Am. Coots arrived at 
Chautauqua, March 7 (KDN). On May 7 a Purple 
Gallinule was sighted at St. Louis, Mo. (Walter 
George, David Easterla). 

Shorebirds.—A Piping Plover at Iowa City, May 7, 
was unusual for that place (FWK). The Am. Golden 
Plover flight at Marble Rock was “especially heavy”’ 
(PK) and was increased at Des Moines (WHB). 
May 19 was a late date for the species at Kansas 
City (JR), and 500 were observed, April 20, at 
Urbana (PRN). On May 27 at Waukegan, IIl., 240 
Ruddy Turnstones were present (Stanley Hedeen & 
Charles Easterberg & RR); more than usual were at 
Des Moines (WHB), Iowa City (15, June 1, FWK), 
and Rockford (1, May 21, LJ). A Long-billed Cur- 





lew was seen on May 28 at the Squaw Creek National 
Wildlife Refuge, Mound City, Mo. (Simon Rositsky). 
Four Purple Sandpipers were recorded, March 14, 
at Wilmette (RR). White-rumped Sandpipers were 
numerous at Chicago, Ill. (40, May 19, Harold Fetter 
& Helen Lane) and increased at Indianapolis (peak 
of 7, May 27, WB, RB & CK). Large flecks of Dun- 
lins were reported along Lake Michigan (200, Wau- 
kegan, May 27, SH, CE & RR: 600, Chicago, May 
26, HF & HL). A Long-billed Dowitcher at Buckeye 
Lake, March 18, was very early (MBT). Two Stilt 
Sandpipers at Indianapolis, May 27-28, add to the 
few spring records for Indiana (WB, RB & CK). 
Another rare Indiana shorebird is the Hudsonian 
Godwit, seen near Lafayette (2, May 19, Irving W. 
Burr); this species arrived early (April 16) at Kansas 
City (JR). The Sanderling was recorded at Iowa City 
(FWK) and Indianapolis (1, May 23, WB, RB & 
CK); at both it is rare in spring. At Waukegan, 150 
lingered until May 27 (SH, CE & RR). The Wilson's 
Phalarope is rare at Rockford, where two appeared 
on May 21 (LJ). Northern Phalaropes were at 
Squaw Creek (2, May 27, Floyd Lawhon) and at 
Indianapolis (1, May 24, WB, RB & CK). 

Gulls and Terns —A Glaucous Gull was still at 
Chicago, April 10 (HF, HL) and an Iceland Gull at 
Wilmette, April 4 (RR). Bonaparte’s Gull was more 
plentiful at Indianapolis (81, April 13, WB & RB). 
A Little Gull appeared at Cleveland, April 1 and 2 
(William and Nancy Klamm). A Roseate Tern was 
carefully identified, May 7, at Crab Orchard (LLH). 
Two Caspian Terns were at Cleveland, May 30 (OD). 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Swifts—Cuckoos arrived 
one to two weeks late throughout the Region. A 
Chuck-will’s-widow was closely observed, May 14, 
at Baileytown (Charles Clark, ef al.). Whip-poor- 
wills and Common Nighthawks were behind schedule. 
The Chimney Swift arrived early at Oxford (2, April 
5, JMS), reached Cleveland by April 16 (FA), and 
was recorded on April 23 at Boone, Iowa (Paul 
Doerder). Hundreds were skimming low over roads 
and creeks at Louisville, May 9 (Mrs. FWS) and 
many were flying slowly and feeding along roads at 
Carbondale (LLH); none was found dead. 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers —A Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird arrived on May 7 (3 days early) in 
Laporte County, Ind. (Dorthy Buck). A_ Pileated 
Woodpecker at Chautauqua on May 28 was a first 
for the area (KDN). 

Flycatchers.—April 24 was an early date for East- 
ern Kingbirds at Urbana (PRN). A Western King- 
bird was seen near Lafayette, May 29 (IWB). A 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher was at Mt. Vernon, Mo., 
April 20 (Harriet Howe). On an all-day count, May 
13, at Indianapolis, 53 Great Crested Flycatchers were 
listed (CK, et al.). The Eastern Phoebe has increased 
at Quincy (TEM) and is “‘back to pre-disaster num- 
bers’ at Utica, Ohio (Mrs. C. R. Wagner). The first 
week in March, usual summer numbers were at Ox- 
ford, these disappeared after several days (even 
abandoning partially constructed nests) and none re- 
turned until April 5 (JMS): in most areas they ar- 
rived late. From mid-May to June 1, flycatchers of the 
genus Empidonax were abundant in the Indiana 


dunes (RG). An Olive-sided Flycatcher at Louis- 
ville, April 24 (Floyd Carpenter), was 14 days early; 
one was seen there on June 1 (Mrs. Clarence Clagus). 

Swallows, Jays —Reports on swallow movements 
and numbers were impossible to correlate. Along 
the southern end of Lake Michigan, daily flights oc- 
curred from April 8 to June 6 (RG). Six species 
combined to make the largest flight ever seen at Bow!- 
ing Green, May 9 (GW). Burr had not seen a Bank 
Swallow by June 1 near Lafayette, and this was 
the first year since 1934 that no Rough-winged Swal- 
lows appeared at Canton (REB). On May 6 at 
Cleveland, Barn Swallows passed from west to east 
“all day” at the rate of 100 per minute (WK & NK). 
Purple Martins seemed to arrive about on schedule. 
They first came to a martin house near Hamlet, Ind., 
April 14; on April 15 there were 7 present; a snow 
fell that night; the birds remained in the house, 
April 16 and 17, but came out on April 18, a sunny 
day (DB). Blue Jay movements were recorded, May 
7 and 13-20, at Cleveland (OD, BCR), May 11 at 
Mooresville (RSG), and May 12 at New Castle, Ind. 
(Mrs. H. A. Baker). 

Wrens, Thrushes—House Wrens have reached 
normal abundance at Canton and Cleveland. Robins 
and Eastern Bluebirds moved through the Region in 
late February. Other thrushes came later than usual 
and many remained into June. The Eastern Bluebird 
is at a low population level in most areas, but over 
100 were counted in 10 miles of driving near Utica 
in late February (Joseph Berg, fide Mrs. CRW). 
At Oxford numbers are up to those of five years ago 
(JMS). 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings, Vireos.—Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets were more abundant at Cleveland than in any 
spring since 1946 (CHK); one remained until May 
30 at Rockford (LJ). A Sprague’s Pipit was at Kansas 
City, April 23, (JR, Dean Rising). Four dead Cedar 
Waxwings were found at Cleveland after the mid- 
April cold period; hearsay evidence of others found 
dead was obtained (CHK). White-eyed Vireos oc- 
curred at Cleveland (May 5-12, CHK) and Des 
Moines (May 13, June 3, WHB). Vireo arrival dates 
were generally later than average, but a Solitary Vireo 
at Louisville, April 23, tied the earliest record (Mrs. 
FWS). 

Warblers, Icterids, Tanagers.—The complex nature 
of warbler movements this spring renders it hopeless 
to generalize much further than the remarks at the 
beginning of this report. Local early arrivals, appear- 
ances of rare species, and late departure dates were re- 
ported by the dozens. Mourning, Wilson's and Can- 
ada Warblers were generally more abundant. At 
Kansas City, Blackburnian, Chestnut-sided, and Bay- 
breasted Warblers were present, May 18-20, in un- 
precedented numbers (Ted Pucci & JR). Bobolinks 
arrived late (May 11, Urbana, PRN); a pair at Louis- 
ville, May 30 (Burt L. Monroe, Sr.) set a new 
departure record. For the first time in many years, 
Eastern Meadowlarks outnumbered Western Meadow- 
larks at Rockford (LJ). Three Yellow-headed Black- 
birds were seen in Ottawa County, Ohio, May 24 
(LVC). There were an estimated 1,000,000 Red- 
winged Blackbirds in Lake County, Ind. on April 24 
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(SS): a widespread migration occurred, Feb. 16-18. 
Orchard Orioles and Baltimore Orioles were unusually 
common at Kansas City (JR); the former appeared 
at Rockford (2, May 14, LJ). Scarlet Tanagers 
reached Urbana very late (May 16), but a Summer 
Tanager there, April 21, was early (PRN). 
Fringillids —The Rose-breasted Grosbeak arrived 
at Urbana, April 24 (PRN) and more than ever 
before were at Mooresville, May 12-13 (RSG). A 
Blue Grosbeak was observed at Baileytown, June 
2 (VR). Indigo Buntings were numerous at Louis- 
ville, May 6, and on May 9 about 75 were noted 
there (Mrs. FWS); they were abundant, May 12-13, 
at Mooresville (RSG). Rufous-sided Towhees have 
increased at Marble Rock (PK). The Grasshopper 
Sparrow went unrecorded up to June 1 at St. Louis 
(JEC). A Black-throated Sparrow was identified 
among Field Sparrows at Chicago (no date, Allen C. 
Montague). Slate-colored Juncos lingered until May 
20 at Louisville (Roderic Sommers) and May 22 at 
Lakewood, Ohio (OD). Clay-colored Sparrows at 
Baileytown, April 30 (RG) and May 10 (VR), are 
among the very few recent records for that locality. 
White-crowned Sparrows were more common than 
usual at Lafayette (IWB). White-throated Sparrows 
were decreased in the eastern part of the Region, but 
the most numerous sparrows at Des Moines (WHB). 
A Lincoln's Sparrow at Louisville, May 20, was five 
days later than previous records (RS). The Smith’s 
Longspur arrived at Oxford, April 6 (JMS).—Rus- 
SELL E. MUMFORD, Department of Forestry and Con- 
servation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Opinions in 
this column have not always turned out to be bits 
of enduring wisdom. Consider this 
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“April 24 is beginning to emerge as the most con- 
sistently big day on the Louisiana calendar—one that 
possibly marks the normal crest of spring migration 
at our latitude.’ Never again, since that statement, 
has there been cause to circle April 24 as a red- 
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letter bird date. There was none in 1961. 
Pitfalls of Interpretation 

At first when April 24 and immediately adjacent 
dates failed to live up to advance billing, we felt that 
lots of birds must be passing, that the only reason 
we were missing them was that the weather was 
wrong for grounding them on the coast. Now that 
we are spending much of the day at a 20-X telescope 
peering a mile into the sky through a space that aver- 
ages about 100 yards wide, we are not so sure. In 
Cameron Parish on April 24, 1961, sky-watchers 
(GHL, JTL, RJN) counted only 8 birds in 41/4 
hours; on the day before they saw only 1 bird in 3¥, 
hours. 

The mapped weather of April 23-24 looks fine for 
an unimpeded influx from the tropics. Conditions on 
April 30 and May 1—with a stationary front stretched 
most of the way across the Gulf—do not seem so 
good, at least not according to the principles that have 
explained Gulf migration in the past. Yet on the 
last day of April, 86 migrants aloft were seen in 6 
hours, 56 of them in the last 20 minutes; and on May 
1, the total reached 876 birds in 8 hours, all but 102 
in the afternoon (GHL, JTL, RJN). By hindsight 
we could easily account for such results as lateral 
drift from the eastern Gulf. Yet this rationalization 
would not accord well with the experience of other 
years. Until we can operate in reverse, until we can 
judge what the birds will do by studying conditions, 
we can be sure we have a lot to learn about the 
relations of Gulf migration and weather. 

Seasonal Timing of the Movements 

As the foregoing section implies, the greatest show- 
ings of migrants on the wing came after April 24, 
just as in the past. Less typically, most big concentra- 
tions of grounded migrants on the coast seem to 
have been recorded earlier. 

As usual, subsequent sections list arrivals presumed 
to be unprecedentedly early and departures presumed 
to be unprecedentedly late for the entire ‘Central 
Southern” part of the state concerned. If the month is 
in boldface, the species has not been previously re- 
corded in that month; if the day of the month is 
boldfaced, the record exceeds the previous extreme by 
a week or more. You will find more spring “‘earliests”’ 
there than ever before—nearly half of them in March, 
nearly a quarter of them firsts for March. Note 
especially the record-breaking appearances of Indigo 
Buntings in 3 states. Those who consider the Florida 
observation amazing should be even more astounded 
by the date in Arkansas. The element of earliness 
accords well with the above-average warmth of March 
1961 but has an unusual feature: 13 of the records 
come from the inland two-thirds of the Region, which 
last year contributed only 2. Alert coverage by ob- 
servers around Calion and El Dorado, Ark., are big 
factors in the change. 

April and May, in contrast, were both chilly. At 
Shreveport, La., April 16 was the coldest day so late 
in spring since 1875; at Nashville, Tenn., April 29 
was the coldest since 1907. Lake Charles, La., regis- 
tered its lowest April average in 48 years; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., its lowest in 89 years. Six times in 
April, and once even in May, the freeze line itself 


dipped into the Region. In all of the two months, 
there were only a dozen days when cold fronts or 
stationary fronts were entirely absent from the Region 
or its Gulf approaches. 

According to expectations, the many frents should 
have produced superlative coastal birding. We cannot 
be sure they did not do so on week days when 
nobody was there to see. But the data turned in lack 
the spectacular touch that has so often colored past 
accounts. On April 1, a frigid northwest wind yielded 
only “a light sprinkling of warblers and vireos” in 
Cameron Parish (JPG) and “‘little migrants for such 
a powerful front” on Grand Isle, La. (SAG). The 
period of April 6-9 was the only one that produced 
notable results all along cur coast, from Pensacola to 
Cameron. After that, northerly winds, the factor that 
ordinarily causes birds to pile up in coastal cheniers. 
seemed too strong at Cameron to permit trans-Gulf 
migrants to land there (JPG). Gauthreaux called the 
aggregation of migrants in the Mississippi Delta on 
April 8 a 4-star precipitation, the best of the season. 
He counted 180 Wood Thrushes, 200 Yellow-throated 
Vireos, 250 Black-and-white Warblers, 200 Prothono- 
taries, 18 Swainson’s Warblers, 125 Worm-eating 
Warblers, 50 Ovenbirds, 100 Kentuckies, and 125 
Hoodeds. Even at this early date, his key transient 
index reached 199 birds of 10 species. 

Rain on April 11-12 gave Pensacola its second and 
last respectable wave of the season; and on Dauphin 
Island, Ala. on the 12th, Mrs. Hager of Holiday 
House “could not see her lawn for the Indigo Bunt- 
ings.’ Mist-netting on the island, April 13-16, showed 
migrants continuously present, with a sharp rise on 
the 15th (TAI). All the birds captured on the 13th 
and 14th were very low in fat. Imhof believes they 
were lingering on the island after exhausting their 
reserves by too long battling adverse weather over 
the Gulf. Nearly all the birds netted on the evening of 
the 15th were of a higher fat class. Imhof feels that 
such birds are fresh arrivals that leave as soon as the 
weather improves. The hypothesis may explain why 
constant evidence of migration lasted in the New 
Orleans parks from the 12th through the 18th (SAG). 
According to Chase, April 16 was the best day there. 
Cameron was well checked on the 15th (JPG), when 
a very strong front produced “almost nothing.” 

During the last week of April and in May, in spite 
of new frontal activity, coastal concentrations of 
grounded migrants slacked off. A ‘‘well-defined’” wave 
at Gulfport, Miss. on April 27 included more Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks than Haberyan has even seen be- 
fore in 1 day. Some of the transients passing over 
Grand Isle on May 1 descended during an hour of 
rain (GHL, JTL, RJN). And on Dauphin Island 
next day the Shell Mound, barren at 11:30 A.M., be- 
came covered with loose flocks of Blue Grosbeaks 
and Indigo Buntings soon after 12:00, while Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds settled so thickly in the 
Lantana that 25 were in view at once (MOD). But 
none of these later showings seemed to compare with 
the earlier ones. 

Unprecedentedly Early Arrivals —Magnificent Frig- 
ate-bird: Dauphin Island, Ala., April 15 (ART); 
Pensacola, Fla., March 31 (FMW) (February is 


now the only month with no Northwest Florida rec- 
ord). Mississippi Kite: Shelby Forest State Park, 
Tenn., April 9 (AS, KP). Broad-winged Hawk: 
Birmingham, Ala., March 15, (HHW) (in view of 
the recent early winter records, it is not certain 
whether this was really a bird returning from the 
tropics). Spotted Sandpiper: 2 at Calion, Ark., March 
31 (HHS). Black Tern: 4 between Buras and Venice, 
La., April 15 (SAG, BJD) (an individual at Cam- 
eron, April 20, ART, equaled the previous earliest 
state record). Black-billed Cuckoo: Pensacola, April 
12 (CJK) (2 were seen at Grand Isle, La., April 9, 
ART). Eastern Kingbird: Indian Bayou, La., March 
13 (BMB); South Harpeth, Tenn., March 12 (KAG, 
EB). Scissor-tailed Flycatcher: Cameron, La., March 
17 (LPO). Gray-cheeked Thrush: Dauphin Island, 
March 26 (ART, EDL); Pensacola, April 16 
(FMW). Black-whiskered Vireo: collected on Grand 
Isle, March 18 (SAG) (seventh report for Louisiana 
and earlier even than any record in Florida). Phila- 
delphia Vireo: Grand Isle, La., March 25 (BMB, 
MFD). Prothonotary Warbler: 2 at El Dorado, Ark., 
March 21 (HHS). Parula Warbler: Belle Fontaine 
Beach, Miss., March 2 (HDH). Magnolia Warbler: 
El Dorado, Ark., April 22, and 25 (PWM); Clarks- 
ville, Ark., April 25 (ITB). Blackburnian Warbler: 
El Dorado, April 20 (PWM). Blackpoll Warbler: 
Grand Isle, La., April 9 (ART); Calion, Ark., April 
23 (PWM). Mourning Warbler: El Dorado, April 
27 (PWM); Nashville, Tenn., May 9 (ARL). Can- 
ada Warbler: Pensacola, Fla., April 16 (LEG). Am. 
Redstart: 2 at Calion, Ark., April 16 (CB, PWM). 
Scarlet Tanager: Grand Isle, La., March 30 (ART). 
Summer Tanager: Dauphin Island, Ala., March 25 
(ART, EDL). Rose-breasted Grosbeak: 1 4 and 
7 9's at Pensacola, April 2 (CJK, LEG); Nashville, 
Tenn., April 15 (HCM). Blue Grosbeak: Grand 
Isle, La., April 1 (SAG, MMM). Indigo Bunting: 
150, thirty miles north of Pensacola, March 20 
(JTB); 7 at El Dorado, Ark., March 21 (HHS); 
Dauphin Island, March 26 (ART, EDL). 
Unprecedentedly Late Departures —Horned Grebe: 
Sabine Refuge, La., April 16 (DAL); Nashville, 
Tenn., May 18 (LOT) (in Alabama the latest de- 
parture was tied by a record on May 10, HHG, 
TPS). Redhead: Cameron, La., April 22 (ART). 
Common Goldeneye: Cameron Parish, La., April 22 
(WJG, HDH). Bufflehead: Cameron Parish, April 
23 (JPG, SLW). Oldsquaw: Wheeler Refuge, Ala., 
April 1 (RDS), and April 11 (WMD, PK, TZA); 
Gulfport, Miss., May 13, two birds (JPG, LPO, 
WJG) (Imhof has pointed out that new late dates 
for this duck were to be expected this year, since 
the species was unusually common during the win- 
ter and abundance favors extreme records). Common 
Snipe: Nashville, May 23 (JCO). Upland Plover: 
New Orleans, May 26 (SAG) Solitary Sandpiper: 
El Dorado, Ark., May 23 (HHS, PWM). Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher: banded at Nashville, May 26 
(KAG). Bewick’s Wren: Natchitoches, La., April 20 
(DAL). Swainson’s Thursh: El Dorado, Ark., May 
29 (HHS). Orange-crowned Warbler: New Orleans, 
May 2 (MEL). Blackburnian Warbler: Searcy, Ark., 
May 23 (MJG); El Dorado, May 27 (PWM). 
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Chestnut-sided Warbler: 5 miles west of El Dorado, 
May 27 (PWM). Wilson’s Warbler: 2 (1 collected) 
at Cleveland, Miss., May 26 (JAF, Vaidens); Audu- 
bon State Park, La., June 4 (GTS). Bobolink: near 
El Dorado, May 23 (HHS, PWM). Western Tan- 
ager: Century, Fla., April 15 to 24 (Mrs. Whigham) 
(perhaps the bird seen in January). Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak: El Dorado, May 16 (HHS). 

Grebes, Pelicans, Gannet—Records of 10 Eared 
Grebes—more than the entire previous April-May 
total in our files—were obtained after April 1 in 
Cameron Parish (JPG, SAG, LEW, e¢ al.) and at 
El Dorado, Ark. (PWM, HHS, CB, Mrs. Daniel), 
where an individual was noted as late as May 2. A 
late flock of 33 White Pelicans at Legion Lake, Miss., 
May 20 (JAF, Vaidens), was highly unusual. The 
corpse of an imm. Gannet noted at Pass Christian, 
Miss., April 6’ (LEW, SGC), brought the number 
of individuals found dead in the Region this spring 
to at least 6, a remarkable figure in view of the 
scarcity of records of any sort west of Florida not 
many years ago. The cause of the mortality is unde- 
termined. 

Egrets, [bis —Four observations suggest that Cattle 
Egrets, after extending their range all along the Gulf 
coast, may at last be spreading well inland: a flock of 
27 near Bayou Chicot, La., April 2 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Haas); a flock of 18 at Pansey, Ala. (JEK); a single 
bird near Prattville, Ala.. May 14 through end of 
period (RWS, e¢ al.); and 3 adults near Decatur, 
Ala., April 13 (CMP, WMD, HHG, ef al.). The 
points of record are respectively 85, 90, 145, and 
290 miles from the coast, but the presence of these 
egrets may have been due to the migration phenome- 
non known as “‘overshooting’’; migrants coming in at 
night from the Gulf and confused by weather con- 
ditions may have traveled far north of their normal 
stopping place before landing. The information that 
the Decatur birds were ‘‘apparently exhausted’ lends 
some encouragement to this view. The 8 Cattle Egrets 
at Bay Casotte, May 6 (LEW, SGC), have the dis- 
tinction of being the largest count yet reported from 
Mississippi; but an identical number at Dauphin 
Island, Ala., May 14 (JPG, LPO, WJG), is worthy 
of note mainly because the birds were frequenting 
lawns and boulevards in the chummy manner of their 
relatives in the Orient. An adult ibis believed to be a 
Glossy Ibis was studied at “close range’ at White 
Plains, Ala., April 21 (JEK, RWS). In spite of the 
competence of both observers, the details submitted 
are not sufficient to rule out the possibility that the 
bird may have been a White-faced Ibis. 

Ducks.—A 92 Black Duck at Hammondville, April 
23 (TAI, JEI), is the latest known in Alabama out- 
side the Tennessee Valley, where the species breeds. 
Notable for numbers combined with lateness were 8 
Bufflehead at Wheeler Refuge, April 20 (DCH), 
within 2 days of the extreme spring departure date for 
Alabama. 

Shorebirds —A Long-billed Curlew strayed east- 
ward to Grand Isle, La., on March 18 (SAG); an- 
other turned up as far east as Pascagoula, May 6 
(LEW, SGC), for the third record in Mississippi. 
A Spotted Sandpiper near Legion Lake, Miss., May 
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23 (JAF, MGV), acted as though it might be 
preparing to nest, as its kind has done in that vicin- 
ity at least once before (JAF, MGV); yet the species 
was still present on the coast, at Pensacola, 5 days 
later (FMW). Gee reports that the White-rumped 
Sandpiper, once believed “rare,” was the commonest 
bird in the rice fields near Pecan Island, La. on May 
10; he estimated that several hundred were present. 
At Lonoke, Ark., May 13, the Halbergs counted 14 
White-rumps, and their cumulative spring total was 
the highest ever for the state. Baird’s Sandpiper, 
another small shorebird with a reputation fer scarcity, 
was widely reported: 2 at Grand Isle, La., March 31 
(ART); 2 at separate localities in Cameron Parish, 
April 23 and May 7 (JPG); 2 at New Orleans, 
April 15 (WJG); 1 at Lonoke, May 27 (Halbergs): 
1 at Nashville, April 12 (JCO)—first spring record 
for Tennessee. Returning Buff-breasted Sandpipers put 
in appearances not only at traditional stopping places 
in southwestern Louisiana (JPG, ART) but also in 
less traditional New Orleans, where 5 were seen on 
April 15 (WJG). The estimated 300 Am. Avocets 
114 miles south of Cameron, April 15 (JPG), appear 
to be the most ever recorded in Louisiana at one time 
and place. A Black-necked Stilt flying low over the 
L. S. U. campus at 8:30 a.M., May 7, and described 
in detail (RFA) is the first ever recorded in that 
vicinity and one of the very few ever found inland in 
the whole Region. 

Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns —White abroad a Coast 
Guard vessel anchored 5 miles south of the Calcasieu 
channel mouth on April 11, L. E. Williams identi- 
fied 1 adult and 3 imm. Parasitic Jaegers—the first 
ever recorded within Louisiana’s offshore boundaries. 
Later the same day, he sighted 2 imm. Pomarine 
Jaegers, but by that time he was 18 miles from land 
and thus technically outside Louisiana waters. An 
adult Franklin's Gull passed through New Orleans, 
April 12 (SAG). A count of approximately 200 
Bonaparte’s Gulls at Old Hickory Lake, April 9 
(JCO, HEP), is the largest number yet recorded in 
Middle Tennessee, where 6 years ago, before the crea- 
tion of artificial lakes along the Cumberland River, 
the species was rare. A Common Tern picked up at 
Pensacola on Dec. 10, 1960 raised the number banded 
in Michigan and recovered in Northwest Florida to 4 
(FMW). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers.—A Pileated Woodpecker 
that left its normal habitat in deep, extensive woods 
to appear on marsh-surrounded Little Chenier, La., 
April 22 (JPG), and 1 among the pine-clad Gulf 
dunes of Dauphin Island, Ala., April 14 (TAI, e¢ al.) 
bring to mind the individual seen on Grand Isle sev- 
eral springs ago. The Western Kingbird, now fairly 
commonplace in fall but still noteworthy in spring, 
turned up on Dauphin Island, Ala.. May 3 (MOD), 
and near Rosedale, Miss., May 23 (collected, MGV, 
JAF). On May 21, the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher again 
appeared near Rosedale, Miss., and again eluded col- 
lection (Vaidens). 

Swallows, Wrens —Though a Barn Swallow at Pen- 
sacola, March 25 (CJK), can be rated very early 
(FMW), 2 others were seen migrating far up the 
Mississippi River, at Memphis, on the previous day 
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(OFI). January arrivals of the Purple Martin, once 
an expected event, seem to have become a thing of 
the past. The first martin reported this year, one at 
New Orleans, Feb. 8 (SAG), was 10 days earlier 
than the arrival date at any other station reporting. 
The second Rock Wren for Arkansas, and the third 
for the Central Southern Region, was discovered in the 
rocks at Cove Lake Dam, March 10, and seen several 
times later (RML). Its predecessor also was found at 
a dam in spring. 

Warblers —The third Swainson’s Warbler ever seen 
on the coast at Pensacola, one noted on April 7 
(JTB), was in exactly the same spot as the one 
found last spring. A Swainson’s Warbler also appeared 
this spring in Middle Tennessee, where the species is 
extremely rare: one was observed in the Cumberland 
river bottom near Ashland City, April 29 (JCO, 
AFG). The first Brewster's Warbler ever reported from 
Arkansas appeared at Cove Lake, May 14 (RML). 
Though the Nashville Warbler is ordinarily a rarity 
in spring in the coast parishes of Louisiana, 6 were 
seen near Cameron, April 9 (JPG), and 2 at New 
Orleans, May 2 (SAG, MEL). A @ Audubon’s War- 
bler turned up on Grand Isle, April 1 (SAG), and 
caused conjecture whether it was a displaced spring 
migrant or an autumn stray belatedly detected. Single 
Canada Warblers on Dauphin Island, April 15 (HMS) 
and May 2 (MOD), are the only ones ever seen in 
spring on the Alabama coast. 

Icterids, Fringillids —A Yellow-headed Blackbird 
at Natchitoches, May 16 (DAL), tied the latest spring 
date for Louisiana. Five Bullock's Orioles were still 
present on Grand Isle, La., April 1 (SAG). Eight 
Blue Grosbeaks seen on 3 consecutive days (April 
29—May 1) at 5 scattered localities in Davidson Coun- 
ty, Tenn. (JCO, KAG, HEP, Mrs. Hodgson) indi- 
cate a wave of these birds, which are ordinarily rare 
in that area. A Henslow’s Sparrow at the western 
edge of Davidson County, May 21 (JCO), is only 
the second ever recorded in Middle Tennessee. 

Contributors (in alphabetic order of initials; sec- 
tional editors’ names in boldface) —C. R. Amason, 
R. F. Andrle, T. Z. Atkeson, Jr., Barbara M. Bod- 
man, C. Born, E. Bishop, I. T. Beach, Joyce T. Bax- 
ter, Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West Tennessee), H. B. 
Chase, Jr., S. G. Clawson, B. J. Donlan, Mrs. J. T. 
Daniel, Marjorie F. Duchein, M. O. Davies, W. M. 
Depreast, J. A. Feduccia, A. F. Ganier, H. H. Gram- 
mer, J. P. Gee, Katherine A. Goodpasture, L. E. 
Goodnight, Mary Jane Greene, S$. A. Gauthreaux, Jr., 
W. J. Graber, D. C. Hulse, Mrs. Helen Hodgson, 
H. D. Haberyan, Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Halberg, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Haas, J. E. Imhof, O. F. Irwin, Thomas 
A. Imhof (Alabama), Douglas A. James (Arkan- 
sas), C. J. Kahn, J. E. Keeler, P. Kyle, Amelia R. 
Laskey, D. A. Lancaster, Electa D. Levi, G. H. 
Lowery, Jr., Jean T. Lowery, Mary E. Lewis, R. M. 
La Val, H. C. Monk, Mac M. Myers, P. W. Mat- 
tocks, Jr., John C. Ogden (Middle Tennessee), L. 
P. O'’Meallie, C. M. Parker, H. E. Parmer, Katheryn 
Paullus, Alice Smith, G. T. Strickland, H. H. Shu- 
gart, Henry M. Stevenson, R. D. Smith, Jr., R. W. 
Skinner, T. P. Sandling, Ava R. Tabor, L. O. Trabue, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Vaiden, Mrs. A. L. Whigham, 


Francis M. Weston (Northwest Florida), Harriet 
H. Wright, L. E. Williams, $. L. Warter—Compiled 
by Ropert J. NEWMAN, Maseum of Zoology, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— April 
was dry and cooler than normal, May cool to very 
cold with a sudden warm-up in mid-May. Although 
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rain and snow fell in April in some areas, temporarily 
relieving the drought, none of this remained long. The 
absence of standing water resulted in either a lack of 
reports or late arrival dates. The cold weather in mid- 
May held up migration, resulting in concentrations of 
many species from about May 10 to 20. 

Grebes, Pelicans—By the end of April, White 
Pelicans and five species of grebes had returned to at 
least the southern half of the Region. Large counts 
were made at Kenmare, N. Dak. on May 11 (HLB) 
when 310 Horned Grebes and 350 Eared Grebes were 
recorded. The largest number of Western Grebes rec- 
orded was 250 in late May at Kenmare (HLB) where 
a few were nesting in scarce habitat. They also were 
reported nesting at Oakwood Lakes. $. Dak. (Mrs. 
DH). 

Herons, Egrets—By April 30 a herony near Regina 
held 40 Great Blue Herons (FB). A Common Egret 
and a Snowy Egret were seen on May 19 at Spirit 
Lake, §. Dak. (BB), providing further evidence of the 
northwestward spread of these species. The Green 
Heron seen at Milbank, $. Dak. (LE) appears to be 
an unusual record. 

Waterfowl—At Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, N. 
Dak., dry conditions in the general area caused an 
unusually high build-up of ducks on refuge waters 
(JBM). Similarly, at Slade Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Dawson, N. Dak., duck populations were reported as 
the highest ever recorded (RHT). The peak was 
reached during the second week in April. Part of the 
increase can be attributed to a late April snowstorm, 
which held the ducks back. No Whistling Swans were 
found near Saskatoon, Sask. (RB) simply because 
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there were no suitable sloughs. At Spirit Lake, Sask. 
(WA), with all potholes dry last fall and neither 
snow nor rain heavy enough to raise water levels, the 
only surface water in the district is in the lakes or one 
or two deep permanent sloughs. These are relatively 
deep water bodies with little or nothing in the way 
of vegetation to provide necessary cover for nesting or 
raising of young. Because of dry conditions, fire has 
been widespread and has destroyed much cover. Duck 
numbers are down from 1960 but not exceedingly so. 
Good numbers were present on the larger water 
bodies in early spring, but with no potholes there was 
no spreading out throughout the district and it is 
doubtful if many are remaining to nest. At Estevan, 
Sask. (RL) small run-off led to reduced waterfowl 
migration. Even on refuges, conditions were reported 
as poor, e.g., at Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Mal- 
ta, Mont. (BHC) water areas are the lowest for many 
years. Early nesting species will not be affected mate- 
rially it is thought. 

Whistling Swans, as most waterfowl, arrived in the 
latter part of March (previous season) and were 
recorded in most areas in the first three weeks of 
April. At Swan Lake, Lidgerwood, N. Dak. (JBM) 
10,000 were counted on April 11. They were very 
common in April at Calgary (EDB) where some lin- 
gered as late as May 28. Canada Geese nesting at the 
Wascana Waterfowl! Park, Regina (FB), had first gos- 
lings on April 22! At Malta, Mont. (BHC) goslings 
were sighted on May 1, and at Milbank, S. Dak. (LE) 
on May 21. White-fronted Geese were recorded at two 
localities in South Dakota and North Dakota (April 
1 to April 10). On April 15 an estimated 15,000 geese 
of several species, but predominately White-fronted 
Geese, were seen at Buck Lake near Regina (FB). 
On April 16, 10,000 Snow Geese were recorded at 
Dead Horse Lake, Alta. (EDB) and 300 were seen 
at Namaka Lake, Alta. (EDB) on May 7. A few 
Blue Geese were seen at two localities in North 
Dakota on April 7 and cn April 8 at Regina (FB). 
Ducks continued to move through the Region during 
April and May. Single Cinnamon Teal were seen at 
Rush Lake, §. Dak. (LE) on April 26, Lower Souris, 
N. Dak. (EJS) on May 4, and Regina (FB) on May 
16. A Wood Duck was reported nesting near Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. (Mrs. DH) and a female was seen at 
Kenmare, N. Dak. on April 28, the first record for 
Des Lacs Nat’! Wildlife Refuge (HLB) since June 
1951. 

Hawks, Eagles.—Sharp-shinned Hawks arrived in 
Saskatchewan on April 19 (FB); in Alberta, April 22 
(EDB), and in Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Mal- 
ta, Mont. on April 25 (BHC). A pair of Cooper's 
Hawks seen near Estevan on April 27 (RL) appar- 
ently was nesting. Red-tailed Hawks were reported at 
7 localities; Broad-winged Hawks only at one (Regina, 
May 4) (FB); Swainson’s Hawks at 9 localities, 
Rough-legged Hawks at 4 localities. At Regina 20 
Rough-legged Hawks were seen on April 1 and 3 
stragglers were reported on May 13 (FB). Ferrugi- 
nous Hawks arrived on April 2 in Alberta (EDB) 
and also were seen in Saskatchewan (April 30) (FB) 
and North Dakota (April 28) (JRF). Three active 
nests were found 100 miles south of Regina (Big 
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Muddy Valley) in mid-May (RC). Two active Golden 
Eagle eyries (one with two young, one with three) 
were found in the same area at the same time (RC). 
Marsh Hawks were considered scarce in Montana 
(Mrs. PH) but were common in other areas, being 
reported from 10 localities in the Region. The Osprey 
at Regina (FB) was apparently the second since the 
1930's (one in 1959). Five active Prairie Falcon eyries 
were located in the Big Muddy Valley in mid-May 
(RC). Peregrine Falcons were reported only in Al- 
berta (April 22, Conrich) (CH) and at Estevan 
(April 25) (RL), but Pigeon Hawks and Sparrow 
Hawks were widespread. 

Cranes, Coots—Whooping Cranes were reported 
only in southern Saskatchewan (FB) where appar- 
ently 13 different birds were sighted. These are posi- 
tive records of birds seen resting in stubble fields in 
family groups (one to three birds) from April 11 to 
April 28. The earliest Sandhill Crane records received 
were on April 3 (Dawson, N. Dak., RHT) and April 
6 (Estevan, RL). Large numbers were reported at 
Kenmare, April 8 to April 19 (HLB). Coots appeared 
to be unusually common. They were “plentiful” at 
Brookings, §. Dak. (Mrs. DH), in “masses” at Regina 
on May 10 (FB) and were reported at 12 localities 
in the Region. 

Shorebirds.—Shorebirds arrived generally in the 
Region in mid-May. The following species were re- 
ported (number of reporting localities in parenthesis) : 
Semipalmated Plover (6), Piping Plover (3), Kill- 
deer (8), Am. Golden Plover (6), Black-bellied 
Plover (3), Ruddy Turnstone (6), Common Snipe 
(8—including 100 at Huron, S$. Dak. on May 7 
(BB) ), Long-billed Curlew (3), Upland Plover (5), 
Spotted Sandpiper (10), Solitary Sandpiper (4). 
Willet (10), Greater Yellowlegs (6), Lesser Yellow- 
legs (9), Pectoral Sandpiper (3), White-rumped 
Sandpiper (4), Baird's Sandpiper (7), Least Sand- 
piper (6), Dunlin (4—including 100 (!) at Huron, 
S. Dak. on May 20 (BB), and an unprecedented num- 
ber of 5 at Regina on May 28 (FB) ), Long-billed Do- 
witcher (5); Stilt Sandpiper (2—two were seen May 
24 at Regina (FB)); Semipalmated Sandpiper (4): 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper (reported only at Regina 
where 22 were seen on May 25 (FB) ); Marbled God- 
wit (7); Hudsonian Godwit (3); Sanderling (2); 
Am. Avocet (9); Wilson’s Phalarope (8); and North- 
ern Phalarope (2). Those not seen included Short- 
billed Dowitcher, Knot and Whimbrel. 

Gulls, Terns.—Arrival dates for Franklin's Gulls 
indicate a widespread movement during the period 
from April 18 to April 23. The Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
seldom reported in the spring, were seen at Regina, 
April 30 (FB); Conrich, Alta. on May 8 (CBC), 
and Calgary on May 10 (CE). Three Ivory Gulls 
were observed in Alberta, one at close range near 
Rocky Mountain House on April 22 (BMck and 
DD), and two on the same day near Edmonton. 
These are the first Alberta records for this species. 
Although there were reports of Black Terns as early 
as April 29 (Regina) (FB), the main wave appar- 
ently occurred after mid-May. 

Doves, Owls—Mourning Doves arrived in all 
areas reporting by May 7, and as early as April 8 in 
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North Dakota and South Dakota. Large numbers 
were reported on the latter date at Huron, S. Dak. 
(BB). The Barn Owl found in a barn at Brookings, 
S. Dak. on April 26 (Mrs. DH) was reported as 
the first ever seen in that locality. Snowy Owls, 
though generally scarce in the Region, piled up on 
April 1 at Regina where 17 were seen, and persisted 
to April 29 (one) (FB). Burrowing Owls had re- 
turned to re-occupy known nests at Regina by May 6 
and May 13 (FB). They arrived at Milbank, S$. Dak. 
on April 22 (LE). 

Swifts, Woodpeckers—Chimney Swifts were re- 
ported at Brookings, $. Dak. (Mrs. DH) and Lower 
Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge (EJS) on May 3, at 
Milbank on May 23 (LE) and at Regina on May 11 
(FB). The latter record is only the second for that 
area. There were few reports of woodpeckers, only 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-shafted Flicker, Red- 
headed Woodpecker and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
being mentioned. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Mid-May brought a wave 
of flycatchers (as well as other species) to the Region, 
flycatchers of 7 species being first reported during the 
period of May 10 to May 19. At Regina a single Tree 
Swallow arrived on April 24, and a flock of 100 
came on the following day in a snowstorm. Hundreds 
were seen after May 8 (FB). Rough-winged Swallows 
were reported on April 24 at Milbank, S. Dak. (LE); 
April 30 at Brookings (Mrs. DH); May 12 at Lower 
Souris (EJS), and May 21 at Calgary (DB, JC). 

Nuthatches, Wvrens.—Single White-breasted Nut- 
hatches seen at Regina on April 22 (FB) and at 
Estevan on May 6 (RL) were reported as unusual. 
Red-breasted Nuthatches were uncommon at Regina 
where one was seen on May 15 (FB). One was seen 
on this same date at Estevan (RL) and .carlier at 
Fargo (May 12, OES) and Brookings (May 7. Mrs. 
DH). House Wrens appeared in unusual numbers on 
May 6 at Huron, S. Dak. (BB). Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens arrived on May 3 and were well established 
by the end of May at Regina (FB). 

Thrashers, Thrushes—A Mockingbird at Huron on 
April 30 (BB) was regarded as an unusual record. 
Most records of this species in the Region have been 
made later in the season. Catbirds were more common 
than usual at Huron (May 12) (BB). At Brookings, 
S. Dak., a Brown Thrasher was reported nesting on 
April 22 (Mrs. DH). A Robin was seen nest build- 
ing on May 1 at Regina and on May 28 a nest with 
young was found (FB). Hermit Thrushes were quite 
plentiful at Brookings (Mrs. DH) in contrast to last 
year, but Swainson’s Thrush and Gray-cheeked Thrush 
were abundant nearly everywhere in the Region, espe- 
cially in mid-May. By the end of May several Veeries 
were singing on territory at Regina. Unusual num- 
bers of Eastern Bluebirds were seen at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. (JSF) near where nest boxes were put up a 
year ago. The only other record is of a male seen at 
Regina for a day or two after May 1 (FB). Single 
Townsend's Solitaires, seen at several places in the 
winter season, were noted on April 18 at Regina 
(FB), April 20 at Kenmare (Mrs. RG), and April 
29 at Calgary (BB). 

Kinglets, Pipits——Golden-crowned Kinglets were 


seen at two localities in South Dakota (April 12 and 
April 22), one in North Dakota (April 20) and two 
in Saskatchewan (April 28 and May 7). Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were reported as “quite common” 
(Brookings) (Mrs. DH) and “normal” (Regina) 
(FB). Water Pipits were seen in Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and North Dakota from April 16 to May 10. 
Sprague’s Pipits were noted only in Calgary (May 4) 
(DB) and Regina (May 6 and 13) (FB). 

Waxwings, Starlings, Vireos——Single Bohemian 
Waxwings lingered in Saskatchewan until April 20 
(Regina) (FB) and May 14 (Moose Jaw) (FB). Al- 
though fewer Cedar Waxwings than normal were 
reported at Huron (BB) there was a spectacular in- 
vasion at Regina in late May (FB). Considering the 
immense numbers of Starlings that moved through 
Regina (FB) last October (10,000 estimated) there 
were reasonably few in spring migration. No reports 
were received from other areas. A Bell’s Vireo 
recorded at Huron on May 22 seems unusual (BB). 
Regina (FB) reported an absence of Solitary Vireos 
for the first time, but other vireos appeared here (and 
elsewhere) in usual numbers. 

Warblers —Warblers were reported as fewer than 
usual at Regina (FB), but at Brookings (Mrs. DH) 
observers noted that it was a better year than usual. 
Waves of warblers were recorded on May 10 at Ken- 
mare (Mrs. RG), May 12 to 13 at Saskatoon (RB), 
May 16 at Regina (FB), and May 22 at Huron (BB). 
Twenty-five species were reported for the Region, 
although 4 were seen only at one locality; these were: 
Parula Warbler (Webster, S. Dak.) (HPC), Black- 
throated Blue Warbler (Huron) (BB), MacGilliv- 
rays Warbler (Rapid City) (NRW) and Yellow- 
breasted Chat (Belfield) (Mrs. RS). The most com- 
mon warblers, judging by the number of reporting 
localities, were Black-and-white Warbler, Orange- 
crowned Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Magnolia War- 
bler, Myrtle Warbler, Blackpoll Warbler, Palm War- 
bler, Northern Waterthrush and Yellowthroat. 

Blackbirds, Tanagers.—Bobolinks were first seen in 
the Region on May 7 (Brookings) (Mrs. DH), and 
were reported at 8 localities including extreme south- 
western Saskatchewan (Skull Creek, June 3) (SM), 
but none were noted in Montana or Alberta. Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds appeared widespread, arriving on 
April 8 (Sheldon, N. Dak., early record) (OES): 
April 30 (Brookings) (Mrs. DH); April 25 (Re- 
gina) (FB); and May 3 (Bassano, Alta.) (DB). The 
Bullock’s Oriole at Malta, Mont. on May 15 was the 
only one reported (BHC). A Western Tanager was 
noted at Midnapore, Alta. on May 16 (CH), and one 
at Estevan, Sask. on May 21 (RL). 

Fringillids —Although there were several winter 
records, only one Cardinal was reported for the Region 
this spring (Huron, S. Dak., April 8) (BB). A 
Black-headed Grosbeak was seen in the Huron area 
on May 15. At Regina (FB) a male Lazuli Bunting 
appeared on May 23 and a dead male was found on 
June 9, providing the first specimen for the area. The 
Dickcissel seen at Brookings on May 26 (Mrs. DH) 
was the only one reported for the Region. Similarly, 
single Evening Grosbeaks were seen at Huron on 
May 12 (BB), and Brookings on April 23 (Mrs. 
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DH). A Purple Finch at Fargo was in full song on 
April 24 (OES). A pair of Common Redpolls seen 
as late as May 16 at Regina (FB) was in full breed- 
ing plumage, an unusual appearance for this area. 
Pine Siskins appeared at Fargo (OES) for the first 
time in several years and also were seen at 4 other 
localities. Red Crossbills were abundant at Sioux Falls, 
though apparently scarce elsewhere (JSF). Three 
White-winged Crossbills were recorded late in the 
season (May 23) at Regina (FB). Continued drought 
conditions may be a factor in the spread of Lark 
Buntings northward. They arrived at Huron, S. Dak. 
on May 7 (BB), at Malta, Mont. on May 14 (BHC), 
and at Estevan on May 13 (RL). Grasshopper Spar- 
rows, probably also involved in this shift, were re- 
ported for South Dakota (Huron, May 28) (BB) 
and North Dakota (Kensal, June 2) (JRF). The 
elusive Le Conte's Sparrow was sighted only at Cal- 


gary (May 25) (CH). Chipping Sparrow, Clay- 
colored Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow, White- 


throated Sparrow, Lincoln's Sparrow and Song Spar- 
row were reported at several localities from late 
April to mid-May mainly. There were few reports of 
longspurs, but McCown’s Longspur was noted at 
Lower Souris on April 28 (EJS) and at Calgary, 
May 4 (DB). Snow Buntings were seen at Regina 
at least to mid-May (FB). 

Contributors —Alberta: Calgary Bird Club, Derek 
Beacham, Evelyn Cheney, John Clarke, Dick Dekker, 
Clive Elliott, Cedric Hitchon, Ian Halliday, Kay 
Hodges, Bill McKay, E. D. Beacham (ccmpiler) ; 
Saskatchewan: Regina Natural History Society, Frank 
Brazier (compiler), Saskatoon Natural History So- 
ciety, Ron Bremner (compiler), Steve Mann, Sas- 
katchewan Falconry Association, Ralph Carson (com- 
piler), William Anaka, Ross Lein; Montana: Baine H. 
Cater, Mrs. Philip Hendricks; North Dakota: Homer 
L. Bradley, John R. Frye, Mrs. Robert Gammell, James 
B. Monnie, Edward J. Smith, Jr., O. E. Stevens, Mrs. 
Richard Swenson, Robert H. Timmerman; South Da- 
kota: Blanche Battin, Herman P. Chilson, Lowry 
Elliot, J. S. Findley, Mrs. David Holden, J. W. John- 
son, N. R. Whitney —RoBertT W. Nero, Saskatche- 
wan Museum of Natural History. (New address: Re- 
gina College) Regina, Sask. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
weather was quite variable. In the eastern half of the 
Region April was very cool; in the western areas both 
April and May revealed great extremes, with late snows 
and violent storms interspersed with warm periods. 
Migration in eastern Colorado was very unusual, with 
frequent storms in May producing very marked con- 
centrations, and records of more rare species than 
has been the case in many years (DLC). 

Loons through Waterfowl—A Common Loon was 
seen at Midland, Tex., April 2-3 (WA, e¢ al.). The 
Cattle Egret was reported inland at Dallas on May 7, 
10 and 11 (EH, ef al.). Apparently Snowy Egrets 
migrated into western areas in some numbers. New 
locality records included Pueblo, Colo. on April 21 
(GPM) and Clayton, N. Mex. on April 21 (WC). A 
Least Bittern was shot near Clayton on April 21 
(WC). White-faced Ibises were noted at 
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localities in Colorado: 1 at Jackson Lake Res. in Mor- 
gan County on May 20 (DLC, LD, HR); 4 at Den- 
ver on May 21 (TM) and 1 at Barr Lake on April 8, 
the earliest record for the Denver area (CBC). The 
waterfowl migration seemed to be rather light and 
generally uneventful. A Greater Scaup found south- 
west of Denver on April 2 was the most unusual dis- 
tribution record (RG). 

Hawks, Cranes —The hawk migration was not 
spectacular although buteos and accipiters were nu- 
merous in several western localities. A Mississippi Kite 
was seen at Norman, Okla. on April 18, at least two 
weeks early (WMD, LO, TV). The Broad-winged 
Hawk, which is rare in the Denver area (DLC), was 
recorded at Morrison on April 22 (DLC, LD) and at 
Colorado Springs on May 28 (CBC). The Whooping 
Crane was reported at two new localities: 2 at the 
Quivira Refuge near Stafford, Kans. on April 26 
(JJH) and an immature bird at Bartlesville, Okla. on 
May 18 (RD, AMM). A Sandhill Crane observed at 
Union Res. near Longmont, Colo. on April 28 was 
west of its usual range (CNC). 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Terns —The shorebird mi- 
gration was very heavy in a number of areas and 
produced many unusual records. The Piping Plover 
was seen at Union Res. on May 13 (CNC) and at 
Bonny Reservoir on May 15 (CBC). The Snowy 
Plover was noted at Union Res. on April 29 (CNC). 
The Ruddy Turnstone was found at Bonny Res. on 
May 15 (CNC) and at Tulsa on May 21 (BR). One 
of the features of the season was the occurrence of the 
Whimbrel. This species was seen at Bonny Res. 
on May 14 (CBC); at Longmont on the same date (T 
and RD); and at Barr Lake on May 18 (LW). One 
was found at Lake Carl Blackwell near Stillwater, 
May 18-19 (FMB). A Whimbrel collected near Nor- 
man on June 1 (WMD) and 4 seen at Fort Supply 
Res. on May 11 (WMD, JO) constituted new loc?’ 
ity records. The Knot was recorded on May 14 at 





Longmont (T and RD) and at Bonny Res. (CBC). 
Another casual visitor was the Dunlin seen at Friona, 
Tex. on May 12-13 (CL) and at Tulsa on May 21 
(TAS). The Buff-breasted Sandpiper was recorded in 
Wagoner County, Okla. on April 25 (JLN) and was 
found regularly on a pond near Norman from April 
23 to May 30 (LO). Bonaparte’s Gull was seen at 
Clayton on April 16 (WC, PS). A Forster's Tern 
found in the same locality on May 4 was also a first 
record (WC). 

Goatsuckers, Woodpeckers —A Lesser Nighthawk 
collected at Boise City on April 23 (WMD) added 
another species to the Oklahoma list. Lewis’ Wood- 
peckers were seen in numbers near Golden, Colo. 
during the last week of May (DLC, GS); several 
were noted in western Cimarron County, Okla. earlier 
in May (WMD, GMS). 

Flycatchers, Swallows—The migration of  fly- 
catchers at Bonny Res. was spectacular (DLC, e¢ al. ). 
On May 13-14 about 500 Eastern and Western King- 
birds, apparently forced down by cool rains and 
strong winds, were sitting on the ground nearby or 
on the shores of the reservoir (DLC, ef al.). On the 
same dates several hundred Western and smaller 
numbers of Cassin’s Kingbirds were found in the 
wooded bottoms of the Cimarron River near Kenton 
and Boise City, Okla. approximately 200 miles to the 
south (FMB, O.0.S.). On April 26 a Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher was found at Aurora (EJ, fide LW). This 
was a first record for the Denver area (DLC). A 
Great Crested Flycatcher was seen at Bonny Res. on 
May 20 (JC, TM). The rare Ash-throated Flycatcher 
was found at Golden on May 24 (DLC). A Vermil- 
ion Flycatcher was seen near Kenton on May 13 
and added another locality to the Oklahoma records 
(FMB, WMD). The Purple Martin was noted at 
Bonny Res. on May 20 (JC, TM) and for the first 
time in the Amarillo area when one was identified at 
Friona on May 20 (CL). About 1000 Rough-winged 
Swallows were found at Bonny Res. on May 13-14, 
probably affected by the same conditions that grounded 
the kingbirds (DLC). 

Jays, Crows, Magpies, Thrushes.—Steller’s Jays 
were still present near Kenton in late April (WMD, 
GMS), but were not found, May 12-14 (O.OS.). 
Four Fish Crows were found at the heronry along 
the Arkansas River about Muskogee, April 16-30 
(JLN, e¢ al.). A Black-billed Magpie seen near Elba, 
Nebr. on April 21 was at least 100 miles east of the 
normal range of this species (WFR). Two Varied 
Thrushes were seen at Golden on May 15 (GS, MS). 
The Veery was found for the first time at Clayton 
(WC, PS). Eastern Bluebirds appeared west of their 
regular range when six were found at Morrison on 
April 8 (DLC, LD), and one at Golden, May 8 
(DLC, LD, GS) and May 11 (GS). 

Gnateatchers through Vireos.—The Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, which is rare in the Denver area, was seen 
at Golden on April 30 and May 11 (GS, MS, DMT); 
at Red Rocks Park on May 1-2 (DLC); and at Barr 
Lake on May 20 (CBC). A Yellow-throated Vireo 
seen at Golden on May 4 was very unusual (GS, MS). 

Warblers —The warbler migration in eastern Colo- 
rado was unprecedented, with more species and many 


more individuals than usual. For example, 28 species 
were recorded in contrast to 16 in the spring of 1960 
(CBC). Three new species were added to the Denver 
area list. The Worm-eating seen at Golden on April 
30 (GS, DMT); a Yellow-throated at Golden on 
May 6-8 (DLC, e/ al.); and single Palm Warblers 
at Denver on May 12 (HH) and May 20 (PW, JW). 
It is of special interest that two of these species were 
wanderers from the southeast. Other rarities included 
Brewster's at Beavers Bend State Park near Broken 
Bow, Okla., May 6-7 (WMD); Virginia’s Warbler 
collected in Cimarron County, Okla., May 12-14 
(GMS, ef al.); a Parula at Golden on May 7 (GS, 
MS), and another at Bonny Res. on May 15 (LW). 
The Magnolia Warbler was seen in some numbers 
and three were taken in Cimarron County, May 11-14 
(WMD, JO); at Boulder, May 20 (BBC); and at 
Fort Morgan, May 22 (RG). The Blackburnian seen 
at Bonny Res. on May 21 (TD and RD) and a 
Hooded at Golden on May 16-18 (DLC, ef al.) 
also represent unusual distribution of eastern species. 
The Palm Warbler seen at Muskogee on April 30 
represents one of the few Oklahoma records (JLN, 
et al.). A Northern Waterthrush was noted at Mid- 
land on April 30 (JH, AL). A Painted Redstart seen 
at Midland, March 10-13, was a new locality record 
(ES, OHD, et al.). 

Grackles, Tanagers.—The Boat-tailed Grackle was 
found at two new localities in Oklahoma: Leflore 
County on April 29 (JO) and Choctaw County 
(WMD). Western Tanagers were found in large 
numbers in the Denver area during the last two weeks 
of May with a high count of 40 at Barr Lake on May 
20 (CBC). Even as far east as Cimarron County, 
Okla. several were found, May 12-14 (O.O.S.). At 
Midland this species was also unusually common, May 
15-20 (FW, ef al.). A Summer Tanager was found 
at Longmont, May 20-22 (CNC). 

Finches and Sparrows.—The first Cardinal reported 
at Denver in many years was seen on May 8 (DMT): 
one was seen at Bonny Res., May 13-14 (CBC). 
Black-headed Grosbeaks seen at Tulsa on April 24 
(GG) and at Stillwater, May 21-22 (FMB), were 
east of their regular range. The Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak was found at Clayton on April 21 (WC). 
Evening Grosbeaks remained common in many western 
localities until the middle or the end of May. Cassin’s 
Finches also stayed late on the Plains, being seen in 
and near Kenton as late as April 23 (WMD), at 
Bonny Res. on May 13 (CBC) and at Golden on 
May 23 (DLC, LD). Four Pine Grosbeaks were seen 
under very favorable conditions at Tulsa on May 8 
(LA). This is the second record in Oklahoma. Black 
and Gray-crowned Rosy Finches used the Golden 
roost until April 11 (LD). During spring migra- 
tion Red Crossbills were seen at Robbers Cave State 
Park near Wilburton, Okla. on May 7-8 (FMB); at 
Stillwater on May 9 (FMB); at Amarillo in early 
June (IDA); and at Denver until the end of the 
period (DLC). Two Cassin’s Sparrows seen at 
Bonny Res. on May 20 (JC, TM) were north of 
their normal range (DLC). A Swamp Sparrow was 
found at Midland on March 16 (AL, FW). A Gold- 
en-crowned Sparrow seen at Golden on May 8 is 
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considered a very rare visitor (MS). 

Contributors.—Mts. I. D. Acord, Lugene Alexander, 
Walter Ammon, F. M. Baumgartner, Boulder Bird 
Club, Dennis L. Carter, John Chapin, Colorado Bird 
Club, Mrs. Carl N. Collister, Wesley Cook, Ronald 
Darrah, Lawrence.Davis, W. Marvin Davis, Ted and 
Ruth Dement, Mrs. George Getgood, Robert Gus- 
tafson, Joshua J. Harman, E. Harris, Ola D. Haynes, 
Jim Henderson, Harold Holt, Edward Hoyt, Anne Le- 
Sassier, Carroll Littlefield, Thompson March, Mrs. A. 
M. Mery, Gerald P. Morsello, James L. Norman, 
Oklahoma Orn. Soc., John O'Neil, Mr. and Mrs. Lew 
Oring, William F. Rapp, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Reynolds, Howard Rollin, Ellen Sledge, George Shier, 
Marie Shier, Paul Snoeberger, George M. Sutten. 
Donald M. Thatcher, Tulsa Aud. Soc., Lois Webster, 
Jean White, Parnell White, Frances Williams, Ted 
Van Velzen—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—Migration was con- 
sidered poor by observers, who expect at least one 
“flood” of migrants during April or May. Birding 
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was fairly good in small pockets, but even these lo- 
calized waves usually were deficient in numbers. 

Reporters blamed weather conditions—that featured 
high winds and a lack of wet cold fronts—for the 
poor showing. Precipitation was below normal in all 
areas during March, April and May, with severe 
record-breaking drought conditions developing over a 
portion of south-central Texas that included Austin 
and San Antonio. Temperatures averaged generally up 
to 3 degrees above normal except during the first 
half of April when the average was several degrees 
below normal. 

April 30—Contrasts in Birding.—The grounding 
effects of turbulent, wet weather on migrants was il- 
lustrated by warbler counts obtained at Corpus Christi 
on April 30, following a day and night of torrential 
rain and strong winds with gusts up to gale force 
(see column 1 of following chart). These counts were 
made by Mrs. McCracken’s party (FA, BB, ML, KM) 
in two parks—each less than a full city block in area 
—between 8:30 A.M. and 1:30 P.M. Weather was 
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sunny and warm. 

In the nearby Rockport area, Bender birded in 
fair weather with a light northerly wind (column 2). 
Also on April 30, Houston birders made their all- 
day spring count in the bird-rich Cove area, with 38 
observers in 9 parties (column 3). Some rain had 
fallen in the area the day before; April 30 was partly 
overcast. 


Table 1—Warblers recorded on April 30 


(1) (2) (3) 


Species Corpus Rockport Houston ® 
Black-and-white 25 20-44 {2 
Prothonotary 0 0 j b 
W orm-eating l 0 6 
Golden-winged 8 0 3 
Tennessee i 5 26 
Nashville i 2 1 
Yellow 6 l 28 
Magnolia 10 10+ 10 
Cape May 0 0 i ¢ 
Black-throated Green 30) 10+ 33 
Blackburnian 6 0 17 
Chestnut-sided 30 20-+4 i7 
Bay-breasted 15 3 13 
Blackpoll 0 0 2 
Ovenbird 4 1 13 
Northern Waterthrush 8 0 2 
Louisiana Waterthrush 0 0 2 
Kentucky 1 2 5 
Mourning 0 0 | 
Yellowthroat 10 1 22 » 
Yellow-breasted Chat 10 0 3 
Hooded 0 0 7 
Wilson's { 0 0 
Canada 30 1 6 
Am. Redstart 8 5+ 19 

i Common summer resident and winter resident species 

deleted. 


t+ May include summer resident individuals. 
e “Accidental” in Region. Observers: VLE, FO 

Cold Front of May 8—It has been suggested— 
and illustrated in detail—in previous spring reports 
that rain, north wind, or a combination of both can 
result in grounding floods of migrants along the Gulf 
Coast of Texas. The following account, in the opinion 
of the writer, points up the need for additional study 
of related factors. 

Several days of strong southeasterly winds—and 
poor birding—preceded the events of May 8 at Gal- 
veston. The winds subsided under clear skies on the 
afternoon of May 8, but a bank of thunderheads was 
building in the north. By sundown the clouds had 
skirted Galveston and were moving to the southeast 
with scattered showers visible on the horizon. In 
Galveston, a light almost imperceptable breeze had 
shifted to northerly. Realizing that a cold front was 
due momentarily, the writer kept a sky watch for 
passerine migrants until too dark to see—but without 
success. Our post was a yard in Galveston’s eastern- 
most residential section—a narrow strip between the 
Galveston ship channel and undeveloped flats, near 
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the ferry landing. 

We were outside at 8:10 P.M. when an unidentified 
passerine fluttered into range of a small flocdlight, 
made several passes about the yard, and disappeared 
over the fence. At the same time another passerine 
called from the darkness above. Perhaps 3 minutes 
later the main force of the cold front hit with very 
strong, blustery winds. Skies were clear and moon- 
less; distant lightning flashed occasionally in the east. 

From 8:30 until 10:15 P.M. we counted passerine 
flight notes—none of which we could identify—from 
various locations on the east end of Galveston Island, 
34 separate calls in all. Of this number, 19 calls were 
recorded in 24 minutes in the residential section (A): 
13 in 17 minutes on the seawall overlooking Stewart 
Beach amusement park (B); 2 in 10 minutes at the 
east end of the seawall (C); and 0 in 5 minutes at 
water's edge on the beach (D). 

Wind was a major obstacle to hearing during the 
period; in addition, trafic sounds were a factor in 
area B, and surf in areas C and D. Area A was mod- 
erately illuminated by street and house lights; area B 
was brightly illuminated by floodlights, street lights, 
etc.; and areas C and D were completely without 
lights. No conclusions can be drawn from such a brief 
survey, but it seemed that migrants were attracted to 
lighted areas without breaking flight. We had no 
reason to believe that any birds were counted more 
than once, and as no birds were seen, it was not 
possible to determine direction of flight. 

On the morning of May 9, clear with a strong 
north wind, an early search of the same areas resulted 
in identification of only one migrant—a Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo—besides the ubiquitous and ever-moving 
swallows. 

Oddly enough, some of the best individual counts 
of the season were reported in the Cove area, about 
35 miles due north of Galveston, May 8, notably 
Empidonax (sp.) flycatcher (12), Eastern Wood Pe- 
wee (60), Swainson’s Thrush (50), Gray-cheeked 
Thrush (50), Magnolia Warbler (25), and Am. Red- 
start (10—AKM). At LaPorte. 30 miles above Gal- 
veston on the west shore of Galveston Bay, a mcd- 
erate number of passerine migrants were reported on 
May 9, the highest counts being Bay-breasted War- 
bler (7) and Am. Redstart (7—JAS). 

Pelagic Records.—The following observations were 
made by Lovett E. Williams, Jr., aboard the Coast 
Guard Cutter Gentian: April 18, 2 juvenile jaegers 
(not S. longicaudus), 34 miles southeast of Galves- 
ton; April 20, Wilson Petrel and juvenile jaeger, 
about 7 miles off Texas coast near Louisiana line 
(ship proceeding west)—similar observation made 
about 1 hour later; April 26, 2 Parasitic Jaegers, 
nearly or completely adult, with Laughing Gulls at 
Galveston Bay entrance—2 appeared, heading seaward, 
20 minutes later. 

Boobies, Herons, Ducks —Two adult Blue-faced 
Boobies were observed in San Antonio Bay, off Aran- 
sas Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, between May 14 and 28 
(WR). Cattle Egrets (33) were observed 5 miles 
east of Sandia (Jim Wells County) on April 8 and 
9 (ROA). A female Masked Duck was discovered 
on a roadside pond on State Highway 35, about 10 


miles north of Rockport, on March 22 by Mrs. Sher- 
man. The bird .cmained at this locaticn for at least 3 
weeks, and was studied by many visiting birders. Mrs. 
Sherman found this or a similar bird at the same 
location on June 2. 

Hawks—A White-tailed Kite was seen in the 
Nueces Bay area on March 14 (GB). A Mississippi 
Kite was seen as early as March 31 at San Antonio 
(GBH). Greatest one-day flights reported were 75+ 
(all-day count) at Bentsen—Rio Grande Valley State 
Park on May 1 (WR), and 65 (single flock) at Aus- 
tin on May 2 (RGM, FSW). Fleetwood recorded 
10,727 Broad-winged and 1776 Swainson’s Hawks 
on the flyway over Santa Ana Nat'l Wildlife Refuge 
between March 17 and April 24. Two towering 
columns of Broad-wings, estimated at 1000500, 
were drifting northward east of Sarita (21 miles south 
of Kingsville) on April 9; on the same trip, 378+ 
Swainson’s were counted between Corpus Christi and 
Harlingen (JCB, MHE, LHL). Also on April 9, 
Dr. Albert saw 500 Swainson’s 5 miles north of Agua 
Dulce (11 miles east of Alice). At San Benito in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, Hudson saw 4000 Brcad- 
wings and 1000 Swainson’s on April 10. Highest 
hawk counts reported from the upper coast were 700 
Broad-wings at LaPorte on April 3 and 150 on April 
9 (JAS). A very late migration of Swainson’s Hawks 
(a flock of 30) was noted 5 miles north of Karnes 
City on June 1 (MLH). 

Whooping Cranes.—High winds prevented regular 
aerial surveys at Aransas Refuge; therefore, the fol- 
lowing “departure’’ dates of the Whooping Cranes 
are merely the dates on which the birds were first 
missed: March 31 (3 adults, 1 young); April 3 (2 
adults); April 7 (3 adults); April 14 (19 adults, 
5 young); and May 2 (3 adults—HJJ). 

Jagana.—An adult Jacana was found at Brownsville 
on April 23 (SK) and was still present as late as 
May 17 (WR). 

Shorebirds.—Single Snowy Plovers at Austin on 
March 18 and 30 were the first recorded there in 
spring (FO, JLR, RAR). High counts of Am. Golden 
Plover were 500 each at Galveston on March 19 
(HLP) and at Sugarland on March 23 (HSH, LBH). 
The most Long-billed Curlews in over 50 years were 
reported in the Cove area (AKM). For the third 
consecutive spring, an Eskimo Curlew was reported 
on Galveston Island. This year it was found by Pat- 
ton on March 31. It was present through April 3 and 
was seen well by a number of observers, including 
Dr. George Lowery. Upland Plover numbers at Cove 
exceeded all previous records for that locality (AKM). 
Peak numbers were at Welder Wildlife Refuge on 
April 11 (CC) and at Austin on April 12 (MAM, 
AMW). A count of 7000 Lesser Yellowlegs was 
made at Galveston on April 9 (TBF). A careful study 
of dowitchers in the Aransas Refuge area showed the 
Long-billed outnumbering the Short-billed by a 14 to 
1 ratio (WR). A very high count of Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers—825—was made in the Cedar Bayou area 
(east of Houston) on April 30 (TBF, ef al.). The 
second observation of the Hudsonian Godwit in the 
Austin area was made on May 14 (FO, JLR, RAR). 
A female Northern Phalarope at Austin on May 
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6 was the first spring record for this species (FO, 
JLR, RAR). 

Gulls.—Franklin’s Gulls migrated in peak num- 
bers during the last few days of April. On April 
30, 6000+ birds were watched during a 20-minute 
period as they moved northward over Lake Travis (15 
miles west of Austin—FO, JLR). 

Goatsuckers, Humminghirds—A_ Poor-will was 
noted at Wimberley on Feb. 23, an early date (HCG). 
One was found dead on the highway below Rock- 
port on April 13; this was east of the bird’s usual 
range (ES). Ruby-throated Hummingbirds were re- 
ported scarce on the upper coast. An early Black- 
chinned Hummingbird was at San Antonio on March 
i (JWK). 

Flycatchers—The flycatcher migration was below 
average generally, but featured some high marks. A 
Kiskadee Flycatcher at Rockport on April 29 (WR) 
was the fourth area record. Fifty Great Crested Fly- 
catchers were counted at Galveston on April 9 
(TBF), by far the highest total reported. An excel- 
lent flight of Eastern Wood Pewees was observed in 
the Aransas Refuge area (WR). 

Jays, Crows.—An unusual visitor to Galveston 
Island was a Blue Jay, on April 2 (JBS, NMS). An 
“invasion” of White-necked Ravens was noted on 
the central coast. Russell saw 2 at Aransas Refuge and 
1 at Rockport; at least 2 different birds were in- 
volved. The dates were May 9, 12 and 17. One was 
seen at Welder on May 26 and June 2—the first ever 
recorded there (CC). Fish Crows, considered rare cn 
the upper coast, were seen south of Dayton on 
April 4 (2—AKM), and north of Anahuac on May 
28 (7—CS, et al.). 

Wrens, Thrushes, Vireos—A Cactus Wren was 
seen at Cold Spring in San Jacinto County, about 50 
miles north of Houston, on March 29 (JMH); this 
may be the easternmost observation for this species in 
Texas. Wood Thrushes were at Galveston in good 
numbers during the first half of April. Counts of 
other thrushes were generally low on the upper 
coast and elsewhere. Vireos made a poor showing in 
most areas, although a fair migration of Red-eyed 
Vireos was noted in Galveston on April 7 through 9 
(JBS, NMS). A late migration of Red-eyes was found 
at High Island, 30 miles up the coast from Galveston, 
on May 28 (20+ birds, CS, et al.). A Philadelphia 
Vireo was identified by appearance and song at San 
Antonio on May 11 (JWK); of the many individuals 
of this species reported in South Texas, very few 
identifications are substantiated by voice 

Warblers —W ith few exceptions, the warbler mi- 
gration was described as below normal to poor. At 
Cove, many species were scarce, and no warblers were 
observed after May 10 (AKM). Galveston Island 
was fairly good for some earlier-migrating species on 
April 7 through 9—particularly Black-and-white, Pro- 
thonotary, Swainson’s, Worm-eating, Blue-winged, 
Nashville, Yellow, Ovenbird and Kentucky (TBF, 
JAS, JBS, NMS). Swainson’s Warblers were seen 
more often than usual on Galveston Island: 3 on 
April 7 and 2 on April 8 (JBS, NMS), 7 on April 
9 (TBF), and 2 each on April 10 and 13 (JAS). 
During the same period, L. Williams saw 6 during 3 
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brief stops while traveling between Beaument and 
Galveston. One was recorded at LaPorte on May 3 
(JAS). An individual at Austin on April 5 was the 
first area record (AMW). A Brewster’s Warbler 
was seen at Kempner Park in Galveston on April 8 
(RSM, NCO, JBS, NMS, KT) and April 10 (CS, 
JAS). A good migration of Nashville Warblers was 
reported from San Antonio during April. Cerulean 
Warblers, rare in the western half of the Region, were 
seen at San Antonio on April 19 (JWK) and May 
7 (GBH), and at Austin on April 30 (2—JLR, 
RAR); only 3 were reported from the upper coast. 
A very late male Blackburnian Warbler was seen in 
Austin on June 19 (PB). On April 23, a surprising 
total of 11 Blackpoll Warblers was reported in the 
Beaumont area (field trip, fide STW), and “‘several”’ 
were seen in the Sabine Pass area (STW). Two were 
observed at High Island on April 22 (JLH, ef ai.). 
Three were seen at Galveston on April 21 (MD), 
and 1 at Houston on April 24 (MD, RD). This 
species is considered a rare migrant on the upper 
coast. A single bird at Austin on May 6 and 7 was 
the second recorded there (FO, JLR, RAR). A late 
Northern Waterthrush was seen near Austin on June 
1 (FO, JLR, RAR). Kentucky Warblers were re- 
ported more numerous than usual at Rockport 
(CNH). Single MacGillivray’s Warblers—a west 
Texas migrant—were seen at San Antonio on May 
9 and 10 (GBH) and 16 (JWK), 10 miles east of 
Johnson City on May 21 (GBH), and at Austin on 
May 13 (PB). 

Orioles, Tanagers —Orchard Orioles were in “‘least 
ever’ numbers at Cove in April (AKM), the main 
period of migration for this species. A total of 40 
at Galveston on April 9 (TBF) was the highest 
single count reported in the Region. Single Western 
Tanagers were reported at Corpus Christi on March 
25 (KM), Galveston on April 9 (ES), and Houston 
on April 21 (CWH), and a male was seen through- 
out May at Welder (CC). A very good count of 
Scarlet (23) and Summer Tanagers (50) was made 
at Galveston on April 9 (TBF). 

Fringillids —A Lazuli Bunting was found in the 
hills just west of Austin on April 25 (EBK, ef al.). 
This singing male remained at least until May 3, and 
seemed to be on territory. On May 10 another adult 
male was found at another location about a mile from 
the first (FSW, et al.). A landowner stated that the 
second bird had been at this spot “all season’; it was 
last seen on May 14. A flock of 3 male and 1 female 
Red Crossbills was closely and leisurely examined as 
they fed on leaf parasites in a cedar elm in Austin on 
May 3 (HJT, e¢ al.). A Clay-colored Sparrow at Gal- 
veston on March 19 (HLP) was a noteworthy record 
for the upper coast. 

Contributors—Dr. Richard O. Albert, Flossie Ash- 
er, J. C. Bayly, Charles R. Bender, Barbara Birdwell, 
Gene Blacklock, Mrs. Paul Bolton, Clarence Cottam, 
(Mrs.) Mabel Deshayes, Robert Deshayes, Dr. M. H. 
Edwards, Victor L. Emanuel, T. B. Feltner, R. J. 
Fleetwood, Hazel C. Green, (Mrs.) Conger N. Hagar, 
Charles W. Hamilton, Mrs. Gerald B. Harding, Joe 
M. Heiser, Jr., Margaret Louise Hill, Henry S. Hoff- 
man, (Mrs.) Louise B. Hoffman, Mrs. J. L. Hooks, 
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C. E. Hudson, Jr., H. J. Johnson, Stuart Keith, Edgar 
B. Kincaid, Jr., Mrs. John W. Kush, Mrs. A. P. 
Longland, Manerva Love, George H. Lowery, Jr., L. 
H. Lowther, Mary Ann McClendon, (Mrs.) Kay Mc- 
Cracken, Arlie K. McKay, Roswell G. Miller, Ruth 
S$. Moorman, (Mrs.) Norma C. Oates, Frank Oat- 
man, Jr., Harvey L. Patton, Marguerite Riedel, John 
L. Rowlett, Rose Ann Rowlett, William Russell, Mrs. 
E. Sherman, Clinton Snyder, Mrs. J. A. Snyder, Jerry 
B. Strickling, (Mrs.) Nancy M. Strickling, Mrs. 
Henry J. Thaxton, Katrina Thompson, (Mrs.) Ada 
Marie Webster, Mrs. S. T. Wier, Lovett E. Williams, 
Jr—Frepv S. Wester, JRr., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 
3, Tex. 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN-INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—After a mild winter and 


early spring, much of the Region experienced a cool, 
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wet April and May. The National Bison Range at 
Moiese, Mont. received more than twice the normal 
precipitation from mid-March through April, with 
May only slightly less wet. At Missoula, April and 
early May were cold and wet, with late snowstorms 
which apparently grounded waterfowl and shorebirds. 
Hand considered that the retarded spring there slowed 
the arrival of a number of species of landbirds. Baker, 
Oreg. experienced a dry April (0.31 in.) and a rather 
wet May (2.03 in.). At Spokane, Wash. a cool 
April had about normal precipitation, but May, also 
cool, had nearly double the normal rainfall. Strong 
southwest winds buffeted this area, especially in April. 
Migrants appeared to be about on schedule in eastern 
Washington, in spite of the cool spring. 

Credit for observations, with exceptions and addi- 
tions noted in the text, is as follows: Montana east of 
the Continental Divide, P. D. Skaar; Montana west 
of the Divide, R. L. Hand; National Bison Range, 
Moiese, Mont., C. J. Henry, and Baker, Oreg., Ann 
Ward. 

Pelicans, Cormorants and Herons.—The first White 
Pelicans noted in Madison County, Mont. were on 


lakes there on April 16. Appearance of the birds, 
routine there, correlates closely with the presence, 
distinctly vot routine, of up to 15 at Sprague Lake, 
Adams Co., Wash. in mid-April (Lynn LaFave & 
F. Huston, Warren Hall). Double-crested Cormo- 
rants were first noted in Madison County, Mont. on 
April 9. By May 27 about 30 Black-crowned Night 
Herons had returned to the rookery near St. Andrews, 
Douglas Co., Wash. (WH & LL). 

Geese and Ducks.—Whistling Swans were mi- 
grating by hundreds, with the peak in late March. 
Skaar estimated 600 on March 19 in Madison County, 
Mont. He noted the first Trumpeters there on February 
26. Snow Geese were on the northward move during 
April, with many flocks passing over Missoula. Nine- 
teen at Sprague Lake, Adams Co., Wash. represented 
a larger than normal number for this area, for the 
big flocks migrate farther eastward (Spokane Bird 
Club). A few Ross’ Geese accompanied Snow Geese 
at Francis Lake, Pondera Co., Mont. Peak num- 
bers of Mallards, Pintails and Am. Widgeon were 
passing through during late March, but Canvasbacks 
showed a high of 2000 on April 16 in Madison Coun- 
ty, Mont. A real rarity was a female Oldsquaw on 
the Spokane River below Spokane, March 31-—April 
1 (WH, Mr. & Mrs. S. O. Stanley). 

Hawks, Cranes.—The Goshawk, seldom reported, 
was noted in Madison County, Mont., on April 16. 
A Ferruginous Hawk, rare in eastern Washington, 
was seen at Pampa, Whitman Co., Wash. on May 
6 (LL). A migration peak of 750 Sandhill Cranes 
was observed near St. Andrews, Wash. on April 22 
(WH & LL) and the Washington Department of 
Game reported 2000 in the Methow Valley in the 
north central part of the state. The species was on 
its breeding grounds in southwestern Montana by 
April 16. 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Terns—Up to 5 Semipal- 
mated Plovers appeared in eastern Washington (Jim 
Acton, WH); and 2 at Jefferson Island, Madison 
Co., Mont., constituted an unusual spring record 
there. Other unusual records were: a Black-bellied 
Plover at Ninepipe Refuge, Lake Co., Mont.; a 
Long-billed Curlew at Missoula on two occasions: 
Solitary Sandpiper and Greater Yellowlegs in Madi- 
son County, Mont., where they do not ordinarily ap- 
pear in spring; a Sanderling at Reardan, Wash. 
(S.B.C.) and 2 at Harrison Lake, Madison Co., Mont., 
and a flock of 35 Marbled Godwits at Missoula on 
April 27 after a 1-inch snowfall the previous night. 
Dunlins were again noted in small numbers in eastern 
Washington at Turnbull Refuge and Reardan (S.B.C., 
WH & LL, AW & TR). A Franklin’s Gull was iden- 
tified at Missoula, May 25 and June 1. This apparently 
is the first Montana record west of the Divide. Two 
Franklin’s showed up at Reardan, Wash. (LL & FH), 
as did 1 or 2 Bonaparte’s Gulls (LL, WH). A very 
few of the latter species appeared at Three Forks and 
at Ennis Lake, Madison Co., Mont. A Common Tern 
and 18 Caspian Terns were identified in late May at 
Park Lake, Grant Co., Wash. (LL & FH). 

Ouls, Hummingbirds.—Short-eared Owls appeared 
to be recovering from the low numbers of two ycars 
ago in eastern Washington (LL & WH). A slight in- 
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crease was indicated at the National Bison Range 
also. The Rufous Hummingbird appeared to be scarce 
at Missoula in particular and also at Spokane. By im- 
plication it was scarce at the Bison Range and Boze- 
man also, for the species was not mentioned in either 
of these reports. Normally it is the most common 
hummer of the Region. Cold, rainy weather may have 
affected the birds adversely. It did not prevent an 
early record for a Calliope at Spokane on April 15 
(LL). A real rarity was a male Broad-tailed Hum- 
mingbird, observed at close range at Spokane on 
April 7 (Vee Nealey & Connie Smedley). 

Swallows and Jays.—Violet-green Swallows at Spo- 
kane lingered along the streams longer than usual, 
apparently because of the cool weather, before seek- 
ing nesting sites (S.B.C.). Tree Swallow arrival at 
Missoula was late (April 21). A concentration of at 
least 3000 of ‘this species was noted along the Jose 
River in the Cariboo area of British Columbia on 
April 17 (David Stirling). Clark’s Nutcracker was 
notably absent from the lowlands of the Spokane 
area but was reported from Baker, Oreg., the Bison 
Range and Bozeman. 

Mimic Thurshes, Thrushes, Pipits 6 Waxwings.— 
The first record for the Mockingbird for eastern 
Washington was reported by Hall, when he identified 
1 at Sprague on April 15. The same bird, presum- 
ably, was seen there subsequently by Acton and by the 
Spokane Bird Club and was still present on May 25 
(JA). A Sage Thrasher as far east as Reardan, Wash. 
was unusual (WH & LL). A heavy movement of 
Robins was noted in the Cariboo on April 8, with 
an estimated 1000 feeding and moving slowly north 
(DS). The Varied Thrush tarried in the lowlands at 
Spokane until the late date of April 24 (WH & LL). 
Water Pipits were seen in large numbers feeding on 
the floating ice in Hyalite Lake in the mcuntains in 
Gallatin County, Mont. on May 21 (C. V. Davis). 
Two Bohemian Waxwings lingering at Spokane until 
April 12, furnished a remarkably late record (WH). 

Warblers and Blackbirds —The warbler migration 
appeared to be about normal. However, a Myrtle 
Warbler was seen on May 12 near Spokane, where 
it is decidedly rare (JA). Audubon’s Warbler was 
not noted until May 14 at Missoula while the cor- 
responding date for the Bison Range was May 2, both 
late dates. Hand saw only 2 or 3 Brown-headed Cow- 
birds since their arrival on May 13 at Missoula, but 
the species ‘seemed to be everywhere’’ in late May at 
Spokane (S.B.C.). 

Finches —Another headliner for the Region was 
a female Blue Grosbeak carefully identified and 
banded near Spokane on May 28. This individual and 
another female of the species were seen a few days 
later at the same locale (VN & CS). By contrast, 
Evening Grosbeaks deserve a place in this report by 
their very abundance, particularly at Baker, the Bison 
Range and Missoula. At the latter city they were still 
extremely common as late as June 6. Cassin’s Finch 
appeared to be another arrival retarded by weather 
at Missoula, for it did not show up until April 29. 
Red Crossbills were practically uncbserved in the west- 
ern part of the Region but appeared at Missoula as 
occasional small flocks between April 3 and May 18. 
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A flock in Bozeman in early June was feeding almost 
exclusively on spruce budworms (CVD). 

Sparrows.—Highly unusual was the occurrence of 
an adult male Lark Bunting at Missoula on May 19. 
Eight Savannah Sparrows were noted at Baker on 
March 24, about a month earlier than usual. Two Tree 
Sparrows were noted at Missoula on the very late 
date of April 26, following a severe snowstorm. Ann 
Ward reported a poor movement of White-crowned 
Sparrows at Baker, but Hand found the species more 
common than usual at Missoula. First dates for the 
species were: Baker, April 9; eastern Washington, 
April 13 (WH & LL); Bison Range, April 29; Mis- 
soula, May 4, and Bozeman, May 12 (CVD). A total 
of 4 Golden-crowned Sparrows was noted in eastern 
Washington during April and May. It begins to ap- 
pear that this species may be a regular, although quite 
rare, migrant through eastern Washington (WH & 
LL). Very much on the rare side was a Harris’ 
Sparrow, carefully identified, near Sprague, Wash., 
on April 19 and 22 (JA, WH & LL). The Lapland 
Longspur movement through Missoula seems to be 
an established thing, even though the species is not 
common. Singles were noted there in early April. A 
late Snow Bunting was still at Missoula on April 4.— 
Tuomas H. Rocers, E. 10820 Maxwell, Spokane 62. 
Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—Ordinarily this report is domi- 
nated by the great refuges in the Region, particularly 
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in the Great Basin, but since the waterbirds have 
mostly finished their movements before April 1 and 
the refuges are poorly situated for observing land- 
birds, the individual observers will carry much of 
this report. 

It is difficult to make any generalization about the 
numbers of landbirds or even the type of migration we 
have had, since we have only isolated reports over a 
vast area of different country, different climate, and 
different birds. With such a mosaic of information 
the picture as a whole doesn’t make much sense. 

The Central Rocky Mountains and Great Basin are 
not suited to the waves of migrants that are seen in 
the East. The residents leak in and a few species of 
migrants are seen, but not in numbers. However, for 
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the first time in 12 years at Casper in central Wyo- 
ming circumstances combined on May 12 at 5:30 A.M. 
to produce a real wave of migrants. On top of un- 
settled weather conditions, an extensive cold front 
struck. The wind spun around to the northeast, blew 
hard and the temperature plummeted. It shortly 
brought rains to the lower elevations (5000-6000 
feet) and snow above. Cheyenne, Wyo., at 6000 feet, 
200 miles to the south, had a blizzard that closed all 
highways in spite of the late date. While this per- 
formance is common in the winter, it is unusual to 
have weather so violent in late May. As a result, Casper 
was crawling with migrants for 3 days, many unusual 
to rare in this part of Wyoming: Swainson’s Thrush, 
Solitary Vireo, Ovenbird, Northern Waterthrush and 
Blackpoll Warbler, as well as more common birds, 
such as two species of towhee, thrashers, vireos, and 
MacGillivray’s Warbler (OKS). 

The great Malheur Refuge in eastern Oregon is 
fast drying up as it did in the 1930's. As a result, the 
waterfowl are largely bypassing it as a breeding area. 
The water run-off is very poor for the third year 
(Kridler). Stillwater in western Nevada is in the 
same situation (Kiger). 

Geese.—Bear River Refuge on the north end of the 
Great Salt Lake reports a good goose-nesting year. 
There were 440 broods, averaging 4.83, which is 
better than last year’s 340 broods (M. R. Evans). 

Ducks.—The breeding season at Monte Vista Ref- 
uge in southern central Colorado is doing well. The 
Refuge continues to grow and water conditions are 
good. The production of ducks will be approximately 
double last year’s with the Mallard being the prin- 
cipal duck and Pintail next. The total production this 
year is projected at 16,000 (C. R. Bryant). Bear 
River Refuge reports water conditions good and popu- 
lations unchanged from last year. However, the Bear 
River has virtually ceased to flow and the future out- 
look is poor (M. R. Evans). Stillwater Refuge in 
western Nevada continues to suffer from severe 
drought. Ordinarily, 4000-5000 pairs of ducks nest 
there. This year probably no more than 1000 pairs 
will nest and most of these will not be successful 
(Kiger). The only rare ducks reported were 50 Wood 
Ducks the last of March and first of April at Deer 
Flat Refuge in western Idaho (Gene Crawford, ref- 
uge manager). This is a fabulous concentration for 
Idaho. 

Owls.—Anna Strahan at Fort Klamath at the north 
end of the Klamath Basin, Oreg. had 2 nesting pairs 
of Great Gray Owls. There appear to be more Great 
Grays in this area than elsewhere on the continent. 
At Malheur Refuge headquarters a nest platform for 
Horned Owls was built of 14-in. hardware cloth on 
one of the few trees there; the owls took to it and 
raised 2 young (Eugene Kridler). Malheur seems to 
specialize in firsts in everything! 

Swifts—Again Gleb Kashin had 2 Black Swifts 
near Provo in central Utah on May 14—similar to 
last year’s observation. 

Swallows——At Farmington Bay near Salt Lake 
City, on the Great Salt Lake, Kashin and others had 
5 Purple Martins on May 7, a rare bird for the 
Rockies. 


Thrushes.—Kridler netted both Swainson’s and 
Hermit Thrushes at Malheur. 

Warblers—Among rarities reported was a North- 
ern Waterthrush netted by Kridler at Malheur on 
May 19. There is only one previous record for this 
area. A Hooded Warbler at Casper, May 16, in cen- 
tral Wyoming is a casual record for the state (OKS). 
L. M. Baylor and Larry McQueen reported the 
Myrtle Warbler at Pocatello, Idaho. This bird is 
considered rare in the area, although in Wyoming it 
is a common migrant; to the west, McCaskie found 
the bird commonly in the Great Basin in the Honey 
Lake area of northeastern California, May 13-15. 
Kashin had an Ovenbird in sage flats near Salt Lake 
City on May 20. There are only scattered records 
from Utah for this bird, and sage brush is hardly 
Ovenbird country. 

Bobolink.—Mrs. Lambertsen had one Bobolink near 
Rawlins, Wyo., on May 27. This species breeds in a 
number of spots in Wyoming. We find it more com- 
mon than had previously been supposed. 

Orioles —An Orchard Oriole was seen at Hotchkiss, 
Colo., May 21 (Mrs. Crews). The Hooded Oriole, 
as well as the Bullock's, occurs in this area regularly. 

Grosbeaks —Evening Grosbeaks have been plentiful 
this past winter and were’ observed at Ruby Lakes, 
Nev. for the first time (Clair Aldous). A Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak was seen at Cheyenne, Wyo., May 
11, by Mrs. Hanesworth. Another was at Casper, 
May 19 (OKS). This bird occurs regularly in eastern 
Wyoming.—Dr. OLiver K. Scott, 437 East 13th 
St., Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The spring was extreme- 
ly dry in all of Arizona and in western New Mexico. 
Only north-central New Mexico reported normal, or 
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slightly above normal, precipitation. April tempera- 
tures were nearly normal, with May considerably 
cooler than usual, especially in western Arizona. 
Spring is always windy in the Southwest, but this 
year it was unusually so. 

Range conditions in southeastern Arizona were 
termed the poorest in 30 years, and stream flows 
throughout the state were deficient. Spring annual 
growth was almost lacking in the Region, but a 
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good crop of seeds was in the making on most 
desert perennials, notably the Mesquite and Palo 
Verde. 

Grebes, Cormorants —A Least Grebe was carefully 
identified at Roosevelt Lake, Ariz., April 16 (Sey- 
mour H. & Jim Levy). A Western Grebe was found 
near Kingman, Ariz., April 18 (Bill Musgrove). As 
far as is known, the only Double-crested Cormorant 
nesting colonies in the Region were the ones at 
Bosque del Apache Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Socorro 
Co., N. Mex., where there were about 25 nests 
(Merle O. Bennett), and at Havasu Lake Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Ariz—Calif., where 85 nests were re- 
ported (Charles R. Darling). 

Herons, Ibises—A mature Little Blue Heron was 
observed at Bitter Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ros- 
well, N. Mex., May 25 (Russell Clapper). Fewer 
than 15 Common Egrets were at Havasu Lake Refuge 
during the period (CRD). The nesting colony on 
Imperial Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ariz.—Calif., con- 
tained 38 nests, and there was a smaller colony along 
the California side of the Colorado River about 1 
mile below Imperial Dam (Gale Monson). A Least 
Bittern was noted near Kingman, May 5 (Musgrove), 
and 1 was found 2 miles north of Mesa, Ariz., May 
16 (Cal Royall). White-faced Ibis were seen often in 
May in the Phoenix, Ariz., area (CR). 

Waterfowl—Seven Canada Geese were observed 
near Kingman, April 5 (Musgrove). A Snow Goose 
fraternizing with white domestic ducks at a ranch 
pond near Nogales, Ariz. since last fall was still 
there on May 31 (Bill Harrison). Two immature 
Snows were seen at Bitter Lake Refuge, April 17 
(RC). In the El Paso, Tex. area 2 were seen below 
town along the Rio Grande, April 21 (Robert Row), 
and 1 was found at Tornillo, May 3 (Mary Belle 
Keefer). Four Black-bellied Tree Ducks were observed 
at River Ranch, on the Salt River near Phoenix, May 
11 (Mary L. Bonnewell, et a/.) and May 13 (Liscum 
Diven). A lone Fulvous Tree Duck at Bitter Lake 
Refuge, May 31 (RC, Vester Montgomery) may be 
the first for New Mexico. A male Wood Duck was 
observed at Riverside, near Espanola, N. Mex., April 
30 (L. G. Hawkins, James Travis). An influx of 
Redheads was noted at Havasu Lake Refuge in early 
April, when about 100 were present (CRD). A 
Hooded Merganser was seen near Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
in early April (Elmer Schooley). 

Hawks.—A female Goshawk was found on the 
north side of Mt. Lemmon, Santa Catalina Mountains, 
Ariz., in alpine fir forest, May 20 (Joe T. Marshall, 
Jr.). A Sharp-shinned Hawk seen near San Xavier 
Mission, Ariz. from May 22 to 25 (JTM) was un- 
usually late. A Swainson’s Hawk was soaring over 
the Agua Fria channel east of Litchfield Park, Ariz., 
May 19 (CR). An Osprey was observed near River- 
side, May 6 (James & Marylou Travis). Single Pere- 
grine Falcons were seen at Bitter Lake Refuge, April 
13 (RC) and near San Xavier Mission, April 14 
(JTM). 

Cranes, Rails—Three Sandhill Cranes on the Bosque 
Refuge, April 8, were thought to be migrants (MOB). 
A Clapper Rail was observed feeding in open brush 
adjacent to a small stream on the Arizona side of 
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the Imperial Refuge about 20 miles above Imperial 
Dam, May 8 (GM). 

Shorebirds —An Am. Golden Plover was identified 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., May 7 (Leon A. Wiard). Two 
Black-bellied Plover were present at Bitter Lake 
Refuge, May 22 (RC). A Common Snipe at Havasu 
Lake Refuge, May 8 (CRD) was unusually late. A 
dowitcher about 1 mile above Imperial Dam on the 
Imperial Refuge, May 10 (GM), and 2 at River 
Ranch near Phoenix, May 13 (LD), were also un- 
usually late. A Marbled Godwit was seen on the 
Bosque Refuge, March 2 (Barbara McKnight, MOB). 

Terns.—More than 200 Forster's Terns were at 
Havasu Lake Refuge, April 25 (CRD). Fourteen 
Black Terns at Topock, Ariz., on the Havasu Lake 
Refuge, April 12 (CRD) were extremely early. About 
500 were present near Las Vegas, May 29 (ES). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Owls—Two White-winged Doves 
were seen at El Paso on the unusually early date of 
April 9, and singles were noted there on May 6 and 
28 (LuVenia Arnold). A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was 
observed at Cedar Crest, Bernalillo Co., N. Mex., 
May 28 (McKnight). The Burrowing Owl was re- 
ported as plentiful at Santa Fe (LAW). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds —Several Vaux's Swifts were 
seen with Rough-winged Swallows over Potrero Creek, 
near Nogales, May 13 {BH), and 5 were seen near 
Red Rock, Pinal Co., Ariz., the following day (SHL). 
Two Calliope Hummingbirds were identified in the 
area east of Tule Well, on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., April 12 (Luther C. Gold- 
man, GM). 

Kingfishers.—A Belted Kingfisher was flushed from 
a large Palo Verde east of Tule Well, Cabeza Prieta 
Game Range, nearly 50 miles from the nearest fish- 
inhabited water, April 12 (LCG, GM). Two were 
seen near Kingman, May 12 (Musgrove). 

Woodpeckers —A Yellow-shafted Flicker was care- 
fully identified at Central, Grant Co., N. Mex., April 
15 (Dillon Stone, fide Dale A. Zimmerman). Two 
Gila Woodpeckers were found throughout the period 
(DAZ), at Mangus Springs, 14 miles west of Silver 
City, N. Mex. Three Acorn Woodpeckers were ob- 
served in Guadalupe Canyon of the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains in extreme southeastern Arizona, May 28 (James 
T. Bialac, SHL). Wintering Lewis’ Woodpeckers 
lingered unusually late in some localities: 1 at Mesa, 
April 27 (CR), 1 or 2 in the Tumacacori Mountains, 
Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., April 28 and 29 (Florence 
Thornburg), and 2 along the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico near Canutillo, Tex., May 14 and 16 (MBK, 
et al.). A Hairy Woodpecker was noted at Radium 
Springs, Dona Ana Co., N. Mex., May 6 (RR). 

Flycatchers—Two Eastern Kingbirds were present 
at Bitter Lake Refuge, May 19 (RC). A Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher was observed at Fabens, El Paso Co.., 
Tex., April 23 (MBK): An Eastern Phoebe was 
reported from Quitobaquito, Organ Pipe Cactus Nat'l 
Monument, Ariz., April 6 (Alice Williams). A Coues’ 
Flycatcher was carefully identified in New Mexico 
near Canutillo, Tex., April 15 and 16 (LVA, et al.). 

Swallows —Barn Swallows were nesting in the 
town of Nogales, as were about 20 at a nearby ranch 
headquarters (BH). A Purple Martin was seen on 
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the Petrified Forest Nat'l Monument, Ariz., May 5 
(Norman Messinger). 

Jays, Nutcrackers—Some Steller’s Jays were linger- 
ing after the winter's spectacular flight into the low- 
lands: the last one was seen at Silver City, April 20 

DAZ); 1 north of Litchfield Park was seen robbing 

eggs from a House Sparrow's nest, April 20 (CR); 
1 was seen at the Tucson Mountains, Ariz., May 1 
(JL); and the species was still present in Globe, 
Ariz., May 22 (Betty Jackson). A flock of about 
50 Pifion Jays was on the Petrified Forest Monument 
about May 23 (NM). A Clark’s Nutcracker was noted 
in the Rincon Mountains, Pima Co., Ariz., May 20 
(George Olin, fide FT). 

Nuthatches.—Left over from last fall and winter's 
flight into the lowlands were 1 Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch at Encanto Park, Phoenix, April 4 (MLB), and 
2 at El Paso, April 12 (LVA). 

Thrushes—A Robin was still present near Pata- 
gonia, Ariz., June 1 (FT). A Swainsons’ Thrush was 
identified in New Mexico near Canutillo, Tex., May 
28 (Lilla Thomas). 

Pipits, Phainopeplas—Three Sprague’s Pipits were 
seen at Abelardo Rodriguez Dam, Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Mexico, April 5 (LCG). There were many Phaino- 
peplas in the Nogales and Patagonia areas in May, 
at which time they are usually absent (BH, FT). 

Starlings, Vireos——Juvenile Starlings were noted 
out of their nests at Litchfield Park, April 20 to 
27 (CR). A Gray Vireo was seen in the Tucson 
Mountains, April 3 (DAZ), and the species was still 
present (3 seen) in the area of Kino Bay, Sonora, 
April 7 (GM). 

Wood Warblers—An Orange-crowned Warbler 
on the Arizona side of the Imperial Refuge about 20 
miles above Imperial Dam, May 29, was very late 
(GM). An Olive Warbler’s nest was being built in 
the Santa Catalina Mountains, April 29 (Bill George). 
A male Myrtle Warbler was seen near Silver City, 
April 22 (DAZ). An Audubon’s Warbler was still 
present at Patagonia, May 28 (BH). A Townsend's 
Warbler at Horse Tank in the Castle Dome Moun- 
tains, Kofa Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., April 14 
(LCG, GM), was very early. An adult male Blackpoll 
Warbler seen near Mangus Springs, west of Silver 
City, April 29 (DAZ), was possibly the first one seen 
in New Mexico, if one discounts the old record of 
Dr. T. C. Henry. A Northern Waterthrush was found 
at Santa Fe, May 6 (LAW). A pair of MacGillivray’s 
Warblers was seen carrying nest material near Mooney 
Falls in Havasu Canyon, Coconino Co., Ariz., May 
21 to 26 (MLB). Two Yellowthroats were singing 
in a field of seed sugar beets west of Phoenix, April 
25 (CR). A female Fan-tailed Warbler was taken 
at Baker Springs in Baker Canyon of the Guadalupe 
Mountains, May 28 (SHL) for the first United States 
and Arizona records. An Am. Redstart was present in 
New Mexico near Canutillo, Tex. from May 16 to 28 
(MBK, ef al.). 

Blackbirds, Orioles—Eight to 12 thousand Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds were roosting near Mesa until 
April 30, after which date they dropped to only about 
10 on May 27 (CR). A Hooded Oriole was seen in 
EI! Paso, May 4 and 21, fora first locality record (Nell 


Johnson). A few were seen in the Silver City area 
in May, including a female with nest material, May 
23 (DAZ). Three Bcat-tailed Grackles were seen in 
Silver City, April 28 (Marian A. Zimmerman). Four 
Bronzed Cowbirds were found in Guadalupe Canycn, 
Guadalupe Mountains, Ariz., May 29 (JTB, SHL). 

Tanagers.—The distribution of Western Tanagers 
this spring seemed odd. Unusually large numbers 
were reported from all parts of Arizona, as well as 
from Santa Fe and El Paso; but they were unreported 
from a little east of Santa Fe, at Las Vegas, and 
from northeast of El Paso, at Bitter Lake Refuge. A 
male Hepatic Tanager was seen at Petrified Forest 
Monument, May 17 (NM, Dick Russell). 

Finches and Sparrows.——Two Black-headed Gros- 
beaks near Charlie Bell Well, in the Growler Moun- 
tains on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Pima Co., 
Ariz., March 29, were extremely early (GM). A male 
Indigo Bunting was observed at Santa Fe, May 19 
(LAW). A flock of Evening Grosbeaks was seen 
in Holbrook, Ariz., April 24 (DR); a large flock was 
seen with Black-headed Grosbeaks at Tesuque, Santa 
Fe Co., N. Mex., May 14 (ES), and the species 
lingered until nearly the end of May at Cedar Crest 
(McKnight). The Cassin’s Finch flight into the low- 
lands last fall and winter resulted in the following 
late records: as many as 20 at Globe, April 7, with 
2 pulling sycamore balls apart when last seen cn 
April 25 (BJ); 1 at San Xavier Mission, April 16, 
and 2 the same place, April 21 (JTM); several sing- 
ing in Florida Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz., 
May 1 (JTM); last seen at Santa Fe, May 5 (LAW): 
numbers had left Los Alamos, N. Mex., before May 
15 but 1 was still there, May 30 (LGH). A large 
population of House Finches was noted at Petrified 
Forest Monument, with the first young off the nest 
on May 15 (NM). Three Pine Siskins were feeding 
on mulberries in Globe, May 29 (BJ). The only 
Lawrence's Goldfinch reported was a female at Globe, 
April 4 (BJ). Two Red Crossbills were seen near 
Canelo, Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., May 6 (LD), and 5 
were found in El Paso, May 10 (LVA). A Rufous- 
sided Towhee was discovered in a small patch of Palo 
Verdes and Mesquites on the west side of the Tule 
Desert, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
April 12 (LCG, GM). 

A Black-throated Sparrow was found in semi-arid 
grassland about 5 miles southwest of Espanola, May 
20 (Travises). Three Oregon Juncos were still present 
in Palm Canyon, Kofa Mountains, Kofa Game Range, 
April 13 (LCG, GM). Two Gray-headed Juncos re- 
mained at El Paso until May 16 (LVA), and the 
species was last seen on Petrified Forest Monument, 
May 18 (NM).—Gate Monson, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—The warmer-than-normal tem- 
perature trend continued into spring. Thawing com- 
menced on March 28, slowed through the cooler 
days of mid-April, then accelerated again after April 
20. Early May found the barren land awaiting the 
coming of the migrants that, to impatient observers, 
seemed long overdue. This illusion of late arrival was 
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a resuit ur the contrast between this and the preced- 
ing spring, for actually most species arrived on or 
near former dates. Some exceptions to the above ex- 
isted among smaller landbirds; both Wilson’s Warbler 
and Slate-colored Junco established record late arrival 
dates; these birds may have encountered adverse 
weather conditions along the route of migration. 

Flocks of “peeps,” regular spring migrants on 
the Kasilof River Flats, failed to materialize there 
in any but small numbers. Western Sandpipers were 
most conspicuously absent, being represented by fewer 
than a dozen birds. This is not necessarily indicative 
of scarcity but could be explained by the excellent 
weather that prevailed during the period of their 
anticipated arrival (cloudless days between April 30 
and May 9); slight rainfall on May 10 and a minor 
front could have produced the moderate number of 
small sandpipers (mostly Least Sandpiper) on May 
11. Best arrival dates were characterized by sunshine 
and moderate winds. This was the case on May 2 
when 8 species were recorded, again on May 8 and 
further on May 11, another 8 species day. Cloudiness 
on May 14 was the exception, but migratory move- 
ment had an assist frcm a light southeasterly wind 
that arose in late morning. This date produced an 
influx of sparrows, poorly represented since initial 
arrival. Flycatchers, thrushes and warblers also were 
prone to arrive on partially cloudy or completely 
sunny days. 

Loons, Grebes.—The arrival of the Common Loon 
on April 25 was the earliest to-date; the Red-throated 
Loon was seen on the following day. Two Arctic 
Loons arrived on May 10 (Mary A. Smith). Six Red- 
necked Grebes on May 2 provided a good spring 
showing for this species. 

W aterfowl—Goose migration was very good, per- 
haps the best to-date; various people commented upon 
“huge flocks.” In accord with the usual pattern, the 
migration was broken into three apparent ‘“‘waves,” 
with minor smaller movements. The arrival of (Less- 
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er) Canada Geese on April 2 was unprecedented and 
indicated birds that had wintered not too far distant. 
The first distinct wave of this species came on April 
15 to 17, another on May 1-2, and the last movement 
in mid-May. White-fronted Geese made an early ar- 
rival on April 22 and were well up in numbers. An 
estimated 2000 (Lesser) Snow Geese on the Kasilof 
Flats on April 24 (Averill Thayer) established the 
largest count of this species to-date. The Pintail 
proved to be the only dabbling duck in anything re- 
sembling good numbers; a high count of 500 was 
made on April 24. Poorest among the regular migra- 
tory ducks was the Shoveler, just 1 male, May 16. 


Cranes, Shorebirds, Gulls, Terns —Sandhill Crane 
numbers were mediocre after the April 24 arrival until 
May 8 when large flocks appeared to change their 
population status to excellent. A good increase was 
shown by the Common Snipe, Pectoral Sandpiper and 
dowitchers; a high count of 40 Pectoral Sandpipers 
and 65 to 70 dowitchers was made on May 16. The 
initial dowitcher sighting of 40 to 50 birds on May 
2 was remarkably good. Greater Yellowlegs were 
present in average numbers, while the Lesser Yellow- 
legs showed a drastic slump. A decline is evident in 
numbers of Glaucous-winged and Herring Gulls, but 
this is not true of the Mew Gull, which is up in num- 
bers over last season. A notable first sighting at Co- 
hoe Beach was made on June 4 when 3 Red-legged 
Kittiwakes were observed by Eugene Smith; the ob- 
servation was made at close range, on the ground as 
well as in flight, and the red legs were plainly visi- 
ble. Arctic Terns returned on May 2, and were very 
plentiful after May 8; the Aleutian Tern was seen 
on May 11 (ES). 

Nuthatches, Kinglets, Warblers —The Red-breasted 
Nuthatch again appeared as a transient; 1 bird was 
observed on May 2, and this or another on May 8. 
While the Golden-crowned Kinglet was far down 
in numbers, the Ruby-crowned Kinglet experienced a 
population explosion to share with the Orange- 
crowned Warbler the position of most abundant spe- 
cies. The latter arrived on May 8, one day earlier than 
last year’s record; Myrtle Warblers on the same date 
and the Blackpoll Warbler on May 29 were also high 
in numbers. Wilson's Warbler arrived on May 28, 
the latest ever. Two Yellow Warblers were seen on 
June 5. This spring migration produced the first re- 
corded sighting of (Grinnell’s) Northern Water- 
thrush for Cohoe; 1 male was present throughout 
the day of May 22. 

Sparrows.—The Savannah Sparrow was the slowest 
of all sparrows in arrival; 2 birds were seen on May 
3, and 1 bird on May 4; but not another could be 
detected until May 24. Then a slow influx com- 
menced, but with the population level far below that 
of last year. Slate-colored Juncos, latest ever on April 
29, showed a decline. Tree and Fox Sparrows were 
somewhat reduced in numbers, but White- and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were well represented. 
Three Lapland Longspurs were seen at Homer on 
April 12; large flocks arrived in Cohoe on April 22 
and remained until early May—Mary A. SMITH, 
Cohoe, Alaska. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.— 
Spring weather was generally cool, and the month of 
May both cool and wet. The migration, which started 
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early, soon became slow and late. On the whole it was 
a mediocre migration with few rarities reported. 

Loons, Grebes.—The last Common Loons were seen 
at Blaine, Wash., May 27 (LK). Several good flocks 
of Arctic Loons were noted on or near Vancouver 
Island: 100 at Sawmill Bay, April 1 (DS, RS); 160 
at Sidney. April 30 (V.N.H.S.); 85 at Fanny Bay, 
May 8 (DS, RS); and 300 in the Gulf Islands, May 
7 (RD). Four Red-necked Grebes at Nehalem Bay 
in Tillamook County, Oreg., April 1, constitute a 
very late date for the state (JBC, et al.); they were 
migrating through Blaine the first two weeks in 
April, and were last seen at Pitt Meadows, B.C., 
April 29. Horned Grebes lingered in British Columbia 
coastal waters and at Blaine until the second week in 
May. Eared Grebes in breeding plumage appeared at 
Medina, Wash., April 21 (WMH), and at Pitt 
Meadows, April 29; they were still present at Vic- 
toria, B. C. in early May. Late indeed were the 120 
Western Grebes still remaining at Vancouver, B. C., 
May 29 (RD). 

Pelicans, Cormorants, Herons.—Five White Peli- 
cans were carefully identified at Pitt Meadows, April 
23 (GW). A Double-crested Cormorant was sighted 
at Pitt Meadows, May 6, where a Green Heron was 
noted on May 11 (GW). During May a Black- 
crowned Night heronry was under observation at 
Medford, Oreg. (RB, JH). A single bird was identi- 
fied at Pitt Meadows, May 27 (BW). 

W aterfowl—Whistling Swans were seen in Pitt 
Meadows from April 15 to May 14. A concentration 
of 8000 waterfowl appeared on Sawmill Bay, Van- 
couver Island, April 1. Scoters and Greater Scaup 
made up the greater part of the raft, but Black Brant, 
Oldsquaw, goldeneyes, Buffleheads, loons and grebes 


were present also (DS, RS). Black Brant were found 
in their usual haunts in good numbers, with the last 
ones seen on May 20 at Blaine (LK) and in the 
Gulf Islands (RD). A straggler was seen at Devil's 
Punch Bowl State Park in Oregon on May 16 (JBC). 
Snow Geese were seen at Oyehut, Grays Harbor Co., 
Wash., May 10 (PN), and at Ladner, B. C., April 
16 and May 13. A Blue-winged Teal (rare in western 
Oregon) was seen at Devil’s Bowl State Park, May 
16 (JBC). Small groups (maximum number 7) were 
seen at Pitt Meadows from May 7 to 28; and 8 were 
counted at Victoria, May 22 (ARD). Common Scoters 
were seen at Blaine, April 9 (WHH); at Point 
Roberts, Wash., April 16; and at Seattle, April 19 
(DW). Hooded Mergansers were last seen at Van- 
couver, B. C. on May 17 (DN). 

Hawks, Cranes —Three Turkey Vultures were 
counted in the Coast Range of Tillamook County, Oreg. 
on April 1 (JBC, e¢ al.); and 1 was at Pitt Meadows, 
May 14. A Swainson’s Hawk provided the highlight 
of a field trip to North Vancouver, B. C. on May 14 
(WHH, et al.). A Rough-legged Hawk seen at Pitt 
Meadows, April 22, and again on May 14 may have 
been the same individual. A group of approximately 
100 Sandhill Cranes was reported flying over north- 
west Portland, Oreg. on April 8 (JO). They formerly 
nested at Pitt Meadows, and the discovery of small 
numbers of these birds during April at this location 
is encouraging. 

Shorebirds.—Little of unusual interest was noted 
in the shorebird migration. Semipalmated Plovers (5) 
were seen at Ladner, B. C., May 13. Six Snowy 
Plovers were counted at Oyehut, May 10 (PN). A 
Surfbird was seen at Seattle, April 20 (DW). A 
Long-billed Curlew was discovered just north of Med- 
ford, Oreg. on May 8 (JH). Whimbrels were listed at 
Pitts Meadows, April 23; at Vancouver, B. C., 
April 6 and May 6; at Oyehut, May 10; and 5 miles 
north of Newport, Lincoln Co., Oreg., May 16. A 
Willet was identified at Oyehut, May 10 (PN). Six 
Baird’s Sandpipers were seen at Sea Island, near Van- 
couver, B. C., May 6; and 3 noted at Ladner, May 13. 

Gulls, Terns.—Frank Oldaker, who frequented the 
Vancouver, B. C. City dump almost daily to read band 
numbers with his telescope located a Glaucous Gull 
and a Ring-billed Gull on May 31. An immature 
Franklin’s Gull was found at the Oregon State Game 
Commission Ponds, north of Medford, May 25 (JH). 
A storm near Vancouver, B. C. on April 3 probably 
was responsible for the 3 Black-legged Kittiwakes be- 
lieved to have been blown in from the Gulf of 
Georgia (GM). Five Caspian Terns were seen at 
Grays Harbor in Washington, May 10 (PN); and 2 
located at Spanish Banks, May 28, may be the first for 
Vancouver, B. C. (RD). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds —Black Swifts were seen 
at Vancouver, B. C., May 23, but none had been 
noticed at Victoria by the end of the period. Early 
dates for Vaux'’s Swifts were April 28 at Burnaby, 
B. C. (WHH); and May 13 at Victoria (GAP). 
Rufous Hummingbirds began to return to Point Rob- 
erts by March 19, but did not arrive in most areas 
until after the first of April. The cold wet weather 
probably contributed to their decrease in numbers. A 
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Calliope Hummingbird (rare) was seen in the Dead 
Indian Road area near Ashland, Jackson Co., Oreg., 
May 13 (JH). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—A Yellow-shafted Flick- 
er was seen in Seattle, April 22 (DW). Lewis’ Wood- 
peckers were found on Barnston Island in May, the 
only locality near Vancouver, B. C. where this species 
is known to occur. A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (nz- 
chalis race) was seen at Medina, May 8; and a “‘Red- 
breasted” (ruber) noted at Pitt Meadows, May 14. 
Western Kingbirds were first seen in Phoenix, Oreg., 
April 17 (RB); south of Seattle, May 5 (VEC); at 
Barnston Island, May 6; and at Pitt Meadows, May 
14 and 27. Somewhat earlier than usual were a 
Western Flycatcher at Vancouver, B. C. on April 22 
and a Western Wood Pewee at Pitt Meadows, May 
ot. 

Swallows, Wrens, Catbirds —Violet-green and Tree 
Swallows were late in arrival. Tree Swallows, normal- 
ly rather scarce on the southern end of Vanccuver 
Island, were present in above average numbers at 
Duncan in late April (GAP). Barn Swallows were 
seen at Medford, Oreg., April 6 (TM), an excep- 
tionally early record for the state; reports from al- 
most everywhere else during April confirmed an un- 
usually early migration. An “‘earliest-ever” for the 
Cliff Swallows was their appearance, April 3, at a 
barn in Pitt Meadows where they have been nesting 
for years (fide WHH). Other very early dates for 
the Cliff Swallow were April 12 at Seattle (DW); 
April 19 at Medina (WMH); and April 30 at Blaine 
(LK). A House Wren was discovered at Blodgett, 
Benton Co., Oreg. on May 16 (JBC). The Cat- 
bird found at Pitt Meadows, May 28, was observed 
in the same location as last year (GW). 

Mockingbirds, Thrushes—A singing Mockingbird 
was .dentified at Medford, April 15 (TM). A major 
Robin flight occurred between April 8 and 16 at Pitt 
Meadows. Migrating flocks of Varied Thrushes were 
seen at Spanish Banks, April 5 (GM). As usual a 
few lingered in the lowlands until early May (BB, 
EB, VEC). Hermit Thurshes were seen almost daily 
in a yard in Seattle from April 15 to May 24 (BB, 
EB). The first Swainson’s Thrushes were seen at 
Blaine, April 17; and at Pitt Meadows, May 11, where 
Mountain Bluebirds were noted on April 22 (GW) 
and 28 (BW). A Townsend's Solitaire passed through 
Medina, April 15 (WMH), and 4 appeared at Point 
Roberts, April 16. Solitaires were found also at 
Sechelt, B. C., April 18 (LK); and at Pitt Meadows, 
May 7 and 11. 

Pipits, Waxwings, Vireos—Water Pipits were 
first sighted at Seattle, April 1 (DW); at Ladner, 
April 16; at Blaine, April 22; and at Victoria, May 5. 
Unusually late arrivals were the Cedar Waxwings seen 
on Barnston Island and at Pitt Meadows on May 28. 
Hutton’s Vireos were seen at Seattle, April 15 (BB) 
and at Pitt Meadows, May 7. A Solitary Vireo found 
near Jacksonville, Jackson Co., Oreg. on April 9 
(RB) represents a very early arrival. Oddly enough, 
the Solitary Vireo appeared to have arrived later than 
usual in Washington and British Columbia. 

Warblers —Orange-crowned Warblers were down 
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in numbers in the Vancouver, B. C. area (WHH); 
the earliest arrival date was April 8 at Seattle (BB, 
EB) and Medina (WMH). Another earlier-than-ever 
date came from Oregon: Yellow Warblers singing at 
Nehalem Bay on April 1 (JBC, ef al.). Myrtle War- 
blers were observed in unusually large numbers at 
Hatley Park, Victoria, (ARD); and reached their 
peak numbers, at least 10, at Stanley Park in Van- 
couver, B. C., April 27. Audubon’s Warblers arrived 
on schedule at Vancouver, B. C., March 29. Not 
normally found on Vancouver Island, the Black- 
throated Gray Warbler was reported at Miracle Beach 
(Betty Westerborg), and at Victoria (GAP). The 
Townsend's Warbler arrived at Medina, April 3, but 
was not seen in North Vancouver, B. C. until May 
14. MacGillivray’s Warblers were scarce and did not 
arrive until mid-May. 

Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Finches.—Western Tanagers 
made an early showing near Jacksonville, Oreg. when 
10 were counted in the Sterling Creek district on 
April 9 (RB). Black-headed Grosbeaks reached peak 
numbers at Phoenix, Oreg., May 1, and arrived at 
more northerly points 2 to 4 weeks later. An unusual 
migrant in the Puget Sound region was the Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finch seen at Alki Point, Seattle, 
April 20 (DW). Pine Siskins were widespread and 
abundant. 

Towhees, Sparrows.—A Green-tailed Towhee was 
seen near the Dead Indian Road, about 10 miles 
east of Ashland, May 13 (JH). Vesper Sparrows were 
observed at Roy, Pierce Co., Wash., April 15 (Doris 
Jelliffe, fide VEC); and at Pitt Meadows, May 6 
(BW). Some early Golden-crowned Sparrows ap- 
peared at Ladner, B. C., March 19; the species was 
reported plentiful by the end of April, and the last 
individuals were noted May 13. A White-throated 
Sparrow (rare) was identified by Jack Sarles at Lad- 
ner on March 19. A Lincoln's Sparrow was noted at 
Point Roberts, April 16, and another individual was 
seen on Barnston Island, May 6. 

Contributors —(BB, EB) Bob and Elsie Boggs: 
(RB) Ralph Browning; (VEC) Violet E. Cannon; 
(JBC) John B. Crowell, Jr.; (ARD) A. R. David- 
son; (RD) Rudi Drent; (WMH) Walter M. Hagen- 
stein; (WHH) Mr. and Mrs. Werner H. Hesse: 
(JH) James Hicks; William Hughes; (LK) Lucile 
Kline; Norbert Leupold; (TM) Thomas McCamant; 
(GM) George McKay; (PN) Paul Newccmb; (DN) 
Doris Nye; Frank Oldaker; (JO) Jim Olson; (GAP) 
G. A. Poynter; Doug Rogers; Jack Sarles; (DS, RS) 
David and Ruth Stirling; Betty Westerborg; (BW) 
Betty Wise; (DW) Dick Witt; (GW) Gwen 
Wright; (V.N.H.S.) Victoria Natural History So- 
ciety —BoB AND Este Boces, 10434 22nd Arve. S.W’., 
Seattle 66, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—tThe first 
four days of April brought such suddenly warm and 
dry weather that it seemed summer had begun. But 
then an intensely stormy period set in, introducing 
showers and cooler moist weather that lasted for the 
rest of the period. The north, particularly the north- 
ern coastal areas, experienced very wet weather, while 
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the showers that dampened the central part of the 
state prolonged the green lushness everywhere and ex- 
tended the period of bloom of wildflowers. On the 
whole, it seemed that the land was ready and waiting 
to welcome the migratory landbirds. Instead, except 
for the already-arrived Allen's Hummingbirds and 
Orange-crowned Warblers, little happened. 

The end-of-March birds, Western Flycatcher, War- 
bling Vireos and Wilson’s Warblers, were heard, but 
as days slipped by to the middle of April, one 
wondered, ““Where are the others?’ By the end of 
the month, a few House Wrens, Solitary Vireos and 
Ash-throated Flycatchers could also be heard, and 
some Black-headed Grosbeaks and Lazuli Buntings 
were noted, with a small sprinkling of other war- 
blers. But, the usual species in April were not in 
their expected numbers at all. It was well into May 
before migration was really under way in mid- 
California; at last one could find Calliope Hummers, 
Western Tanagers, Yellow Warblers, Townsend’s and 
Hermit Warblers, and other birds that one might 
normally expect by late April. Some species were 
as much as three weeks late! And, with one excep- 
tion, there seemed to be no surges at any time any- 
where. In San Francisco there was a throng of mi- 
grants reported going through about May 10—even 
then about a week late. These were, in order of de- 
creasing abundance: Wilson’s Warblers, Warbling 
Vireos, tanagers, grosbeaks, Orange-crowned Warblers, 
Solitary Vireos, and Yellow Warblers (FP). Mostly, 
migrants just drifted through the Region, sparsely 
and well-scattered, making it difficult to identify any 
peak times for any species. Besides the Wilson's 
Warblers that most agreed were plentiful, the more 
northern reporters gave better-than-usual comment 
about Yellow-breasted Chats. 

Conditioned as we are to California’s unpredictable 
and widely varying spring weather from one year to 
the next, we find it difficult to pinpoint the factors that 
interplay resulting in such a late, drawn-out, but 
otherwise ‘‘normal” migration. Winds seemed of little 
censequence this spring. One might think that the 


long period of intermittent showers was conducive to 
steady migration. Perhaps it was! Although stormy at 
times, there was nothing spectacular that seemed to 
have an effect one way or another. But then, why the 
delay? Especially when one finds that Western Tana- 
gers, for instance, were passing thrcugh Millerton 
Lake State Park, near Fresno, through April (FHW), 
but couldn't even be found, to speak of, in the 
counties near the not-much-farther-north areas around 
San Francisco Bay! Or why were Calliope Humming- 
birds, usually present by April 1 near Yreka, Siskiyou 
Co., not found until April 26 (MSC)? True, there 
was a cold spell, recorded by the Santa Maria and 
Fresno Weather Bureaus (as well as more northern 
ones) from April 17 to 27, but would this have that 
much effect? It is a puzzle for this season. 

Another puzzling phenomenon occurred that was of 
some interest: Hermit Thrushes were singing in non- 
breeding areas during the first two weeks of April. 
They would not normally have left by that time 
either. If this commonly occurs, as it does with 
Varied Thurshes in March briefly, we don’t hear of 
it, for the Hermit Thrushes are usually quite silent 
except where they do breed. 

More to be expected, but still of interest, was the 
lingering of a few individuals of the northern and 
montane species that helped stage a widespread low- 
land visit during the fall and winter: Rough-legged 
Hawks, Lewis’ Woodpeckers in slightly more abun- 
dance than usual, Evening Grosbeaks, Red Crossbills, 
and Pine Siskins. Although there was little of special 
interest that happened along the ocean shores, a fine 
report of tallies on the three major wildlife refuges 
(Sacramento, Sutter, and Colusa) shows how the 
ducks and geese moved south again (EO'N). 

Grebes, Pelagic Birds, Pelicans —At least 700 
Western Grebes were noted just north of Crescent 
City, Del Norte Co., May 24 (RB). Pied-billed 
Grebes were especially common on Lake Merced 
and the San Francisco area all season (BDC). Num- 
bers of Sooty Shearwaters in the ‘‘visible offshore’ 
area off Monterey Bay began to increase through April 
and by the third week of May had become a “huge 
conceritration similar to that of 1959" (GPL, EAA, 
OA). The presence of at least 12 White Pelicans 
on San Felipe Lake, about 6 miles east of Gilroy. 
Santa Clara Co., on April 15 (EDS); and again on 
May 22 in the same lIccality (GM); and in June when 
32 were counted, without signs of nesting (EDS), 
points to a non-breeding colony. 

Ibis, Waterfowl, Hawks—A White-faced Ibis, 
which has come to be quite uncommon in recent years, 
was noted at Spreckel’s Ponds, near Wocdland, on 
May 21 (GMcC); and 5 were located on May 31 on 
the Colusa National Wildlife Refuge (Ed Buria, fide 
EON). By the first week in April, only 25,700 ducks 
and geese remained on the Sacramento Valley Refuges 
(Sacramento, Sutter, and Colusa), compared to the 
1,200,000 of early January. This dwindled to 2500 
by the end of the month and further decreased to 
about 800, mestly Mallards, Cinnamon Teal, Green- 
winged Teal, and Shovelers by the end of May 
(EO'N). Wood Ducks, present on the refuges all 
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season, increased to about 50 by April 8, and to 100 
by the last week of May (EO'N). A late Bufflehead 
was noted at the mouth of the Carmel River, April 
29 (EAA); and even later for an Oldsquaw was one 
present near the Bay Bridge Toll Plaza, Oakland, on 
May 6 (FP). Two very late Rough-legged Hawks, 
April 16, were near Woodland (GMcC); and a Ferru- 
ginous Hawk near Winters was noted as late as 


April 22 (MM). 
Shorebirds, Gulls—Two occurrences of Snowy 
Plovers, considered ‘“‘accidental’’ in the Sacramento 


area were: 1 on April 23 at Folsom Lake, and 1 
found dead near Woodland on April 30 (GMcC). 
Three Am. Golden Plovers, 2 in breeding plumage, 
were tallied at Bodega Bay on April 15 by the Marin 
Audubon Society (fide WMP). An unusual number 
of 12 Ruddy Turnstones in a “tight flock’ were at 
Moss Landing'on May 9 (OA). Whimbrels just south 
of Los Banos, Merced Co., April 11 (JWK) with 
about 65 near Firebaugh in Fresno County, April 30 
(MM) make the inland flight look good. A long- 
time observer of Bay Farm Island’s shorebirds con- 
sidered the showing of Knots better and for a longer 
period than she has seen before—then cited an obser- 
vation of 150 Knots on April 24 to prove it (JWK); 
about 40 were still present on May 6 (GMcC). A 
Glaucous Gull, probably in second year plumage, was 
seen and compared with Glaucous-winged Gulls on 
April 8 at the Bay Bridge Toll Plaza (MM & EAP). 

Pigeons, Swifts—From March into April, Band- 
tailed Pigeons were unusually numerous from Scquel 
to Los Gatos (EDS, FEH); on April 1, at Walnut 
Creek, at least 1000 foraged on Olive trees (MLS); 
and hundreds of these pigeons were present in the 
East Bay area around Oakland all spring (PC). 
Eighteen Vaux's Swifts, during a heavy shower in 
Los Gatos on April 25, came down a chimney into 
a living room, soot and all (EDS). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers, Gnatcatchers, and 
Shrike—A male Costa’s Hummingbird, along with 
several females of the Costa’s—Black-chinned type and 
many female Anna’s and Allen’s Hummingbirds, was 
noted feeding, April 30, at Tree Tobacco plants along 
the Patterson Road near where 3 were seen a year 
ago (HM & MM). And on May 20 and 21, in the 
same area, 2 males and a female were present— 
nesting ?—(HM). A male Allen’s Hummer at White- 
hall, El Dorado Co., on April 22 after a heavy 
storm, was trying to feed from ice- and snow-covered 
apple blossoms (ERP). A pair of Pileated Wood- 
peckers was seen in Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment, Marin Co., on April 30 (RDC, fide WMP). 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers seemed delayed on Mt. Diablo 
as none were found until mid-April, but they proved 
scarce in the normally residential chaparral (EAP). 
A Northern Shrike was noted late on April 8 at 
Delevan, Colusa Co. (EO'N). 

Warblers —tIn sharp contrast to the narrowly com- 
pressed surge of warblers across Mt. Diablo and the 
Sacramento Valley a year ago, they were more wide- 
spread—and findable on the coast, too. But they were 
very late, and dribbled through in small numbers at 
a time, greatly extending the duration of their pres- 
ence. As an example, one of the earlier species, Nash- 
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ville Warbler, was represented by a singing male at 
Juniper Camp, Mt. Diablo, as late as June 7 (EAP)! 
Audubon’s Warblers, normally gone from the low- 
lands by mid-April, were still present on May 16 in 
San Francisco (FP), and in Lafayette (LF). 

Grosbeaks, Finches, and Sparrows.—Black-headed 
Grosbeaks appeared to be conspicucusly abundant in 
the Region everywhere. One last late Evening Gros- 
beak was on Mt. Diablo on the foggy morning of 
May 16 (EAP). After a marked scarcity of Pine Sis- 
kins a year ago, many observers found the species 
in good numbers all winter and until mid-May. The 
erratic and unpredictable Lawrence’s Goldfinches per- 
formed again: almost unmentioned elsewhere, a few 
were overhead wherever one happened to go on Mt. 
Diablo all through the late winter and spring season— 
with no discernible focus of activity apparent—until 
on June 7, at Juniper Camp, elev. about 3000 ft., a 
feeding and singing fleck of 75 to 100 was found 
(EAP). Red Crossbills lingered on through May: 4 
on Strawberry Hill, in San Francisco's Golden Gate 
Park, May 20 (FP); and 10 at North Lake in Golden 
Gate Park, May 22 (HM); a few reported from 
Monterey Peninsula, May 28 (fide GPL); and small 
flocks remaining in the vicinity of Mt. Hermon, Santa 
Clara Co., into June (EDS). Chipping Sparrows in 
Contra Costa County seemed in better-than-usual num- 
bers (LF, EAP). Black-chinned Sparrows were pres- 
ent and singing on the chaparral slopes of Mt. Diablo 
by April 16 (LF & EAP), and subsequently were 
found in greater abundance than last year. 

Contributors—(EAA) Earl A. Albertson; (OA) 
Oliver Allen; (GLB) Gordon L. Bolander; (RB) 
Ralph Browning; (MSC) Margaret S. Chandlee; 
(PC) Paul Covel; (BDC) Betsey D. Cutler; (RDC) 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Da Costa; (LF) Lynn Farrar; (FEH) 
Florence E. Haas; (JWK) Junea W. Kelly; (GPL) 
George P. Lamont; (MM) Marie Mans; (GMcC) 
R. Guy McCaskie; (HM) Hans Meinhardt; (GM) 
Grace Miller; (EO'N) Edwin O'Neill; (ERP) Ed- 
win R. Pickett; (FP) Florence Plymell; (EAP) 
Eleanor A. Pugh; (WMP) William M. Pursell; 
(MLS) Milton L. Seibert; (MS) Marianne Shepard; 
(EDS) Emily D. Smith—Betsty D. CUTLER, 2128 
Great Highway, San Francisco 16, Calif. and ELEANOR 
A. PuGH, P.O. Box 258, Mt. Diablo State Park, 
Diablo, Calif. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Local 
bird observers should long remember the spring mi- 
gration of 1961 as one of the most spectacular in 
many years, coming even as it did on the heels of the 
driest year recorded in the 82 years of record-keeping 
in southern California by the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
Although the very dry conditions that prevailed during 
the spring season had some effect on the migrants, 
more profound effects were rendered on the breeding 
bird populations. We will discuss this more fully in 
the Nesting Season Report. As of June 30, 1961 
the year’s total rainfall (beginning on July 1, 1960) 
stood at 4.85 in. for the Los Angeles area. This was 
nearly one inch below the previous record dry year 
of 1958-59 when rainfall was measured at 5.58 in. 
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Normal annual rainfall in the Los Angeles basin is 
14.54 in. Altogether southern California has completed 
the driest three years on record with a total accumu- 
lation of 18.61 in. recorded since July 1, 1958. 
Before that, the three year low was 20.56 in. reported 
between 1897 and 1900. It might be well to sum- 
marize the year from July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961, 
as follows: ironically this southern California weather 
year showed early indications of being a wet year, 
bringing false hopes to many, particularly the farm- 
ers; November 1960 rainfall was actually above nor- 
mal—2.40 in. as contrasted with an average figure 
of 1.03 in.; but after this good beginning the drought 
took over as in December a scant 0.15 in. fell, com- 
pared with a normal of 3.11 in.; January improved a 
dittle with 1.28 in.—but still an inch below normal for 
that time of year; February, usually the wettest month, 
again produced a meager 0.15 in. which was well 
below the normal of 3.37 in.; March gave us 0.57 in., 
April 0.29 in., and May ended with a trace as did 
June. The implications of this are obvious. Hill- 
sides and meadows had taken on a mid-summer look 
by early April, and streams that normally flow at flood 
during the spring were dry by the end of March. 
While the profoundest effects were to be felt by the 
nesting species, migrants through this Region also 
were influenced by the drought. From all parts of 
the Region reports were received of large numbers of 
typically migrant species flooding through residential 
areas and oases. They were in such abundance (nota- 
bly the Western Tanagers, no doubt because of their 
brilliant and conspicuous colors) that newspapers 
and radio gave their appearances wide notoriety. Con- 
siderable water available in cultivated areas no doubt 
attracted the birds to a much greater degree than 
otherwise. Numerous reports were also received of 
non-migratory species (such as California Quail) 
coming frequently and regularly to gardens in urban 
areas which normally they shun. Desert oases and 
irrigated areas in the deserts were flooded with mi- 
grants during April and the first part of May. Tinder- 
dry conditions in the grasslands, chaparral, and moun- 
tain forests coupled with low humidity rendered these 


areas as extremely fire-critical even in April, and sev- 
eral brush and timber fires during May and June 
destroyed much valuable watershed and nesting cover. 
The overall precipitation totals for southern California 
can be summarized as follows: Imperial Valley re- 
ceived less than 20% of normal precipitation; Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, and southwestern 
San Bernardino Counties received about 20% of 
normal; western Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 
and Kern Counties as well as most of southern San 
Bernardino County received about 40% of normal; 
northwestern Kern and northeastern San Bernardino 
Counties (except for Death Valley) received about 
60% of normal as did most of Santa Barbara and San 
Luis Obispo Counties; Death Valley received about 
80% of normal precipitation with more than 5 inches, 
and even exceeded the Los Angeles Basin. 

This spring migration was notable probably be- 
cause the dry conditions almost everywhere forced the 
birds both to seek and remain for extended periods at 
relatively few areas where water was available. These 
areas likewise were sought out by birders, and the 
results were most startling. Thousands of migrants 
joined throngs of residents at these choice locations 
and remained there or were replaced by incoming 
birds. Abundant insect and seed foods added to the 
attractiveness. Notable among such bird-traps were 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys where extensive 
irrigation in the natural desert flyway tended to 
attract and hold the birds while a strong north wind 
blowing for days during the latter part of April pre- 
vented much movement out of these areas. The results 
were sometimes staggering to the observer. We wit- 
nessed such a sight in the alfalfa fields near Coachella 
on April 23. The air above the fresh-cut alfalfa was 
literally black with tens of thousands of migrant 
swallows (of all species) and Vaux’s Swifts feeding 
upon the rising insects. Down among the uncut al- 
falfa could be seen hundreds of House Finches, Bul- 
lock’s Orioles, Lazuli Buntings, Blue Grosbeaks, Ash- 
throated Flycatchers, and Black-headed Grosbeaks 
while the bordering tamerisk trees swarmed with 
warblers, vireos, flycatchers, and tanagers. Other 
groups afield in the Imperial Valley that weekend 
had similar experiences, while a week later and there- 
after those afield nearer the coast were meeting with 
swarms of migrants. Oddly however, certain observers 
reported some species as almost entirely lacking in 
their areas while at other locations they were normal 
or even abundant. In general, the migration was 
somewhat prolonged but the major waves arrived 
in the southern deserts about April 18-25 and in 
coastal and inland areas about a week to ten days 
later. 

Pelagic observations —Owing to the excellence of 
the flight of pelagic species and the extended and 
complete observations of Lt. J. G. Ben King, Jr., it 
would be well to discuss all pelagic species as a group 
in this section. It might be well to begin with the 
sighting (and photographing) of the Magnificent 
Frigate-bird over the desert oasis of Palm Springs, 
June 24, by Herbert and Olga Clarke. Prior to this 
date considerable tropical air had moved north from 
the Gulf of Califernia into southern Arizona and 
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southern California. On June 23 a strong southerly 
wind was blowing in these areas and prior to that 
date there had been strong atmospheric disturbances 
over the Gulf of California which might help to ex- 
plain this strange observation. A great flight of 
Sooty Shearwaters attracted considerable attention 
from Ventura to Goleta, May 20-27. This large flock 
probably remained in that area for a week and it 
was estimated by Michael Jacobsen to contain from 
one-half million to one million birds. He first noted 
them on May 26 one-half mile south of Goleta Point, 
and on the 27th the birds had moved to within a 
hundred yards of the shore and had attracted con- 
siderable attention, especially among the fishermen. 
Lt. King’s notes are so significant as to be included 
herein in their entirety (all mileages nautical): April 
11, 60 mi. north of Guadalupe I. and 160 mi. south of 
San Clemente ,I.—2 Cook’s Petrels (second record 
for Mexico), 2 Laysan Albatrosses, 15 Black-footed 
Albatrosses, 4 white-rumped storm petrels, and 30 
Red Phalaropes; April 12, about 50 mi. SW of Los 
Coronado Ids.—2 rather early Sabine’s Gulls 
April 21, about 30 mi. west of Los Coro- 
nado Ids.—3000 Sooty Shearwaters, 250 Pink- 
footed Shearwaters, 1 Fulmar, 3 Black-footed Alba- 
trosses, 1 Glaucous Gull (first record in Mexico), 
and 85 Pomarine Jaegers; April 25, 140 miles SW of 
San Diego—25 Black-footed Albatrosses; May 9, 60 
mi. WSW of Los Coronados Ids.—10 Black-footed 
Albatrosses, 50 Sooty Shearwaters, 35 Pink-footed 
Shearwaters; May 10, 60 mi. WSW Los Coronados 
Ids—300 Sooty Shearwaters, 50 Pink-footed Shear- 
waters, 12 Black-footed Albatrosses, 6 Pomarine Jae- 
gers, 1 Skua, and 6 phalaropes (sp.); the above rec- 
ords were all for Mexican waters, but clese enough to 
our Region to be included. The following records 
were obtained in U. S. waters: April 5, between San 
Clemente I. and Santa Catalina I—75 Bonaparte’s 
Gulls, 1 Rufous Hummingbird, and 1 Belted King- 
fisher; April 7, 10 mi. SW San Nicholas I—10 
Black-footed Albatrosses, 100 Sooty Shearwaters, 15 
Pink-footed Shearwaters, 8 Rhinoceros Auklets, and 5 
Common Murres; April 21, from San Diego harbor to 
20 mi. west of harbor—2000 Sooty Shearwaters, 150 
Pink-footed Shearwaters, 15 Pomarine Jaegers; April 
24, from Long Beach harbor to 35 mi. WSW of Los 
Coronados Ids.—8 Black-footed Albatrosses, 50 Sooty 
Shearwaters, 30 Pink-footed Shearwaters, and 5 Po- 
marine Jaegers; April 27, Pt. Loma to 10 mi. SW 
of San Diego—15 unidentified shearwaters plus 1 
MacGillivray’s Warbler; May 8, midway between San 
Diego and San Clemente I—2 Black-footed Alba- 
trosses; May 11, about 30 mi. west of San Diego— 
12 Black-footed Albatrosses, 400 Sooty Shearwaters, 
100 Pink-footed Shearwaters, 1 Pale-footed Shear- 
water, 32 Sabine’s Gulls, 24 Arctic Terns, 10 Po- 
marine Jaegers, and 8 Black Petrels; May 15, from 
San Diego NNW about half way to Long Beach— 
100 Sooty Shearwaters, 20 Pink-footed Shearwaters, 
50 Black Petrels, 4 Pomarine Jaegers, 30 Red and 80 
Northern Phalaropes, and 1 unidentified alcid; May 
16, between Santa Barbara Ids. and San Nicholas I.— 
7000 Sooty Shearwaters, 300 Pink-footed Shearwaters, 
65 Ashy Petrels, 4 Black Petrels, 50 Red and 100 
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Northern Phalaropes; May 17, between Santa Catalina 
and Santa Barbara Ids.—800 Sooty and 50 Pink- 
footed Shearwaters, 15 Red and 50 Northern Phala- 
ropes plus a remarkable record of some typical land- 
birds—1 Audubon’s Warbler, 5 Hermit Warblers, 
10 Townsend's Warblers, 15 Wéilson’s Warblers, 1 
Yellow Warbler, 20 unid. warblers, 4 Western Tana- 
gers, 2 Western Wood Pewees, and 1 Snowy Egret!; 
June 2, from San Diego to about 34 mi. west and 
return—13 Black-footed Albatrosses, 30 Sooty Shear- 
waters, and 2 Xantus’ Murrelets; June 3, 50 mi. 
west of Pt Arguello—20 Black-footed Albatrosses, 
400 Sooty and 50 Pink-footed Shearwaters, 50 Leach’s 
Petrels, and 1 Skua. This excellent report indicates 
how intensive and competent field work at sea reveals 
much more than we currently know about the status 
of some species (note the almost complete absence 
of Parasitic Jaegers as compared with Pomarine Jae- 
gers, for example), and the island-hopping migration 
of many typical landbirds. 

Loons through Cormorants——The northward flight 
of loons commenced in late February but generally 
was widespread and light. Most of the birds had 
moved through the Region by the middle of May. 
A few Western Grebes remained in local offshore 
waters until the third week of May and a single 
Red-necked Grebe was present at Santa Barbara, 
March 2 (John Kittredge). More than 40 White 
Pelicans remained on Morro Bay throughout the 
spring (Alma Stultz) and a flight of more than 500 
passed over Arroyo Seco, March 19 (Russ and Marion 
Wilson). Cormorants appeared down in most coastal 
localities. 

Herons, Egrets, Ibis —In general, herons and egrets 
were scarce during the spring. except in the Coachella 
and Imperial Valleys. So much dredging and con- 
struction work is in progress to create new marinas 
at Playa del Rey, Huntington Beach, and Newport 
Bay that very little suitable habitat remains for these 
birds, and coupled to this is the increasing usage of 
such coastal waterways for power-bcating and water- 
skiing. So little undisturbed suitable habitat remains 
for these birds that doubtless they will soon disappear 
from our local scene. No White-faced Ibis were 
noted away from the Imperial Valley, and only 15 
were observed at Ramer Lake, April 22-23 (RW, 
MW). 

Waterfowl—More than 1000 Black Brant were 
noted on the open ocean north of Morro Rock, March 
10 (AS); more than 100 were still present on Morro 
Bay, April 7 (AS), and a dozen or so could still 
be seen there at the end of May (Ep.). Twenty-four 
Black Brant were at Pt. Mugu marshes, March 18, 
and a single individual was noted at Malibu Lagoon, 
March 29 and April 1 (Ernest J. Willoughby). Most 
of the dabbling ducks had left the Region by the first 
week of April, which was somewhat early. The pair of 
Wood Ducks so long at Johnson Lake, Pasadena, was 
still there on June 10 (G. Shumway Suffel). Another 
Wood Duck was seen near Santa Barbara as late as 
May 25 (JK). A very late male Ring-necked Duck 
was still at Johnson Lake on June 10 (GSS). Hun- 
dreds of scoters (mostly Surfs with a smaller num- 
ber of White-winged) were still present in waters 
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near Morro Rock as late as May 5 (AS). No Common 
Scoters were reported during the spring. A female 
Oldsquaw was found at Morro Bay, March 16 (C. F. 
Tolman). Only 7 Fulvous Tree Ducks were found at 
Ramer Lake in the Imperial Valley, April 22-23 
(RW, MW). 

Condors, Kites, and Hawks.—Four California Con- 
dors were seen over Cholame on March 9, and 5 on 
May 3 (Eben McMillan). White-tailed Kites were re- 
ported as scarce during the spring but this may be a 
result of their retiring to nesting activities. Appar- 
ently none of the correspondents saw a. large flight 
of Swainson’s Hawks this year. Thirteen were seen 
over Mt. Williamson, March 13 (RW, MW); more 
than 75 were seen to come to roost in a eucalyptus 
grove near Escondido, April 4 (Fred Gallup); and 
few were noted in Death Valley during the first week 
of May (Roland Wauer). A single Rough-legged 
Hawk was still near the Pt. Mugu Gun Clubs, March 
18 (EJW), and another was seen near Castaic, April 
9 (Don and Caroline Adams). A singie Ferruginous 
Hawk was still present near Cholame, March 23 
(EMcM). Golden Eagles were reported as down in 
the San Bernardino Mountains (John Goodman), but 
in the Mt. Pinos area they are doing well. Only one 
report each was received of Peregrine Falcon and 
Prairie Falcon—a rather alarming trend. Ospreys were 
seen as follows: 1 at San Dieguito Reservoir, April 
4 (FG); one, flying north along coast near San Cle- 
mente, May 7 (Francis Raymond, W. J. Fitzpatrick) ; 
and one over Corona, May 7 (Norman H. Mellor). 

Rails and Shorebirds—Only a vestige of suitable 
habitat remains in Los Angeles, Orange, and San 
Diego Counties for rails, especially Clapper Rails. 
A Black Rail was found dead near Morro Bay, April 
22 (A. I. Roest). It is redundant to continue to speak 
of diminishing coastal marshes; suffice it to say that in 
general, shorebird numbers of most species were very 
poor, largely because of inadequate and unsuitable 
feeding and resting grounds. Three Wilson’s Plovers 
were carefully identified in Upper Sorrento Valley, 
San Diego Co., April 19 (Alice Williams). The 
only Surfbirds (5) and Black Turnstones (4) reported 
south of Morro Bay were from near Goleta (JK), 
those formerly present at the Playa del Rey break- 
waters having largely deserted. The only Wandering 
Tattler reported during the spring was a single bird 
at El Capitan State Beach, April 14 (JK). Two Lesser 
Yellowlegs were near Upper Newport Bay, April 11 
(GSS). Am. Avocets were found nesting at the mouth 
of the Santa Clara River, June 11; at least 3 nests were 
found (EJW). Numbers of Northern and Wilson's 
Phalaropes at Upper Newport Bay were very poor 
this spring. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, and Alcids.—Aside from the 
pelagic observations made by Lt. King, no reports of 
jaegers were received. No Mew Gulls. were found 
in the Region after March 10. Some 10 Bonaparte’s 
Gulls were seen feeding over alfalfa fields near Mecca 
in the Coachella Valley, April 22 (Ep.). Two Black- 
legged Kittiwakes in immature plumage were at Mali- 
bu Lagoon, March 18, and one was seen on March 
29 (EJW). Forty-five Arctic Terns were seen in 
Long Beach Harbor between the Inner and Outer 


Breakwaters, May 17 (BK, Jr.). Caspian Terns were 
reported down at the Salt Works near south San 
Diego Bay; no Royal Tern nests were found this year. 
More than a dozen active nests of the Elegant Tern were 
there, and nesting success was good. The Pigeon 
Guillemots commenced nesting operations near Morro 
Bay during the latter part of May. 

Quail, Doves, and Owls——A pair of California 
Quail visited your editor's garden in Cheviot Hills, 
Los Angeles during the spring, for the first time in 
memory. Similar experiences in other urban areas 
probably reflect movements into city areas in search 
of food and water. A Ringed Turtle Dove was present 
daily through March 29 at a feeder in Manhattan 
Beach (DA, CA). Two White-winged Doves were 
found near Upper Newport Bay, April 8 (FR, Arnold 
Lane) and they first appeared in Death Valley, May 
6 (RW). At least 15 pairs of Ground Doves were 
noted in the citrus groves near Corona during the 
spring (NHM), but no nests or young were found. 
Five Ground Doves were found near Finney Lake, 
April 23 (RW, MW). An Inca Dove visited a feeder 
in Whittier, May 27 (Ebon McGregor); they are ex- 
tremely rare in this Region. A juvenile Spotted Owl 
was found out of the nest near Morro Bay, May 19, 
and probably represents the first bona fide record of 
this species for San Luis Obispo County (AS, CFT). 

Poor-wills, Swifts, Hummingbirds, W ood peckers.— 
In the Morro Bay area Poor-wills called occasionally 
through September and October, 1960 and the last 
one was heard calling at dusk on Nov. 30. They 
were silent during December; one or more ccmmenced 
calling on Jan. 24 and the chorus increased there- 
after. Doubtless some Poor-wills spent the winter in 
this area. The spring flight of swifts was prolonged 
and spectacular. Black Swifts were seen over Morro 
Bay together with thousands of swallows and other 
swifts on April 12, a day of low overcast (AS). Black 
Swifts also were seen over West Los Angeles and 
Charlton Flats in late May. The Vaux’s Swift migra- 
tion commenced about April 12 and continued very 
heavy until about May 10 with the greatest flights oc- 
curring over the Coachella Valley, April 17-24, and 
over inland valleys, May 6-10. Smaller flights of 
Vaux’s and White-throated Swifts continued until 
the end of May. The migration of hummingbirds was 
about normal. Several Broad-tailed Hummingbirds 
were found in the pifion pine—juniper asscciation at 
5000 feet in the Panamint Mtns., April 24 (GSS). 
After a fairly good winter flight, Lewis’ Woodpeck- 
ers were seen during the spring at the University of 
Redlands (JG), at China Lake as late as May 12 
(Don Moore), at Furnace Creek Ranch in Death 
Valley until May 10 (RW), and along the San Juan 
River in eastern San Luis Obispo County, May 20 
(AIR). Williamson's Sapsuckers have been notable in 
their absence from local mountains in the past few 
years. 

Flycatchers—The migration of flycatchers was re- 
ported by numerous observers to have been from very 
good to exceptional. Major flights of Empidonax fly- 
catchers occurred through desert areas during the latter 
part of April and through inland valley areas during 
the first week of May. The general trend of the migra- 
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tion then seemed to run thus: large flights of small 
landbirds arrived in the Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys about April 17-20, remained in these areas for 
about 10 days owing to abundant food, water, and 
strong head-winds. These winds eased on April 30 and 
the birds poured north and west out of the deserts and 
flooded through interior valleys, but ran into another 
weather front cn May 6, which again backed them up. 
An Eastern Phoebe was found in Morro Bay State 
Park, May 7 (AS). There was no report of Vermilion 
Flycatchers. 

Swallows, Jays, Magpies, Chickadees— The mi- 
gration of swallows, especially Violet-green Swallows 
(mixed with flocks of swifts) was excellent. Already 
described were the flocks numbering tens of thousands 
gathered in the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, April 
18-23. A heavy flight of mixed swallows and swifts 
passed over Morro Bay on the cloudy and cold day 
of April 12 (AS). Large flights were recorded over 
Pasadena, April 19 and May 4 (GSS). Thousands of 
Cliff Swallows had taken up residence on their huge 
cliffside colony on Black Mcuntain in Morro Bay State 
Park. This is one of the most remarkable and impres- 
sive colonies I have ever witnessed. Steller’s Jays are 
reported as more ccmmonly seen in Redlands during 
the summer and probably now nest in Sylvan Park 
(JG). Remarkable is the sighting of a Yellow-billed 
Magpie on Anacapa Island, April 9 (Arthur Langton, 
Jr.). There are no previous records for this species 
on any of the Channel Islands. A Chestnut-backed 
Chickadee was seen near Morro Bay State Park, May 
22 (Ep.); they are not normally found south of 
Cambia Pines. 

Thrashers, Thrushes—A Le Conte’s Thrasher was 
found on the Carrizo Plain, May 20 (AIR) and 10 
Sage Thrashers were at Harrisburg Flat in Death 
Valley National Monument, March 12 (RW). During 
the winter Robins were reported as exceptionally 
Mumerous in certain areas (as in Corona and Red- 
lands) but scare in others (as in Morro Bay). Robins 
remained to breed in Corona (NHM) in greater 
numbers than ever before, as they did in Redlands 
(JG), San Bernardino, and Los Angeles. After a 
very good winter influx, Varied Thrushes departed 
the Region by the first week of March. The flight of 
Swainson’s Thrushes was one of the greatest ever seen 
here. Many observers commented on how abundant 
they were from April 24 to May 27, with the greatest 
flights occurring between May 7 and May 13. 

Waxwings, Starlings—The most remarkable thing 
about the flight of Cedar Waxwings was not how 
many birds appeared here (in this regard the flight 
was moderate), but the lateness of their stay. Normal- 
ly, most Cedar Waxwings have departed for the north 
by the first week in May, but this year large flocks 
were still being seen during the first week in June! 


A single bird was seen June 21 at Red Box Station 
(Earle R. Greene). In the Corona area, large flocks of 
Cedar Waxwings were seen from March through 
May (NHM). More Starlings than ever before for 
this season were reported this year, and numerous 
nests were found in this Region. 

Warblers —The warbler flight was excellent. Large 
flights of warblers arrived in Death Valley about April 
20, and elsewhere the flights were reported as heavy 
and extending from the last week in April to the 
second week of May. Some species such as Townsend's 
and Hermit Warblers were reported as unusually 
abundant whereas Black-throated Gray Warblers were 
virtually absent from near Redlands (JG). A Black- 
and-white Warbler was found in San Clemente 
Canyon, April 2 (Jean Morley). Myrtle Warblers 
were found at Chantry Flats, April 8 (RW, MW) and 
at Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley, April 28 
(RW). 

Orioles, Tanagers.—The spring flight of all orioles 
was very good, but Hooded Orioles had difficulties in 
nesting as many reports were received of unsuccessful 
attempts. What was probably a female Baltimore 
Oriole came to a feeder in Santa Ana daily from 
March 9 to April 15 (Margaret Harding). Almost 
without exception, observers commented on the won- 
derful flight of Western Tanagers. Newspaper ac- 
counts repeatedly commented on the brilliant birds, 
and Audubon House in Hollywood was constantly 
queried as to what these birds might be. The flight 
was excellent and the birds remained until the middle 
of June in many lowland areas. The first large flights 
were reported through desert areas about April 17 
and large flights reached inland and coastal areas by 
April 26 with large groups of tanagers moving 
through during most of May. 

Grosheaks, Finches and Sparrows.—The flight of 
Black-headed Grosbeaks began about March 23 and 
was very good thereafter until about May 10. A male 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak was found in China Lake, 
May 21 (DWM) and small groups of Evening Gros- 
beaks frequented a feeder in China Lake during the 
first week in May (DWM). The spring flight of 
Purple Finches was better than usual. A male Pyr- 
rhuloxia was seen at Cottonwood Springs in Joshua 
Tree National Monument, May 6-7 (JG). Green- 
tailed Towhees, rarely seen in Indian Wells Valley at 
China Lake, were recorded many times there during 
May (DWM). An adult Harris’ Sparrow was found 
near Morro Bay, June 2, 4, and 5 (CFT). A White- 
throated Sparrow was seen at a feeder at Morro 
Bay until April 10 (AS) and another was found near 
Santa Barbara, May 1 (JK). Most of the White- 
crowned Sparrows had departed from the Region by 
the end of April— ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish 
Drive, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





Corrigenda.—The following corrections should be 
made in the fall migration report from the Southern 
Great Plains Region, Audubon Field Notes 15(1):54- 
56, February 1961: 

The 2 White-winged Scoters were shot at Dallas 
between Nov. 14 and 18, not on Nov. 12. 

The Caracara was seen at Irving, Tex. by WP and 
son, not at Dallas. 
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Thirteen, not 11, Yellow Rails were picked up at a 
Dallas TV tower on the night of Oct. 15-16, not Oct 
21-22. Warren Pulich, in a late report, states that he 
has records of 568 birds of 37 species killed at the 
tower on Oct. 15-16. 

The Dallas Black-throated Blue Warbler also was 
killed on the night of Oct. 15-16, not on Oct. 22. 

The Rufous-crowned Sparrow was seen at Fort 
Worth, not Dallas. 
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CHRISTMAS COUNT TOTALS FOR 1960 
by Frank A. Scott 


This summary shows the total number of individuals of each species reported on the 1960 
Christmas Bird Count. Numbers in parenthesis indicate the number of areas in which each spe- 


cies was recorded. 


Common Loon (112) 
Arctic Loon (13) 
Red-throated Loon (57) . 
Red-necked Grebe (36) . 
Horned Grebe (147) . 
Eared Grebe (43) 
Least Grebe (5) ee 
Western Grebe (32) 
Pied-billed Grebe (190) . 
Black-footed Albatross (1) . 
Laysan Albatross (1) 
Red-tailed Tropic-bird ee 
Fulmar (1) 
Sooty Shearwater QB) 
Black Petrel (1) 

Bonin Island Petrel (1) . 
White Pelican (27) 
Brown Pelican (32) 
Brown Booby (5) _.. 
Blue-faced Booby (1) . 
Red-footed Booby (2) 
Gannet (19) 
Great Cormorant (27) . 
Double-crested Cormorant (83) 
Olivaceous Cormorant (9) 
Brandt's Cormorant (16) 
Pelagic Cormorant (17) . 
Anhinga (28) 
Great Frigate-bird (2) 
Magnificent Frigate-bird (8) 
Great White Heron (5) 
Wiirdemann’s Heron (1) . 
Great Blue Heron or 
Green Heron (44) 
Little Blue Heron (42) . 
Cattle Egret (27) 

Reddish Egret (11) 
Common Egret (79) 
Snowy Egret (58) ; 
Louisiana Heron (40) 
Black-crowned Night Heron (87) 


Yellow-crowned Night Heron (22) 


Least Bittern (4) 

American Bittern (49) . 

Wood Ibis (10) 

Glossy Ibis (2) 

White-faced Ibis (3) 

White Ibis (22 

Roseate Spoonbill (6) 
American Flamingo (1) .. 
Mute Swan (23) 
Whistling Swan (31) 
Trumpeter Swan (30) ..... 
Canada Goose (190) .......... 
Black Brant (25) 
White-fronted Goose (23) . 
Snow Goose (42) . - 
Blue Goose (34) . 

Ross’ Goose (2) . 

Black-bellied Tree Duck (3) 
Fulvous Tree Duck (3) 


1,795 
454 
2,938 
331 
12,701 
6,837 
49 
5,147 
2,761 
5,740 
37,379 
10 

2 

14 

1 
2,500 
5,954 
4,608 
156 

2 
1,455 
622 
730 
10,173 
1,754 
12,845 
1,660 
779 
847 
166 
246 


2 
4,654 
724 
5,441 
4,543 
a7 
6,887 
5,293 
2,889 
2,125 
172 

12 

147 
2,422 
15 
3,927 
10,605 
581 

1 
980 
32,955 
19 
395,094 
167,300 
11,109 
57,164 
66,102 
8 
119 
28 





Mallard (418) 

Black Duck (284) . 
Mottled Duck (24) . 
Gadwall (104) 

Pintail (205) . 
Green-winged Teal (159) 
Blue-winged Teal (51) . 
Cinnamon Teal (22) .. 
European Widgeon (8) 
American Widgeon (179) 
Shoveler (118) .... 
Wood Duck (75) .. 
Redhead (102) . 
Ring-necked Duck (134) . 
Canvasback (174) .. 
Greater Scaup (107) 
Lesser Scaup (195) . 
Common Goldeneye (283) 
Barrow’s Goldeneye (22) 
Bufflehead (190) 
Oldsquaw (89) 

Harlequin Duck (15) 
Common Eider (21) 

King Eider (8) . 

W hite-winged Scoter (70) 
Surf Scoter (64) = 
Common Scoter (58) 
Ruddy Duck (145) 
Masked Duck (1) 
Hooded Merganser (132) 
Common Merganser (221) . 
Red-breasted Merganser (146) 
Turkey Vulture (165) 
Black Vulture (103) 
White-tailed Kite (17) 
Goshawk (35) 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (162) 
Cooper's Hawk (254) 
Red-tailed Hawk (465) . 
Harlan’s Hawk (12) 
Red-shouldered Hawk (249) 
Broad-winged Hawk (17) 
Swainson’s Hawk (8) 
White-tailed Hawk (3) 
Short-tailed Hawk (1) 
Rough-legged Hawk (246) 
Ferruginous Hawk (23) 
Harris’ Hawk (16) 

Black Hawk (1) 

Golden Eagle (54) 

Bald Eagle (135) . 
Marsh Hawk (377) 
Osprey (27) 

Caracara (7) 

Gyrfalcon (1) . 

Prairie Falcon (28) 
Peregrine Falcon (42) 
Pigeon Hawk (73) .... 
Sparrow Hawk (485) . 
Chachalaca (3) is 
Blue Grouse (2) .... 


974,740 
180,867 
636 
20,946 
187,568 
22,076 
8,168 
209 
10 
111,593 
23,606 
1,803 
95,503 
20,035 
64,937 
111,931 
122,935 
43,363 
797 
17,918 
13,984 
197 
6,130 
34 
25,440 
19,004 
7,022 
37,780 
Y 4 
2,072 
4,433 
13,631 
8,076 
3,806 
92 
42 
321 
497 
6,224 
22 
1,210 
43 
8 
13 
1 
1,513 
40 
146 
1 
171 
720 
3,321 
195 
44 
1 
37 
80 
105 
8,228 
74 





Ruffed Grouse (149) . 
Greater Prairie Chicken (6) 
Sharp-tailed Grouse (14) . 
Bobwhite (144) . 

Scaled Quail (23) 
California Quail (45) 
Gambel’s Quail (12) . 
Mountain Quail (5) 
Ring-iiecked Pheasant (306) 
Chukar (2) 

Gray Partridge (25) .... 
Red-legged a (1) 
Turkey (24) 

Whooping Crane (1) 
Sandhill Crane (21) . 
Limpkin (5) . 

King Rail (19) : 
Clapper Rail (50) .. 
Virginia Rail, (28) 

Sora (34) 

Yellow Rail (1) . 

Black Rail (4) 
Purple Gallinule (4) Ete 
Common Gallinule (56) . 
American Coot (209) * 
American Oystercatcher (10) 
Black Oystercatcher (4) 
Semipalmated Plover ee 
Piping Plover (22 ne 
Snowy Plover (22) ; 
Wilson’s Plover (10) . 
Killdeer (307) 
Mountain Plover (1) 


American Golden Plover (4) . 


Black-bellied Plover “ 
Surfbird (7) 

Ruddy Turnstone (43) 
Black Turnstone (18) 


American Woodcock ay i 


Common Snipe (227) 
Long-billed Curlew (23) 
Whimbrel (17) 
Bristle-thighed Curlew (1). 
Spotted Sandpiper (57) 
Solitary Sandpiper (4) 
Wandering Tattler (5) 
Willet (52) 

Greater Yellowlegs (79) 
Lesser Yellowlegs (36) 
Knot (13) 

Purple Sandpiper (30) 
Rock Sandpiper (2) 
Pectoral Sandpiper (1) 
Least Sandpiper (77) 
Dunlin (77) 

Short-billed Dowitcher (25) 


Long-billed Dowitcher (20) . 


Stilt Sandpiper (2) 


Semipalmated Sandpiper abil - 


Western Sandpiper (46) 
Marbled Godwit (28) 
Sanderling (85) 
American Avocet (17) 
Black-necked Stilt (10) 
Hawaiian Stilt (1) 

Red Phalarope (5) 
Wilson’s Phalarope (2) 
Northern Phalarope (1) 
Pomarine Jaeger (2) 
Parasitic Jaeger (2) 
Glaucous Gull (20) 
Iceland Gull (23) 


442 


z 353 3 
181,243 
503 
119 
923 
206 
363 
138 
13,191 
121 
380 
5,958 
74 
2,587 
743 
76 
3,740 
2,164 
115 


266 


31 
7,020 
1,276 

547 
3,065 
1,355 

57 


7,206 
54,270 
3,338 
1,128 


4,478 
23,562 
2,485 
14,264 
5,023 
215 
104 

51 

7 

40 


22 
48 


Glaucous-winged Gull (29) 


Great Black-backed Gull (102), 


Western Gull (15) 
Herring Gull (290) 
California Gull (25) 
Ring-billed Gull (247) 
Mew Gull (21) 
Black-headed Gull (6) 
Laughing Gull (53) 
Franklin’s Gull (3) . 
Bonaparte’s Gull (92) 
Heermann’s Gull (11) 
Black-legged Kittiwake (11) 
Gull-billed Tern (9) . 
Forster's Tern (55) 
Common Tern (19) . 
Sooty Tern (2) ... 
Royal Tern (35) .. 
Sandwich Tern (8) 
Caspian Tern (28) 
Black Tern (1) . 

Fairy Tern (1) 

Least Tern (2) .... 
Noddy Tern (1) . 
Hawaiian Noddy (1) 
Black Skimmer (30) 
Razorbill (7) 
Common Murre (9) 
Thick-billed Murre (3) 
Dovekie (7) ; 
Black Guillemot (8) 
Pigeon Guillemot (8) . 
Marbled Murrelet (10) 
Kittlitz’s Murrelet (1) . 
Ancient Murrelet (6) 
Cassin’s Auklet (1) 
Rhinoceros Auklet (6) 
White-crowned Pigeon (1) 
Band-tailed Pigeon (22) 
Red-billed Pigeon (1) 
White-winged Dove (4) 
Mourning Dove (463) 
Spotted Dove (8) 
Ringed Turtle Dove (2) 
Ground Dove (37) 
Inca Dove (15) 
White-fronted Dove (4) 
Barred Dove (2) 
Mangrove Cuckoo (1) 
Roadrunner (40) .. 
Smooth-billed Ani (3) 
Groove-billed Ani (2) 
Barn Owl (78) .... 
Screech Owl (169) .. 
Great Horned Owl (265) . 
Snowy Owl (63) ; 
Hawk-Owl (3) 

Pygmy Owl (7) 
Ferruginous Owl (1) 
Burrowing Owl (2) . 
Barred Owl (144) 
Spotted Owl (2) 

Great Gray Owl (1) 
Long-eared Owl (69) 
Short-eared Owl (127) . 
Saw-whet Owl (21) . 
Chuck-will’s-widow (4) 
Whip-poor-will (7) ... 
Pauraque (4) ° 

Common Nighthawk (1) 
White-throated Swift (13) . 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird (9) 


16,570 
13,812 
5,302 


325,179 


11,572 
181,368 
22,330 
28 
9,705 
15 
18,540 
911 
201 
i13 
.290 
74 
12 
483 
44 
637 
12 
390 
at 
16 
780 
8,908 
126 
358 
25 
21 
90 

18 
Lay 
1 
83 


3 


i) 


_ 


33 
1 
5770 
40 
9 
72,958 
418 
ga 
,208 
686 
26 
139 
2 
134 
104 
16 
139 
423 
894 
128 
3 


15 


ye 


—_ 


100 
355 


415 
672 
33 


6 


465 
42 
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100 
355 


415 
672 
33 


6 


465 





Black-chinned Hummingbird (5) 
Costas Hummingbird (3) .... 
Anna’s Hummingbird (28) 
Rufous Hummingbird (1) ... 
Allen's Hummingbird (3) ..... 
Buff-bellied Hummingbird (1) 

Belted Kingfisher (398) . 

Green Kingfisher (2) 

Yellow-shafted Flicker (378) 

Red-shafted Flicker (140) 

Gilded Flicker (4) . 

Pileated Woodpecker (227) eee 
Red-bellied Woodpecker (285) ..... 
Golden-fronted Woodpecker side 

Gila Woodpecker (6) , 
Red-headed Woodpecker (162). 

Acorn Woodpecker (36) ..... 

Lewis’ Woodpecker (27) ... errr 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (338) ee 
Williamson’s Sapsucker (3) , 

Hairy Woodpecker (489) 

Downy Woodpecker (546) . 

Ladder-backed Woodpecker (36) 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker (21) .. 

Arizona Woodpecker (2) 

Red-cockaded Woodpecker (17) | 
White-headed Woodpecker (2) ........ 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker (12) 
Northern Three-toed ee baad 
Rose-throated Becard (2) ..... 

Eastern Kingbird (1) 

Gray Kingbird (1) ................. 
Tropical Kingbird (5) ............. 
Western Kingbird (14) 
Cassin’s Kingbird (6) 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (6) 
Kiskadee Flycatcher (5) ’ 
Great Crested Flycatcher (8) 
Ash-throated Flycatcher (8) 
Eastern Phoebe (101) 

Black Phoebe (40) 

Say’s Phoebe (49) 

Western Flycatcher (1) . nos 
Western Wood Pewee (2) ..... 
Vermilion Flycatcher (25) 
Beardless Flycatcher (2) 

Skylark (2) ay 

Horned Lark (334) 
Violet-green Swallow (3) . 

Tree Swallow (45) ... 
Rough-winged Swallow (9) 
Barn Swallow (2) ... 

Purple Martin (1) 
Gray Jay (34) ..... 
Blue Jay (484) ... 
Ce de Oo) 
a OE) 
Mexican Jay (5) 

Green Jay (4) 
Black-billed Magpie (57), 
Yellow-billed Magpie (8) . 
Common Raven (89) 
White-necked Raven (8) . 
Common Crow (505) 
Northwestern Crow (10) 
Fish Crow (83) 
Pinon Jay (13) 
Clark’s Nutcracker (12) .. 
Black-capped Chickadee (365) 
Carolina Chickadee (178) 
Mountain Chickadee (43) ............ 
Boreal Chickadee (21) ................ 





117 


1,144 
586 
358 


152 


100 
85,990 


240,774 
1,517 


177 
43,292 
2,582 
4,812 

168 
248 
8,262 
1,221 
2,220 
479 
7,302 
4,206 
18,799 
2,969 

304 
39.857 
12,833 

1,481 

328 


nN 
nN 


Chestnut-backed Chickadee (23) 
Tufted Titmouse (347) ....... 
Black-crested Titmouse (16) 
Plain Titmouse (33) ... 
Bridled Titmouse (5) . 

Japanese Varied Tit @) 

Verdin (28) ....... 

Common Bushtit (48) 
Black-eared Bushtit (1) . 
White-breasted Nuthatch (432) 
Red-breasted Nuthatch (171) . 
Brown-headed Nuthatch (50) . 
Pigmy Nuthatch (23) 
Brown Creeper (411) 
Wrentit (27) 

Dipper (26) 

House Wren (90) - 
Winter Wren (221) 
Bewick’s Wren (107) 
Carolina Wren (272) 
Cactus Wren (24) 


Long-billed Marsh Wren (82) .. cits 
Short-billed Marsh Wren — YS 


Cafion Wren (20) 
Rock Wren (25) ............ 
Mockingbird (330) 
Catbird (92). 

Brown Thrasher (162) ....... 
Red-billed Leiothrix (2) 


Long-billed Thrasher (8) ......... 


Bendire’s Thrasher (3) 


Curve-billed Thrasher (21) ........ 


California Thrasher (21) 


Le Conte’s Thrasher (1) sa soak Se 


Crissal Thrasher (8) ......... 
Sage Thrasher (6) aria 
Robin (430) .. 

Varied Thrush (42) 
Wood Thrush (3) 
Hermit Thrush (167) 


Swainson’s Thrush (6) A vinininanite 


Eastern Bluebird (190) 


Western Bluebird (37) . 5 asbal ees 


Mountain Bluebird (17) . 
Townsend's Solitaire (45) 


SE GE ok oo lee sie mare ss 


oS ae sere 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (66) .......... 
Black-tailed Gnatcatcher (5) ......... 


Golden-crowned Kinglet (386) 
Ruby-crowned — — 
Water Pipit (134) 

Sprague’s Pipit (11) _ 
Bohemian Waxwing (38) 
Cedar Waxwing (285) . 
Phainopepla (16) Fa sg. 
Northern Shrike (113) ... 
Loggerhead Shrike oe 
Starling (590) .. 

Crested Myna (20) 

Myna (1) 
White-eye (1) 
White-eyed Vireo (32) . 
Hutton’s Vireo (21) 
Gray Vireo (1) 
Yellow-throated Vireo @) 
Solitary Vireo oe 
Apapane (1) . 

Amakihi (1) 
Black-and-white Warbler (28) 


Orange-crowned Warbler (82) Peete ate 


Nashville Warbler (4) 





1,407 
17,096 
322 
830 
20 

1 

247 
5,246 
- 

9,7 
1, 4s 


6,308 
17,676 
131 
12,996 
20,008 
87 
214 
4,238 
8,673,095 
1,774 
192° 
109 
320 
140 





Virginia's Warbler (1) 

Parula Warbler (13) 
Olive-backed Warbler (1) 
Yellow Warbler (3) 

Magnolia Warbler (3) 

Cape May Warbler (1) 
Black-throated Blue Warbler (5) 
Myrtle Warbler (252) 
Audubon’s Warbler (62) 
Black-throated Gray Warbler (1) 
Townsend’s Warbler (14) . 
Black-throated Green Warbler (4) 
Hermit Warbler (2) 
Yellow-throated Warbler (31) 
Bay-breasted Warbler (1) 
Pine Warbler (73) . 
Prairie Warbler (16) 

Palm Warbler (51) 
Ovenbird (13) 

Northern Waterthrush (8) 
Kentucky Warbler (1) 
Yellowthroat (90) 
Yellow-breasted Chat (9) 
Wilson’s Warbler (10) 
American Redstart (9) 
Painted Redstart (1) 

House Sparrow (601) 
European Tree Sparrow (3) 
Eastern Meadowlark (310) 
Western Meadowlark (139) 
Yellow-headed Blackbird (7) 
Red-winged Blackbird (371) 
Tricolored Blackbird (10) 
Ricebird (1) 
Orchard Oriole (2) 
Black-headed Oriole (3) 
Hooded Oriole (2) 
Lichtenstein’s Oriole (2) 
Baltimore Oriole (19) 
Bullock’s Oriole (7) 

Rusty Blackbird (144) 
Brewer's Blackbird (116) 
Boat-tailed Grackle (51) 
Common Grackle (268) 
Brown-headed Cowbird (288) 
Bronzed Cowbird (4) ..... 
Western Tanager (1) 
Scarlet Tanager (1) 
Summer Tanager (1) 
Cardinal (352) 

Brazilian Cardinal (1) 
Pyrrhuloxia (20) 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (2) 
Black-headed Grosbeak (2) 
Blue Grosbeak (3) . 
Ifidigo Bunting (14) 

Lazuli Bunting (1) 
Painted Bunting (15) 
Dickcissel (10) 

Evening Grosbeak (131) 
Purple Finch (313) 

Cassin’s Finch (32) 

House Finch (105) 

Canary: (1) 

White-collared Seedeater (3) 
Pine Grosbeak (49) 


358,796 
109 

179% 
18,828 
31,502 
20,049,213 
692 

252 

2 

11 

4 

13 

37 

8 

458,464 
12,502 
31,656 
12,538,802 
3,285,390 
924 


15 


Ww dwn Nw 


478 

23 
6,010 
7,310 
2,623 
47,282 
10 

60 
2,013 






Gray-crowned Rosy Finch (9) 
Black Rosy Finch (2) 
Brown-capped Rosy Finch (3) 
Hoary Redpoll (2) . 
Common Redpoll (74) 

Pine Siskin (195) 

American Goldfinch (499) 
Lesser Goldfinch (44) 
Lawrence's Goldfinch (9) 
Red Crossbill (70) 
White-winged Crossbill vai 
Olive Sparrow (6) ... 
Green-tailed Towhee (20) 
Rufous-sided Towhee (321) 
Brown Towhee (50) 

Abert’s Towhee (4) .. 

Lark Bunting (14) 

Ipswich Sparrow (9) 
Savannah Sparrow (211) 
Grasshopper Sparrow ee 
Baird’s Sparrow (4) . 
Le Conte’s Sparrow (11) 
Henslow’s Sparrow (8) 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow (34) 
Seaside Sparrow (31) .. 
Dusky Seaside Sparrow (1) 
Vesper Sparrow (114) 

Lark Sparrow (46) .. 
Rufous-winged Sparrow (2) 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow (23) 
Bachman’s Sparrow (9) 
Cassin’s Sparrow (3) 
Black-throated Sparrow (24) 
Sage Sparrow (13) 
White-winged Junco (9) 
S'ate-colored Junco (476) 
Oregon Junco (185) 
Gray-headed Junco (24) 
Mexican Junco (1) 

Tree Sparrow (394) . 
Chipping Sparrow (104) 
Clay-colored Sparrow (10) 
Brewer's Sparrow (10) 
Field Sparrow (265) 
Black-chinned Sparrow (5) 
Harris’ Sparrow (64) 
White-crowned Sparrow (244) 
Golden-crowned Sparrow (35) 
White-throated Sparrow (318) 
Fox Sparrow (217) 
Lincoln's Sparrow (70) 
Swamp Sparrow (221) 
Song Sparrow (310) 
McCown’s Longspur (4) 
Lapland Longspur (69) 
Smith’s Longspur (5) 
Chestnut-collared Longspur (4) 
Snow Bunting (139) 


Total . 
Unidentified ‘but intheded in count 


Grand Total . 


Found during period of count but not on 


day of count 
Number of observers 


676 
= 


3 
18 
3,754 
16,936 
32,199 
6,079 
133 
2,895 
1,512 
41 
76 
10,111 
4,893 
78 
8,122 
30 
11,584 
66 
11 
62 
21 
267 
262 
2 
2,436 
2,067 
4 
123 
23 
487 
137 
109 
92,782 
27,584 
2,882 
40 
79,832 
4,554 
162 
319 
12,607 
14 
3,401 
56,320 
8,852 
56,362 
3,446 
1,184 
5,673 
29,173 
546 
8,693 
67 
3,315 
84,014 


52,345,132 
178,618 


52,523,850 





1,201 
8,928 


Mu; 

























































































































































































